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German banks in euro threat 


By Peter Norman an Bonn 

Germany's publicly owned 
banks have threatened to 
withdraw their support from 
the planned European single 
currency if the European 
Commission takes action 
against them in a prolonged 
competition dispute. 

The threat, if carried out, 
would seriously jeopardise 
the German government's 
plans to win over a sceptical 
public to the euro. 

The public banks, which 
control about 40 per cent of 
the country’s banking mar- 
ket, have been riiKReTntnafcfwg 
information about the single 


Dispute with private sector could end support for Emu 


currency in an attempt to 
persuade people that the 
euro will be as sound as 
their beloved D-Mark. 

Opinion polls suggest that 
about two-thirds of Germans 
oppose the single currency. 

Mr Friedel Neuber, chair- 
man of the public banks' 
association and chief execu- 
tive of Westdentsche Landes- 
bank Girozentrale. Ger- 
many's third largest bank, 
signalled after a meeting of 
the association in Leipzig 
that the banks' rede as Chan- 


cellor Helmut Kohl's willing 
helpers on the euro could 
cease. 

His threat was triggered 
by a recent complaint filed 
by Germany's private bank- 
ing association with the 
Commission over injections 
of capital into the Landes- 
banks, Germany’s publicly 
owned regional wholesale 
banks, in the early 1990s. Mr 
Neuber warned that In the 
event of a ruling against 
the Landesbanks, “we would 
consider whether 


we support the euro." 

Mr Neuber’s warning Is 
the bluntest statement so far 
in thia lon g -r unning dispute 
and comes when it is still 
nnfwrtaiw whether Brussels 
will take on the private 
bankers’ complaint. 

It reflects growing concern 
about the single currency 
among Germany’s public 
bankers and politicians. Mr 
Horst KOhler, president of 
the German Savings Banins 
and Giro Association and a 
former aide to Mr Kohl, 


recently questioned whether 
Germany should rush to join 
the euro at a time when its 
traditional banking struc- 
ture appeared threatened. 

Mr Kohl has marie clear 
that he supports the public 
banks in the dispute. Mr 
Neuber rejected as “simply 
wrong" the private banks' 
piwirw that the Landesbanks 
had enjoyed a competitive 
advantage through an injec- 
tion of equity in the form of 
housing development funds. 

He accused the private 


bankers' association of act- 
ing as a front for the big 
German banks, headed by 
Deutsche B ank , Dresdner 
Bank and Commerzbank. 
The big banks, he said, 
wanted to destroy Ger- 
many's traditional banking 
structure, based on the 
“three pillars” of the public 
sector savings bank 
movement, the private 
hanks and the farmers' and 
co-operative hanks. 

The big private banks' 
aim, Mr Neuber said, was to 
drive the public banks out of 
the fast growing and lucra- 
tive business of managing 
clients' investments. 


Judge backs 
regulation bid 
on tobacco 


Pakistan navy head fired after bribery claim 


By Farftan Bokharf in 
Islamabad, Pakistan 

Mr Nawaz Sharif, Pakistan’s 
new prime minister, has 
ordered the country’s top 
naval officer. Admiral Man- 
surul Haq, to retire amid 
allegations of bribery in a 
S940m purchase of subma- 
rines from Prance. 

The dismissal has raised 
fresh questions over rela- 
tions between the country’s 
politicians and its powerful 
armed forces, and prompted 
speculation that Pakistan’s 
large defence purchases may 
be reviewed. 

Plans to purchase Mirage 
2000-5 fighter-bombers from 
France have been on hold, 
for well over two years amid 
concerns over high costs 
and bribery. 

Only once before, under 
Mr Zulfikar AH Bhutto In 
1972, has a civilian prime 
minister removed such a 
senior military officer. 

Hie move follows mouths 
of allegations over suspected 
bribes in the purchase two 
years ago of three Agosta 
class 90-B submarines 
armed with torpedoes and 
SM-39 Exocet missiles. 


PM orders admiral to quit 
over $94Gm submarine deal 


Naval officers dose to Admi- 
ral Haq have denied the alle- 
gations, saying the deal was 
struck some months before 
he was appointed. 

The gov e rnment made no 
formal announcement* but a 
senior official said: u The 
naval chief was directed by 
the prime minister to resign 
after reports suggested his 
involvement in corruption.’’ 

DCN, the French govern- 
ment-controlled. organisa- 
tion which built the subma- 
rines, flgp Hngd to comment 
yesterday, but a French dip- 
lomat told a Paris news 
agency that the allegations 
were without foundation. 

Senior officials denied the 
move would drive a wedge 
between Mr Sharif and the 
armed forces, which have 
ruled Pakistan for just 
under half its 60-year life. 

One said General Jehangir 
Karamat, the army chief 
who is seen as the strongest 
among the three armed 
forces heads, was firmly in 


favour of a dean-up. Since 
he took over 16 months ago 
he has established a reputa- 
tion for honesty. 

Mr Staarifs move received 
a positive reception in 
Pakistan’s media. Some 
observers said he should fol- 
low through the dismissal to 
show that he was effective 
pM impartial in attacking 
c orrupti on in high places. 

The interim government 
installed by president 
Farooq Leghari last Novem- 
ber came under fire during 
its three-month tenure for 
talking tough on corruption 
but failing to bring charges. 

“Tbe effort has to be wid- 
ened to corrupt politicians 
and businessmen,” said 
respected columnist Mr 
Dcram SehgaL 

The new government has 
also come under pressure 
over the Air Force since an 
officer who flew on an air 
force jet to the US was 
caught last month carrying 
two kilos OF heroin. 



Admiral Mansurhl Haq, ordered to retire amidst allegations of bribes 


Horn: Peppar 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

The US tobacco industry 
yesterday lost a crucial 
round in its fight against 
mounting anti-smoking pres- 
sures when a federal judge 
cleared the way for the US 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to regulate tobacco 
products. 

The judge declared that 
cigarettes were “drug deliv- 
ery devices" for the delivery 
of nicotine, and that the 
FDA therefore had the 
authority to regulate their 
sale, distribution and use - 
as proposed by President Bill 
Clinton in a crackdown on 
under-age smoking. 

But in a significant victory 
for the tobacco industry, the 
judge also ruled that the 
FDA did not have the right 
to regulate tobacco advertis- 
ing, so killing tough new 
restrictions which Mr Clin- 
ton had hoped would take 
effect in August 

Mr Clinton and the 
tobacco industry both said 
they were pleased with the 
derision, but said they would 
appeal “This Is a fight for 
the health and lives of our 
LfifeHdren," Mr Clinton said. 

" Tobacco stocks fell sharply 
because the market had been 
betting on an outright indus- 
try victory. 

In early trading, Philip 
Morris was off $2% at $39% 
and RJR Nabisco was down 
*1% at $29%. 

The tobacco industry’s 
challenge to FDA regulation, 
heard before Judge William 
Osteen in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, had been closely 
watched because of its impli- 
cations for peace talks tak- 
ing place between the indus- 
try and its foes. 


Negotiators have proposed 
that cigarette makers should 
pay out sums of up to $300bn 
over the next 25 years, bow 
to FDA regulation and 
accept tough curbs on adver- 
tising in return for immu- 
nity from the billions of 
dollars’ worth of lawsuits 
piling up against the indus- 
try. 

By giving the FDA juris- 
diction over tobacco prod- 
ucts, the judge has taken 
away one of the industry's 
bargaining chips. But by 
striking out the FDA’s power 
to regulate tobacco advertis- 
ing, it has left the industry 
with enough bargaining 
power for the talks to con- 
tinue. 

Mr Clinton gave the FDA 
jurisdiction over the tobacco 
industry last August as part 
of a crackdown on under-age 
smoking which figured 
prominently in his campaign 
for re-election. 

Hie FDA proposed a raft 
of measures to curb smoking 
by children and adolescents. 
Those approved by the judge 
yesterday were aimed at 
reducing youth access to 
tobacco by, for example, ban- 
ning vending machines from 
all but “adult" venues, and 
requiring purchasers under 
27 to show proof that they 
were over 2L 

However, the judge threw 
out all the proposed restric- 
tions on advertising, includ- 
ing a ban on billboards near 
schools and playgrounds; 
permitting only black- 
and-white text-only adver- 
tisements in publications 
with a youth readership; a 
ban on promotional items 
such as sweatshirts; and 
curbs on sports sponsorship. 

Lex, Page 24 


News General 


Ukraine makes it a party 

Ukraine, at the peak of a post-Soviet craze for public holidays, is 
shutting down today for 10 days. The coincidence of May Day and 
Orthodox Blaster gave the government the idea of taking ti» week off. 
By nfnrriai decree, nothing will be open until May 5. Ukra in ia n s will 
do it from May 8-12 for (second world war) Victory Day. Page 2 

US volunteers on parade: US presidents past present and 
maybe future will Join film stars, rock bands and business leaders 
tomorrow in Philadelphia in a grand celebration of voluntarism. They 
will call on the American spirit of private compassion to fill the void 
in public service left by the downsizing of government Exit big gov- 
ernment enter the era of bigger, more active titizmship. Page 7 

Setback for high-speed train: The German government and 
company backers threw their full support behind the planned 
high-speed Hamburg to Berlin train link after the country’s three 
largest construction companies withdrew from the project and the 
government forecast higher costs and lower revenues. Transport min- 
ister M atthias Wissmann said the Transrapid project was on tram" 
even thougi it would cost 10 per cent more than the D6©taJ^^bn) 
previously estimated and generate annual revenues of DMTOOm to 
DM950m against an estimate of DMLlBbn. Page 2 

Khn*s son wwpk at hearings A tearfni Kim Hy nn-chn l, son of 
South Korea’s president Kim Young-sam, begged tor forgiveness at a 
parliamentary hearing while denying allegations that he engaged m 
influence-peddling. He was accused of pressing tanks and other 
finnnr-inT institutions to lend nearly $6hn to the Hanbo steel group 
before it declared bankruptcy in January. Page 8 


The French election 


| 'gm Europe Is proving a dMsJve Issue Jn the 
F H snap French election called last week by 
L ■ president Jacques Chirac. None of the 
ties advocates leaving the EU altogether, but 
v are divided over the pace of change forced on 
French economy. The Socialists are trying to 

nd the ruling centre-right party as * reactionary^ ^ 
ie adopting as their slogan “changing me ruhre . 
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News Business 




Net to cut call revenues 

Deutsche Telekora. Europe’s largest telecoimmmications operator, 
will see Internationa] call revenues fall by at least $173m in 2001 as 
cheap Internet telephony grows In significance, a report says. The 
study, by the London-based consultancy Philips Tarifica, says there 
will be 10m UK Internet subscribers by then, of whom a significant 
proportion will use the Net to make mtematicmal calls. Customers 
will benefit from the plunge in prices. The cheapest rate from the UK 
to the US today is about lQp a minute; Internet telephony could 
reduce this to 2p, according to Tarifica. Page 24 

■ifesson advances 30%: Swedish telecoms group Ericsson 
underlined the buoyant state of its mobile phone operations by 
announcing a 30 per cent jump in first-quarter profits, driven by surg- 
ing sales and orders of cellular handsets. Sales of mdbfle phones and 
te rminals doubled in the three months, helping to lift profits before 
tax from SKrL55bn a year earlier to SKr2bn ($262m). Page 23 

Interest rate tear* 

. US stock prices came under renewed pres- 
? sure ami d fears of farther interest rate 
rises and mixed corporat e news. The Dow 
- Jones Industrial Average was 55.39 lower at 
6,73536 at the end of meaning trading, 
while the broader Standard & Poor's 500 
index was 4.45 lower at 766.73. Volume was 
Z relatively light World stocks, Page 20; 

: London stocks, Plage 17 

Japan doses down Ufa comp a ny: Japanese off] rials tried to 
quell public mmegm after the ftmuxe ministry ordered Nissan 
Mutual T.tfia to suspend operations. The insurer, weighed down by bad 
loans and falling investment yields, decided at an emergency board 
meeting that it was unlikely to be able to continue due to a capital 
deficit of about Y200bn ($L57bn). In the year to March, 1997, the com- 
pany, which has assets of Y2.167hn, expects net losses to have 
reached YB2L5hn. Page 24 

Enso bi talks with Hoftzmann: Finnish pulp and paper group 
Enso confirmed it was in talks to acquire E Holtzmann. a privately 
owned German paper company, to a price believed to be about 
DMLSbn ($759m). The addition would raise Enso’s newsprint capacity 
to L34bn tonnes, consolidating its position as one of Europe’s biggest 
producers of the grade with market share around 7 pea- cent Page 28 
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GLOBAL PRIVATISATION FUND 


Following the British model, waff over 100 countri e s have now adopted privatisation 
as a core part of public poOcy. The OECD recently reported that global privatisations 
reached a new record In 1996, up 14%, and are expected to rise again to US$100 
bflTion in 1997. The global priv ati sa ti on progr a mme makes available for investment 
many large companies ki stable Industries that have considerable scope for efficiency 
gains, and substantial profit advances, as they enter a competitive environment, 

Ybu can access these opportunities through the award-winning Guinness Flight Qobal 
Priv a tisation Rmd, the fast offsh ore fund of its type. 
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Low marks for research into/ green blood 


By John Murray Brown In Dubfin 

J ack Charlton, farmer man- 
ager of the Irish football 

*a a m . availed of it. 

President Bill Clinton used it, bat 
without success. 

An I£15m 023m) project to help 
tourists visiting Ireland to trace 
their ancestors was this week the 
subject of a damning official 
report by the Comptroller and. 
Auditor General. 

The computer-based Irish Gene- 
alogical Project, dreamt up by the 
former Irish prime minister, Mr 
Charles Hanghey, in the mid- 
1980s, was brought to task by the 
value-f or-money watchdog, which 


advises parliament on uses of 
public money. 

The ftnifap are an embarrass- 
ment for the Irish Tourist Board, 
Bord PaUte, at a time when it is 
already under fire far the revamp 
of its shamrock logo. 

The report said the project had 
failed to enter more than 30 per 
cent of the 29m records - many of 
them hand-written parish and 
civil records. A significant num- 
ber of entries were inaccurate. 
Irlsb genealogy has always had 
its devotees. Local priests and' 
libraries nsed to be inundated 
with requests from tourists. 

Jack Charlton was perhaps the 
man best known for his efforts in 


Irish genealogy. Some would say 
he stretched to the limits in t er na- 
tional football’s ancestral rules to 
recruit English First Division 
footballers for the Irish team. Mr 
Clinton's quest meanwhile was 
less productive,, unlike • earlier 
presidential visitors to Ireland - 
John Kennedy and Ronald Rea- 
gan. “imaginative’’ is how one 
local p rojec t official described Mr 
Clinton’s alleged links with the 
famous Cassidys of Fermanagh. 

The first systematic effort to 
collate these records tor the tour- 
ism industry before this project 
was by a primary school teacher 
in county dare, who got his 
charges to index the local Grif- 


fiths Valuation - an 1840record? 
of hint and property a Sttk lftp 
England's Domesday Book. 

Bord Failte estimates there 
were 84,000 vis ito rs in 1995 : trac- 
ing their family trees. But the.; 
potential, particularly 
Americans of Irish, descant, 
much larger. Irish Roots 
sine once ran a cover with a 
lug Mary Robinson, under* 
title “President of 70 
Inside were state on 
is our soc ce r team?” “Hitter's 
Irish relatives" - a 
the Fflhrer’s nephew, - who 
claimed once worked behind the 
bar at die ShelbonrneHoteL*. 

With Ireland this yexr camr 


memorafihg the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Gxeat Famine, travel 
agencies anticipate renewed 
interest in the -subject 
The ce n t r e s , which were set up 
in all 85 counties,, are staffed by 
an wbifkischemes. The 

ion will research a name 

mo and a fondly tree for I£35 
produce a foil report for. 

The project is Grass-border. 

an^l reties cm co-operation from 
the Church of Ireland and the 
Presbyterian Church, which have 
mare. extensive records than 
Hnnun Catholic ri pu r ch . 

The system has been partnfi- 
n a n ced by the Int ern a tio nal Fund 
for kdnii, set up to promote rec- 


onciliation between. Protestants 
«nrt ahwwf i Catholics in the wi " 
of the Anglo-Irish agreement 
1985 and supported by US, ED, 
. Canadian, ywi Australian aid. 

Bb timer Malone of the Dun 
Laogfcaire Borough Heritage Soci- 
ety says; “It’s not push-button 
genealogy- Yon need someone 
who understands Irish records. 

Mr Frank Brinkley of Irish 
Genealogy, the company responsi- 
ble for marketing the project, 
that 8.4m records have 
been entered on the system. Bat 
there are still 14m church 
records. 6m dLvfl records, and Sm 
from the first census of 1901 to 
go- • . 


Bonn setback for 
high-speed train 


By Graham Bowfey 
in Ftankfurt 

The German government 
and company backets yester- 
day threw their full support 
behind the planned 
high-speed Hamburg to Ber- 
lin train link after Ger- 
many's three largest con- 
struction companies 
withdrew from the project 
and the government forecast 
higher costs and lower reve- 
nues. 

Mr Matthias Wissmann, 
transport minister, said the 
“Transrapid” project, winch 
has been dogged by criti- 
cism, was “on track despite 
calls to the contrary” even 
though it would cost 10 per 
cent more than the DM9hn 
($5_2bn) originally estimated 
and would generate annual 
revenues of between 
DM700m and DM9S0m - 
down from the earlier esti- 
mate of DMLlSbn. 

His remarks were in sharp 
contrast to file government's 
formerly more cautious 


stance. In January Mr Wiss- 
mann indicated the ambi- 
tious project, one of Ger- 
many's largest private and 
public sector initiatives, 
would be dropped if it 
proved too expensive. 

Phillip Holzmann, Hoch- 
tief and Bilflnger & Berger 
announced they were pulling 
out of the project Hochtief 
said the train link, which 
would rely on electromag- 
netic levitation, was not 
"economically viable”. 

But the three remaining 
partners - Deutsche Rahn, 
the railway operator, Thys- 
bwu, thfl steel and engineer- 
ing group, and Siemens, the 
electrical and electronics 
group - renewed their com- 
mitment and were joined 
yesterday in the project, 
which is due to open In 2005, 
by Adtranz, the joint ven- 
ture between Daimler Benz 
and ABB, the Swiss-Swedish 
group. Deutsche Bahn would 
now lead the project, the 

gove rnmen t said. 

Mr Wissmann, who has 


been keen to control costs. 
Said that Other tn ternntfonnl 
construction groups would 
be invited to tender for the 
building of the track. The 
government is due to pay 
the estimated DM6.lbn for 
the construction of the 
track. 

The remaining project 
partners said they were 
already negotiating with for- 
eign. investors and wanted to 
add another European part- 
ner. 

Mr Heinrich von Pierer. 
chief executive of Siemens, 
said the consortium was 
talking to GEC-AJsthom, the 
Anglo-French group. 

The project, due to begin 
construction runrt year, 
been plagued by criticism 
from opposition parties and 
environmentalists. . They 
doubt whether there is suffi- 
cient itananri for the train 
link and whether it justifies 
the large amounts of state 
funding. But Mr Wissmann 
said the project would create 
more than 22,000 jobs. 


French Socialist party 
pledges to cut taxes 


By Andrew Jack in Parts 

France's opposition Socialist 
party, on the second day of 
the country's general elec- 
tion campaign, yesterday 
pledged to cut taxes and 
social security charges in an 
effort to boost economic 
growth, 

Mr Francois Hollands, the 
party's spokesman, blamed 
the climate of economic 
gloom on rising charges 
since the centre-right admin- 
istration came to power in 
1993, and called for cuts in 
both value added tax and 
payroll levies. 

His comments Mmi» the 
day after the heads of the 
two leading political parties 
held their first campaign ral- 
lies, with Mr Lionel Jospin, 


first secretary of the Social- 
ist party, speaking to mili- 
tants in Sarcelles, north of 
Paris, and Mr Alain Juppe, 
the prime minister and head 
of the centre-right RPR 
party, in Marseflles- 
A poll in Le Point maga- 
zine suggested slipping sup- 
port for the ruling RPftrUDF 
coalition. Their 39£ per cent 
of the vote would them con- 
trol of the National Assem- 
bly by just three seats. The 
Socialists scored 29 per cent 
in the poll and the Commu- 
nists 10 per cent 
Mr Jospin attempted to 
unite the forces of opposition 
to the government behind 
the theme “let’s change the 
future” - similar to the 
approach taken when 
President Jacques Chirac 


ran for office in 1996. 

Mr Juppd conceitrated his 
attacks on the “archaism" of 
the Socialist party, and the 
heavy debt incurred by high 
levels of public spending in 
the past, while also stressing 
the importance of lowering 
in or der to encourage 
enterprise and create jobs. 

The two candidates squab- 
bled over the format of a 
television debate. 

Mr Charles Pasqua, the 
former BSR interior minister 
who is &- Eurosceptic, was 
due to hold an inaugural ses- 
sion of: his “Tomorrow 
France" movement today, 
which .will be closely 
watched .for its success in 
attracting those on the polit- 
ical right. 

Election Outlook, Page 6 
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Turkey's de puty premier, Tansu (3Her, yesterday denied that ho* True Fatih party was about to pull out of the alliance 
with prime ministe r Erbakan’s ruling Islamist party 


Albanian bank chief sacked 


By Kevin Done, 

East Europe Correspondent 

Albanian President Sail 
Berisha yesterday si gned a 
decree dismissing the gover- 
nor of the Bank of Albania. 
Mr Kristaq Luniku, in a 
move which deals a blow to 
the credibility of the coun- 
try's efforts to rebuild its 
shattered economy. 

Mr Lunlku said yesterday 
that hi« removal was “ille- 
gal”. He attacked it as “an 
invasion of the central 
bank" • by Mr Berisha, 
“which is going to under- 
mina^fbe. independence of 
the Bank of Albania”. 

MrXuniku was respected 
by the international finan- 
cial institutions and was 
seen 9s an. important guar- 
antee, that. the Albanian 
authorities would pursue a 


prudent monetary policy. . 

He said yesterday: “The 
bank was the only institu- 
tion that was not under 
Berisha, but now he wants 
this Institution under his 
co n trol as well, because the 
elections are craning.” 

Albania is sepfctng finan- 
cial support from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as 
it battles, to deal with the 
anarchy unleashed by the 
collapse of a series of fraudu- 
lent pyramid schemes. The 
dismissal is expected to com- 
plicate the negotiations. 

Mr Luniku has been 
replaced byjir Qamfl Tusha, 
deputy director of the 
National nommurrial Rank, 
one of the country’s three 
beleaguered state-owned 
banks. - 

. The Bank of Albania had 
emerged under Mr Lunfku’s 


leadership as one of the 
country’s few independent 
institutions. 

His position has become 
increasingly exposed in 
recent months, however, as 
it became dear that he had 
been warning Mr Berisha 
and the government since 
late 1995 of the growing dan- 
gars posed by the develop- 
ment of the infor mal finan- 
cial market and the 
proliferation of fraudulent 
pyramid finance schemes. 

The government failed to 
act an various drafts for new 
laws proposed by the central 
bank for u$ury .,and money - 
laundering; end the judicial 
authorities did nothing to 
enforce other banking legis- 
lation, which included regu- 
lations to stop any organisa- 
tions other than licensed 
banks from taking deposits. 


Since early March Mr 
Luniku has been- in Wash- 
ington, where he lias been 
assisting Ihe IMF in drawing 
up policies to support the 
rebuilding of the fiTnrnri»i 
system in Albania , while 
continuing to run the central 
bank. • ■ • 

He said yesterday he had 
come under pressure from 
Mr Berisha to- sell central 
bank reserves to prop up the 
faltering currency, the lek, 
as the c oun tr y plunged into 
chaos earner this year, but 
he had refused. . 

Mr Luniku, 34, was drafted 
jnto thp central bank as " dep- 
uty governor when it was 
created in 1992 and became 
governor in December 1994. 
He was responsible far build- 
ing much of the legal frame- 
work and tiie monetary sys- 
tem for the central bank. : ‘ 
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hen. Mr Leonid 
.Fedun, one of Rus- 
sia's most power- 
fill oil barons, stormed into 
the offices of Izvestia, the 
venerable national daily, 
with a phalanx of body- 
guards earlier this week he 
brought a political era crash- 
ing down with him. 

Mr Fedun’s offensive was 
the latest twist in a long-run- 
ning struggle for control 
between Lukoil. Russia’s 
largest oil company and 
Izvestia’s main shareholder, 
and the newspaper’s editors 
and journalists. 

But it also marked the 
moment when, for the first 
time since the collapse of 
communism, flig stru ggle to 
establish property rights and 
the fight to entrench free- 
dom. of e xpression came Into 
conflict 

Izvestia journalists, who 
ardently supported Russia's 
democratic market reform- 
ers In their struggle against 
the Soviet regime, see the 
clash with Lukoil as a fight 
against “political censor- 
ship”. Lukoil, one of the flag- 
ships of Russia’s nascent 
capitalism, sees the Izvestia 
imbroglio as a battle for 
“shareholder rights-”. 

Their conflict, which has 
gripped the nation and ral- 
lied Russia's cultural giants 
and business tycoons to take 
sides, suggests that, for the 
first time since the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union, 
the intellectuals and- the 
entrepreneurs, the defenders 
of democracy and the build- 
ers of capitalism, may no 
longer always be on the 
same side. 

“The Intelligentsia in its 
time glorified the Bolshe- 
viks. Today, again, it does 
not understand the situa- 
tion," says Mr .Piotr Nayev, a 
Lukoil spokesman. “We con- 
sider that property rights are 
the most important and free- 
dom, of speedier of the press 
must be in second place.” 


Izvestia’s advocates are 
also not shy about compari- 
sons with the unloved Com- 
munist epoch, but their fear 
is that the raw rule of Rus- 
sia’s new tycoons may be 
almost as restrictive as that 
of its old Politburo dictators. 

“We thought that for a 
political newspaper to be 
owned by a big corporate 
Interest was better than 
being owned by the state 
and under the authority of 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, as we had 


monopolist which was once 
run by the premier. 

The story provoked an out- 
cry in Moscow: parliament 
demanded an explanation 
from, the prime minister, 
whose press secretary 
responded with the insis- 
tence that Mr Chernomyr- 
din’s sole Income was a 
humble $715 monthly salary. 
. Lukoil, which, like-all the 
main companies in the Rus- 
sian oil and gas industry, 
enjoys warm relations with 
the premier, was also per- 



been.” says Mr Otto Latsis, 
one of Izvestia’s most 
respected journalists and a. 
father figure to the young 
market reformers in the gov- 
ernment . 

“But suddenly, we realised 
that Lukoil’s interest s also 
are very large - so that not 
to touch Lukofl. it appeared 
flat we also oould not touch 
the entire government Not 
the ministry of finance, not 
the prime minister, who. 
knows who else.” - 

The showdown began a 
month ago when Izvestia. 
reprinted a controversial 
article from Le Monde which 
alleged that Mr Victor Cher- 
nomyrdin, the. Russian- 
prime minister, bad acctumi- 
lated a personal fortune 
worth $5bn. thanks largely- 
to his close links -to Gaz- 
prom. Russia's natural gas 


tin-bed. Speaking at a public 
conference Mr Vagit Alekpe- 
rov, Lukoil's powerful presi- 
dent. attacked the Izvestia 
article and warned that his 
company might dump its 
shares in the newspaper. 

But instead of breaking its 
links with the newspaper, in 
which Lukofl began to invest 
last autumn, the oil giant 
stepped up its bid for con- 
troL Thai effort reached a 
climax this week, when 
Lukofl and allied Investors, 
claiming to own a total of 
.51.3 per cent of izvestia 
stock, held a hostile share- 
holders meeting and elected 
a new board of directors 
dominated by Lukoil loyal- 
ists. Izvestia disputes the 
legality of the meeting and 
the two sides have now 
called a brief time-out in 
their sparring, during which 


they plan to consult their 
lawyers. 

In tiie opinion of the 
Izvestia staff; at stake is the 
media’s right to operate free 
of the dictates of the coun- 
try’s political and economic 
masters. 

. “I agree that shareholders’ 
rights must be defended.” 
says Mr Latsis. “Bttt this is a 
question of political censor- 
ship. it was an article about 
Chernomyrdin [which 
caused the foasj, hot about 
Alekperov." " 

Izvestia’s - censorship 
charge hinges on the news- 
paper’s assertion that in 
cranking down on Izvestia, 
Lukoil is acting on the 
offended prime minister’s 
behest 

According to Izvestia, Mr 
Chernomyrdin believed that 
Lukofl was behind the con- 
troversial article, which the 
prime minister’s office 
viewed as part of an elabo- 
rate conspiracy to weaken 
him 

“Chernomyrdin cannot 
give a direct order to fire me, 
but he can do it indirectly: 
he can get Lukoil to have me 
fired.” says MI* Igor Golem- 
biovsky, Izvestia’s editor. 

Lukoil - says Izvestia’s 
greatest offence was to bring 
the oil company under suspi- 
cion of actively plotting 
against the premier. ' 

This assumption that, as 

Mi- Nayev puts ft, “ha who 
pays, orders the music”, is at 
the root of the dispute. Most 
of Russia’s leading newspa- 
pers and television <*hamiain 
are controlled by financial 
magnates who openly use 
their media muscle to -fur- 
ther. their political interests. 
TTiefr. dictates are, of course, 
much easier to bear than the 
iron censorship -of the Com- 
munists. But this version of 
a capitalist press ts also a lot 
closer to the apocryphal 
tales Soviet propagandists 
once, told about the west 
than it is to the real thing. 


Ukraine ) 
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down. . . 
for 

ten days 


By Matthew Kaminski 
biK tea 

Ukraine, at the peak of a 
post-Soviet craze for public 
holidays, is shutting down 
today for 10 days. 

The happy coincidence of 
the old Communist stalwart. 
May Day, and the even older 
Orthodox Easter, observed 
(officially only since 1992) . 
lata: than usual, gave the 
g overnment a popular idea: 
take the whole week off. 

By official decree, nothing 
will be open until May 5. 
Then from May 8 until May 
12 - for (second world war> 
Victory Day - Ukrainians 
will do it again. 

- -The fondness for time off 
is nothing new. The Soviet 
Union idealised work, 
liberally awarding Heroes of 
Socialist Labour medals that 
many Ukrainians treasure to 
this day, but its people 
actually did very little of it 

Tim hew Ukraine provides 
many p r e t ex t s . Old Orthodox 
Christian holidays are again 
celebrated. So arenew 
Ukrainian ones and a 
vibrant Communist 
constituency ensures 
Bolshevik holy days stay 
put. 

Ideology aside, few appear 
to trrind. The elite has 
booked solid many outbound 
flights next week from Kiev, 
favouring Red Sea resorts or 
the large European dries.. 
Even In off season, the 
Orianda in Yalta, the 
picturesque Crimean beach 
spot’s best hotel filled Its 
last room long ago. 

Sensitive to charges of 
nfnriai sloth. Ukraine’s 
foreign minister, Mr 
Hexmady Udovenko, said 
Kiev’s leaders would use the 
occasion for “important" 
diplomatic trips- 


The poorer masses, who 
have suffered through six 
years of depression, axe 
more bemused. “It is frankly 
a little strange: factories are 
already not working and 
many people are unem- 
ployed," said Ms Galfaa 
Korzhevina, waiting for her 
bos. Her meagre pension 
.keeps; her Kiev, but Ms 
Korzhevina knows what she 
will do an May Day. *TU 
march. Ifssuch an 
imp o rtant celebration of 
hard labour.".. 

Some private 
entrepreneurs who have 
fuBy embraced th&capitalist 
work ethic complain about 
lost business. And the tax 
men are positively irate. 

Mr Mykola Azarov, the 
director of the national tax 
authority, fins week 
presented a staggering bill: 
the. holiday will cost Ukraine 
at least 350m hryvnia 
($19lm) in Inst revenue. 

Faced with a.deepening 
economic crisis and little to 
show for the past four 
months, the government 
does not seem to deserve a 
break. Mr Jeffrey Sachs, the 
Harvard professor who 
advises the government, this 
week urged Ktev to “work 
every day, around the 
dock”. A reformist MP 
sarcastically responded: “We 
may need to rest first" 

Dis en ch anted opposition 
politicians are echoing 
Ukraine’s national pod; 
TOras Shevchenko, who in 
the 19th centu r y struggled in 
vain to arouse his native 
land against Russian rule. 

A Shevchenko verse 
invoked his frustration with 
Ukrainian inaction: . 
fit's terrible to He in chains 
And rot in dungy deep, 

Bui it's still toorse, when yon 
are free. 

To sleep, and sleep, and 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Country frozen in time as cold wax mentality lingers among elite and extends to man in street 

Zaire lost in a world of its own 


By Mctwta Wrong 
hi Kinshasa 

Mrs Nzuzl Wa Mombo is a 
woman who normally ema- 
nates a sense of sleek 
well-being. Her years in the 
political arena have clearly 
done this successful busi- 
nesswoman - an admirer of 
Margaret Thatcher - no 
harm. Perfectly coiffed, she 
is fragrant with perfume. 
Gold glistens on ears, fingers 
and wrists. 

But today she can barely 
contain her rage. Sitting an 
her terrace she blasts the 
foreign powers destroying 
the man she venerates. 
“What did Mobutu not do 
when it came to furthering 
US interests? What risks did 
he not take? Zaireans have a 
strong sense of friendship 
and these are not easy 
things to forget The west 
will live to regret what it is 
doing today in Zaire.” 

The litany is a familiar 
one. As gmfihflflfl waits to be 
stormed by the rebel alli- 
ance. Zaire’s “dinosaurs" - 
the pampered elite who ben- 
efited from President Mob- 
utu Sese Seko's 32-year rule 
- are waking up to the 
threat of extinction. 

Interviews are dominated 
by tirades against the 


“satanlc plot* by a “neo-colo- 
nialist” US. 

“They can’t believe the 
times when Belgium, or 
Morocco or the CIA would 
leap to Mobutu’s rescue are 
over,” says a diplomat. 
“They can’t shake off the 
cold war mentality because 
they have never experienced 
anything else. It has always 
been there so it always will 
be there. They stopped 
looking at the outside world 
when it changed.” The 
“mouvance presidentielle” 
still has not registered the 
fact that - whatever help Mr 
Laurent Kabila may be get- 
ting ftom his friends from 
the east - the rebels are tri- 
umphing thanks to the enor- 
mous support they enjoy 
among a downtrodden popu- 
lation. 

Instead, the rebel advance 
is viewed entirely as a con- 
spiracy by Washington, in 
cahoots with puppet govern- 
ments in Uganda and 
Rwanda. Pro-Mobutu news- 
papers heralded the signing 
of a $lbn contract between 
the rebels and a US company 
as incontrovertible proof 
Washington had launched 
the war with the sole aim of 
appropriating Zaire’s min- 
eral riches. 

To say Zaire was scarred 


Signs that Angola Is about to become 
directly involved in Zaire's civil war 
yesterday sent ripples of alarm through 
western governments, increasingly 
alienated by rebel leader Mr Laurent 
Kabila’s ruthless treatment of hundreds of 
thousands of Rwandan refugees, writes 
Michaia Wrong from. Kinshasa. 

The Angolan army Is believed to have 
sent tanks and heavy artillery 
to Hondo, a town <m the border 
with Zaire, and was perfor min g joint 
military exercises there with 
the Alliance of Democratic Forces for the 


liberation of Congo CAFDLJ fighte r s. 

“Regional support for Kabila Is bu£Hting;’ r 
ta<J a Bmhafri itstd “TTpmdWj. 

R wanda, Hm-irruTf Tgt mmfn ATig r Ja, - 

Zambia are all sick; and tired of Mob din’s 
habft of supporting any gueniBa movement 
that comes along. They are getting their - - 
own back.” 

The prospect of regional escalation Is' . . 
worrying foreign goveanments, coming at a 
time when some aid and refief agencies say 
the rebels are trying to-efintinate 100^00 
Rwandan refugees trapped south of the 
eastern town of ri m i pni 


tog on the g r o und to con- 
vince Zaireans fundamental 


by the cold war is an under- 
statement. More than any 
other African country, it 
appears frozen in time, 
trapped in an epoch when 
Washington and Moscow's 
desires determined the lives 
of far-away Africans. The 
destruction of the Berlin 
Wall, the fragmentation of 
the Soviet Onion, appear not 
to have registered on the 
Zairean psyche. 

The obsession with west- 
era interference is not con- 
fined to the ruling class. It 
extends to the entire politi- 
cal aafahl iflhman t anil tho 

man in the street 

At street corners ordinary 
Zaireans huddle around 
newsstands searching for 
clues to the west’s “agenda" 
for Zaire. Quizzing visitors 


for insights, they laugh 
incredulously when told 
most foreign governments 
regard the country as a mas- 
sive 

When an opposition leader 
is asked to explain what Pat- 
rice Lumumba, the assassi- 
nated prime minister who 
was Mr Kabila's mentor, rep- 
resents for Zaireans today, 
he explodes into a furious 
defence. “Why are you all so 
frightened of Lumumba?" 
expostulates Mr Christophs 
Gbengne. “We are against 
nationalisation. We welcome 
foreign. capiiaL We are not 
communists." The reassur- 
ance sounds as dated as the 
political convictions of 
Lumumba himself killed in 
1961 before having time to 
develop a coherent philoso- 


phy. But the obsession with 
conspiracy theories is not 
without its rationale. From 
Belgium's King Leopold 
onwards, external players 
interfeed ruthlessly in Zair- 
ean affairs. The CIA plotted 
Lumumba's death, -before 
helping Mr Mobutu seize 
control- They then kept him 
there as a bastion a gains t 
communism, supplying Ww 
with , weapons and merce- 
naries when necessary. 

And if by 1990 the 
Ame ricans and Rfllpuma had 
distanced themselves from 
Mr Mobutu, support from, 
the French, reluctant to lose . 
an African ally after alien- 
ating Rwanda, filter the vac- 
uum. Despite Mr Mobutu’s 
nominal acceptance of 
democracy, there was moth- 


realities had altered- : 

The conviction, that Zaire’s 
fete is bong decided by oth- 
ers explains the passivity 
outsiders find so exasperat- 
ing. “Throughout the war, 
most Zaireans have simply 
sat and waited to be liber- 
, aied,” says an analyst. 
“Even now, when Mobutu is 
cm his last legs, they expect 
someone else to bundle him 
onto a helicopter and do the 
job for them.” 

History will probably look 
back cm Mobutu’s fell as the 
death rattle of cold war 
involvement in Africa. Deal- 
ing a shattering blow ; to, 
France, the last colonial 
power stm heavily involved 
in the continent, it could 
herald the start of a new, 
nwpryrfifftah’te era in which 
Africans set their own 


The fim*i irony is that the 
man who can now. deliver 
tha coup da grace to three 
decades of psychological 
dependency is himself a cold 
war product. A devotee of 
Lumumba, former Maoist, 
comrade-in-arms of Che Gue- 
vara; Mr Kabila must prove 
he is no “dinosaur”, , if he is 
to wake Zaire from its Rip 
Van Winkle trance. 


Japan ponders effect 
of sales tax increase 


By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo 

Japan’s beleaguered retailers 
will be keeping an anxious 
watch on sales during 
“Golden Week", the coun- 
try's annual vacation period, 
when rural Japanese flock to 
cities and, alongside holiday- 
ing office workers, bead for 
department stores and shop- 
ping plazas. The string of 
national holidays which 
begins nwt week is seen as 
a revealing test of consumer 
sentiment following the 
April 1 increase in sales tax 
from 3 per cent to 6 per cent 

Figures published this 
week by supermarkets. 
chain stores and department 
stores show a surge in 
March sales, as shoppers 
rushed to buy costly items 
such as home appliances 
ahead of the tax increase. 
But they have underlined 
fears among retailers that 
business would inevitably 
improve in the short term 
before suddenly getting 
worse. 

For some retailers, the fig- 
ures also showed a worrying 
polarisation in spending pat- 
terns. away from medium- 
ranked supermarkets and 
department stores for pur- 
chases of mainstay items 
such as food, toward cheaper 
chaiu stores and high-end 
department stores. 

Department stare sales in 
March jumped 23 per cent at 
an annual rate to Y968bn, 
C$7.62bn) recording the first 
double-digit growth since 
June 1990. according to the 
Japan Department Stores 
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Association. The association 
said thp main factor driving 
sales was a consumer rush 
in the second half of the 
month, particularly for 
pricey items before the tax 
increase. 

Sales in Tokyo stores 
alone amounted to Y2TL9bn, 
up 21.7 per cent The most 
sought-after items, by cate- 
gory, included furniture 
which saw an annualised 
sales increase of more than 
55 per cent, while home 
appliances leapt 60 per cent 
and sundry items, including 
jewellery and artwork, grew 
by 37 per cent Food sales, 
however, grew only a moder- 
ate 5.4 per cent 

Chain stores, meanwhile, 
said March sales rose 26.4 
per cent from the previous 
month to Yl,520bn, repre- 
senting a year-on-year 
increase of 8.4 per cent 

The Japan Chain Stores 
Association said that home 
electrical appliances were 


among the most popular 
items, recording a 46 per 
cent annual increase in 
sales. 

Supermarkets, meanwhile, 
reported an increase of only 
0.7 per cent in March to 
Yl&978bn. However the fig- 
ure represented the first 
annual Increase in five 
years. 

Reflecting trends semi in 
department and rhain stores, 
home appliances recorded 
the highest sales growth, ris- 
ing nearly 47 per cent to 
Y68dbn. 

Following the February 
end of the business year for 
most retailers, many have 
forecast forther increases in 
sales for the current busi- 
ness year on strong aarningg 
results. 

Analysts, however, say it 
is too early to gauge the 
overall impact of the sales 
tax increase on consumer 
sentiment and warn that 
some of the largest retailers 
have been too optimistic in 
their sales projections for 
the current year. 

The government’s Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency yes- 
terday recently announced 
the results of a survey of 
retail prices around the 
country following the April 1 
saip<? tax increase. 

The agency, which has 
expressed concern about the 
potential negative impact of 
the tax on retailers and con- 
sumer spending, said prices 
of 30 key consumer items 
increased by an average L7 
per cent from the previous 
m ont h . 
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BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


B.H.P. MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY LTD 

The Joint Administrators, Richard RaxHe acd Peter Soustcr, offer 
for sale as a going concern die businss and assets of this 
Midlands based manufacturer and designer of coil line 
technology and specialist processi ng Uses. 

Principal features of the business include: 

■ Blue chip customer base 

■ Significant wade in faogrcss and order book 

■ Sole UK agent for world leader in press technology 

■ Foil CAD and design capability 

■ Skilled and experienced workforce 

■ Modem premises and equipment 

For Amber information, please contact Guy Mander or Ian Rose 
of Baker Tilly, Scottish life House, 154 Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham B3 3HN. TU: 0121 233 2323 Fax: 0121 236 8782. 


BAKER TILLY 

Cb*Tt*TtJ Aermwttema 

Baker TQIy is registered to cany on audit wok and 
■reboriaedu cany oofavcaosear Business by the 

tngifilft! nffTm^ifml AcnrafnWnt, in V ngjmnA *nti Bfaim 


Les Echos 


FINANCIAL TUBS 


The FT can help you reach additional business 
readers hi France. Our link with the French 
business newspaper, Les Echos, gives you a 
unique recruitment advertising opportunity to 
capitalise on the FTs European readership 
and to target the French business world. 

For I n forma t ion on rates and further derate 
please telephone: 

Toby Rnden-Crotts on +44 17t 873 4027 



Aryeh Deri is held aloft by su pp orter s at a Sto rally is Jerusalem an Wednesday during 
which he protested against the decision to indict hhn an corruption charges ap 

New divide emerges 
in Israeli politics 


W hen - Mr Aryeh 
Deri, leader of 
Shas, the ultra- 
Orthodox party in Mr Benja- 
min Netanyahu's Likud-led 
coa lition , addressed a huge 
rally this week, he tried to 
unleash tbs genie of ethnic 
nationalism. 

Mr Deri, bom in Morocco 
in 1959, was the only person 
to be Indicted for breach of 
trust, fraud and extortion 
over the short-lived and con- 
troversial appointment of 
Mr Ron! Bar-On as attorney 
general. 

Even though the prosecu- 
tors had ample evidence to 
indict him on Sunday. Mr 
Deri did not accept their 
decision lightly. 

Instead, he used the rally 
to depict himself and Shas. a 
political umbrella for the 
Oriental and North African, 
or Sephardic, Jewish com- 
munities as being made 
scapegoats by the European, 
or Ashkenazi, Jews. 

“I will tell you one big 
secret.” he told the chanting 
black-suited crowds. “Every- 
one asks why this movement 
Is being persecuted. This is 
religious and racial persecu- 
tion. The shaBwiire wiD alter 
the character of the state of 
Israel We will get over this." 

The fear that Mr Deri 
would reopen divisions 
between Ashkenazi and 
Sephardic Jews prompted 
President Ezer Weizman to 
hold talks with Shas before 
the rally. “One should not. 
God forbid, take this event 
and turn it into an instance 
of discrimination against the 
Sephardi community and the 
supremacy of the Ashkena- 


zis," . he said. *1 asked the 
Shas Knesset not to 

let the ethnic genie out of 
the bottle.” 

But Mr Deri and Rabbi 
Ovadia Yossef, Shas's spiri- 
tual leads-, seem intent on' 
resuscitating the Ashkenazi 
Sephari divide to galvanise 
its support before extracting 
farther concessions from the 
Netanyahu government. It 
co mm a n ds 10 seats in the 66- 
strong coalition, enough to 
topple the government if it 
chose to withdraw. 

A s Shas is also synony- 
mous with combating 
toe growing secular- 
isation of the country, the 
ethnic divide evoked at the 
rally also had a sub-text - 
the growing polarisation 
between secular and ultra- 
Orthodox Israelis. 

"Shas is trying to establish 
a system of cultural ghet- 
tos,” said Mr Moshe Lisk, 
professor of ethnic relations 
at the Hebrew University In 
Jerusalem. 

“The second-rank leader- 
ship of Shas fosters and 
strengthens among the 
movement’s supporters the 
belief that every decision is 
based on toe hatred of reli- 
gion and the hatred of 
Sephardi Jews.” 

Likud, founded in 1973, 
provided a political home far 
the Sephardim who felt dis- 
criminated against by the 
Ashkenazi, the founders of 
Israel But Likud, which has 
a large secular constituency, 
was not considered religious 
enough for Shas, which, 
after its establishment as a 
party in 1983, stunned toe 


el e ctor ate when Mr Deri won 
four seats in the 1981 elec- 
tions. 

Today it is in a stronger 
position to extract more con- 
cessions. 

It is difficult to gauge Mr 
Netanyahu’s commitment, 
apart from political expedi- 
ency, to Shas. 

But other Likud deputies, 
most notably Mr Michael 
Eitan, the coalition’s pariia- 
mentary leader, recognise it 
is sot the ethnic divide but 
the religious one which, 
apart from the peace pro- 
cess, is becoming the biggest 
force in Israeli politics. 

Since every government 
win remain beholden to 
Shas, particularly since 
demography Is in the latter’s 
favour - Sephardic Jews 
have an-average of nine chil- 
dren per family - there is a 
very gradual consensus 
emerging for a new political 
realignment. Analysts 
believe that, eventually, 
LQcud’s liberal factions will 
join the opposition Labour 
party to form a new centrist 
party. 

“The old divide between 
left and right is fading as toe 
new divide between secular 
and religious is growing 
stronger,” Mr Eitan said 
recently. 

In the meantime, Shas and 
the other Ultra-Orthodox 
parties will need to do their 
utmost to extract more con- 
cessions as the Jewish state 
of Israel grapples with the 
almost irreconcilable task of 
combining Judaism with 
de m ocr a cy. 

Judy Dempsey 


Egypt in 6 Jerusalem Appeal’ 


By Mark Htfoand in Cairo 

Egypt’s secular and Islamic 
opposition parties yesterday 
demanded a reversal in the 
normalisation of its relations 
with Israel, in protest at toe 
Israeli government’s con- 
struction of Jewish settle- 
ments an Arab land to defi- 
ance of the Oslo accords on 
Middle East peace. 

In a rare but revealing 
show of common purpose six 
political groups, including 
toe banned Moslem Brother- 
hood, as wen as several pro- 
fessional. associations, co- 
signed a “Jerusalem 


Appeal”, which called upon 
the Egyptian government to 
recall the Egyptian ambassa- 
dor from Tel Aviv, suspend 
tiip sal* of Egyptian oil to 
Israel, and stop Egyptian 
and Israeli tourists from 
travelling to one another’s 
countries. 

In a tone - reflective of 
Egyptian public opinion, 
which is strongly anti-Israel 
despite the policy of normali- 
sation which toe two gover n ^ 
meats have had since the 
1979 Camp David accord, toe 
diverse opposition groups,* 
who have a mere 13 seats in, 
the 444-seat parliament,' 


appeared set aside their own 
deep differences. “The Egyp- 
tian government... is called 
upon to stop apHng on all 
the economic, commercial 
and cultural agreements and 
protocols which it has signed 
with IsraeL to stop selling oil 
and gas, and to stop Zionist 
tourism and all kinds of nor- 
maSsarion with Israel, ~ the. 
statement said. 

It added that this included 
a freeze on regional eco- 
nomic projects which grew 
out of toe Middle East and 
North Africa economic con- 
ferences, last held in' Cairo 
in November. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 



The World Wank fa stepping*® efforts to fight corruption 
in developing economies, Mr James W ol fenso hn , 
president of the multilateral l endin g institution, said 
-yesterday. 

: At a press confo rpTinp on toe eve of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank spring meetings, Mr 
Wolfensohn said corruption remained the biggest factor 
ftitritrfrtwff inv e stm ent In many ema ging m a rke t 
«-onmniwt .ms World Bank was involved in intensive 
efforts to help governments tackle the problem. 

T he corruption is way higher an the World 

Bank’s agenda than it has ever been," he said. 

Tlm Warld Bank had conducted seminars in the past 

year with governments and. private sector groups in a 
dozen countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
thou gh Mr WoMtasobn declined to identity them 
individually- The aim was to canvass ideas on how to 
wph t >orriiptinh. The foil hank board would consider an 
i^wTiai papa* an an aim -corrupt! on strategy at its 
Tnofttfagnptt month. Gerard Baker, Washington 

Volkswagen row nears end 

Hopes rose yesterday that Volkswagen and the European 
Commission would soon resolve their dispute over 
i nve s tmen t subsidies granted to the carmaker by the 
German state of Saxony , alter Mr Gfintar Rexrodt, 
Germany’s economics minister, said agreement was near- 
Mr Rexrodt gave no details but said the two sides liad 
agreed in princip le cm a settlement and only one or two 
minor matters remained to be clarified. 

The dispute arose last summer after the Commission " 
blocked DM241m (S140m) of subsidies for two VW plants 
in Saxony, which then disbursed DM92min defiance of 
the ban. Peter Norman, Bonn 

Senate election briefing 

The US Justice Department and tbe FBI are reported to 
have told members of the Senate intelligence committee 
that, a Chinese plan to funnel money into toe 1996 US 
elections, in order to infinenra US policy, was approved at 
the highest levels. 

The briefing was reported in yesterday’s Washington 
Post. Although there has been no evidence produced in 
public of Chinese involvement in the election, just tbe 
suggestion of the scheme has created widespread 
uneasiness over the Clinton administration’s plans to 


improve relations with Beijing; Beijing has strongly 
denied the report. But it cast a shadow over the recent 
visit of Mr Ai Gore, vice-president, to China and the 
expected visit of President Jiang Zemin to the US in the 
autumn. 

According to the Post, the attorney general, Ms Janet 
Reno, and Mr Lords Freeh, FBI director, told intelligence 
canmtittee members that intercepts of communications 
between Beijing and toe Chinese embassy in Washington 
revealed “amazing” details of toe plan. It has also tracked 
some money transfers from Beijing, which could have 
been used in the plan. •••'.. Nancy Dtame, Washington 

Query over De Beers contract 

De Beers has effectively been given three months notice 
by Zaire’s rebel alliance to«t it is terminating toe South 
African group’s exclusive contract to buy the rough or 
uncut diamond output from the state owned company 
Mkd&re de Bakwanga (Miba). Mr Tim Capon, a De Beers 
director, said that Mr Mwana M»mp > Mawanpanga, the 
aiHann* economy minister, frad rnadp it clear that he 
wanted to look at aiteraative ways Of selling Mlba's 
output. 

“We still have to come up with proposals and you could 
say the situation is p retty flu id." Mr Capon added. He 
pointed out that, while Miba's production of about 500*000 
carats a month, worth roughly 512 a carat (or |6m a 
month In total), was important to Zaire, it was a very 
small part of the M^Sbn annual sales by De Beers’ Central 
Selling Organisation, which dominates world trade in 
rough diamonds. 

De Beers bought more diamonds from Zaire’s small 
producers and toe alliance had given toe go-ahead for toe 
group to re-open its buying offices, said Mr Capon. 

“We are in tbe process of doing that hut we are having 
to deal with toe problem of how you get cash in and 
diamonds out securely when a civil war is 
going on.” ‘ Kenneth Gooding, ’Mating Correspondent 

Romania spy chief may resign 

General Virgil Magureanu. head of the powerful 
Romanian intelligence service, has offered to resign, 
according to a spokesman. The body, called the Romanian 
Information Service (SRI), is based on elements of the 
Securitate, the notorious secret police of communist 
R omania , of which General Magureanu was a senior 


officer. SRI spokesman, Mr Nlcolae Ulleru, said that the 
resignation offer was prompted by “pressure from groups 
in Romania and abroad". 

He suggested that there was probably a connection with 
Romania’s desire to be invited to join Nato at toe Madrid 
conference in July. Same western diplomats have given 
tiie co n ti n uing Securitate legacy as a reason to delay 
Romanian membership. Anato I Uetten, Budapest 

EU tax on wheat exports 

The ED has imposed a tax an wheat exports in an effort to 
control a surge' in prices and to curb exports in the face of 
falling grain stocks. 

A European Commission official said the tax was 
imposed because toe market was overheating as a result 
of unusual weather conditions in the EU and US. EU 
pr ices hav e risen by as much as -20 per cent above tbe 
intervention level which Is set by the European 
Commission. 

EU prices have been rising steadily since mid-March 
mainly because of a prolonged drought in Portugal, Spain, 
the UK and parts of France. World prices have also risen 
sharply on fears that the 1997 grain harvest will be poor 
because of the drought in Europe and adverse weather in 
the US. 

Prices have also been driven up by the continuing rise 

in demand world-wide, which has left stocks depleted 
The EU move came despite a record EU cereals har vest 
of 200m tonnes last year and earUm- indications wf awntop r 
massive crop in 1997, However, EU grain stocks have 
fallen to just over lm tonnes from 2^m tonnes at the start 
of the. season last July. Canotme Southey, Brussels 

Bomb blast In Milan 

Italy's n ati on al holiday celebrating the liberation from 


r .. T 3 ‘■ uc m a pawerru 

home-made bomb outside the main offices of toe ettv bal 
in Milan yesterday. 

No one was injured as the device, consisting of bolts 
placed inside a canister, exploded in tbe early hours of tl 
morning when streets ofMIIan were deserted. But it was 
the first serious terrorist b ombing sin** a series of 
attacks, carried out by the Mafia in 1993. 

Both the timing and the placing of the bomb also 


— ot uie po mn also 

clearly suggested a link with local elections to be held 
tomorrow in which Milan is toe single most important 
city cornual at stake. No one claimed responsibility for 
the bomb. “This as a very serious incident." Mr 

Giorgio Napohtano, the interior minister. . 

‘‘This has happened on April 25 - an occasion whic h 
should unite all Italians- And it is on the eve of local 
elections which should be held in a free and serene 
® rrtr(nunent " BobertGraham. Ra 
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Corporate 
Japan hit 
by gangsters 


NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


M r Y may be one of 
Japan’s sokaiya 
gangsters, bnt he 
talks like a corporate activ- 
ist. 

“The problem is that Japa- 
nese companies are less 
transparent than American 
companies - they have a lot 
of secrets to hide," he said 
yesterday. For Nomura Secu- 
rities, one of those secrets 
was paying Y38m ($300,000) 
to a sokaiya. 

When it was forced to 
admit the payment, several 
of its biggest customers 
defected, knocking it from 
its long-held position as the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange’s 
leading broker. 


‘Japanese 
companies are 
less transparent 
than American 
companies — 
they have a lot 
of secrets to 
hide’ — a 
Japanese 
sokaiya gangster 


This week, a third of its 
board directors resigned, 
Including the president. 

But most Japanese compa- 
nies still deeply dislike fac- 
ing probing questions and 
will go to great lengths 
to avoid anything which 
involves any public loss of 
face or embarrassment. 

Two other large compa- 
nies, the foods group Aji- 
nomoto and retailer Takashi- 
mya, have also faced recent 
scandals over sokaiya pay- 
ments, which have been 
technically illegal for 15 
years. 

The sokaiya take their 
name from the Japanese 
word for shareholders’ meet- 
ings - kabvnishi sokai - 
since their main “job" is 
extracting money from com- 
panies in exchange for 
refraining from asking diffi- 
cult questions at these 
events. 

Yesterday, Mr Y defended 
his business with vigour. 

It Is natural that sokaiya 
should be blamed, but you 
need to blame other things 
like the police and compa- 
nies as well." he said. And it 
is not easy being a sokaiya, 
he said. “We have to have 
smart questions to ask in 
shareholders' meetings.” 

Mr Y uses the Internet to 
research information on 
companies, reads “over 10 
newspapers a day" and 
studies legal tracts and 
industry research papers. He 
plans to travel to the US 
next week, to attend Ford’s 
ann ual meeting, in order to 
understand how US share- 
holders behave. 

When the sokaiya first 
emerged with a force in the 
1950s, their image was dis- 
tinctly thuggish. 

But as their fortunes 
waxed with the economy as 
whole, they have become 
much more sophisticated, as 
Mr Vs claims indicate. 


Aa Mr Raisuke Mlyawaki, 
a former Japanese police 
cbie£ said: “A lot of sokaiya 
are real financial experts 
and may know more than 
company executives." 

Most sokaiya now own 
shares in the companies they 
are harassing. Some even 
claim to be representing 
groups of shareholders 
against the company. 

Mr Y said: “We do not just 
deal with shareholders meet- 
ings, but also other 
In a recent case, for exam- 
ple. we attacked a company 
over an insurance case." 

Anyone wishing to hire 
the sokaiya can find them 
easily enough. Tokyo book- 
stores are currently sto cking 
a directory called “Tantosha 
Hikkei" 1997, which provides 
gui d ance on the sokaiya - 
and advertises the services 
Of 687 Of them 

Despite their new image, 
resisting some sokaiya can 
be highly dangerous. When 
the general affairs manager 
of Fuji Film tried to stop 
paying the annual Y400.000 
sokaiya bribes in 1991, he 
was slain in a traditional 
sword attack 

It is claimed that some of 
Nomura’s executives faced 
similar personal threats. 

The key to beating the 
sokaiya, some argue, is 
encouraging managers to 
become more open - and 
Japan’s traditionally docile 
shareholders to exert their 
muscle. “It’s all a matter of 
disclosure,” explained an 
adviser to a securities 
groups. 

“After all.” he said, “in the 
west the whole point of 
shareholders’ meetings is to 
ana w p r difficult questions - 
we need to get that mental- 
ity here." 

Some companies are cer- 
tainly trying to move 


The sokaiya s 
main ‘job’ is 
extracting 
money from 
companies for 
not asking 
difficult 
questions at 
shareholders’ 
meetings 


towards more openness: next 
month Takashimaya will 
open its general meeting to 
the press for the first time 
ever, after some sharehold- 
ers sued its executives for 
sokaiya payments. 

Mr Y himgftlf thinks the 
system will change. “Eventu- 
ally sokaiya jobs will go as 
Japan moves to a system 
with ombudsman and share- 
holders' law suits.” be said. 
“The key to changing the 

traditional system of corpo- 
rate culture in Japan is for- 
eign pressure.” But for the 
moment he gives no signs of 
chang in g his own job- 

Gillian Tett 

Additional reporting by Mti- 
suko MatsuamL 


Chemical weapons vote a victory for Clinton 


By Edward Mortimer 

The US Senate's ratification 
of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention (CWC) on Thurs- 
day night, by 74 votes to 26, 
marks President Bill Clin- 
ton’s first big foreign policy 
victory In his second term. 

It shows that his adminis- 
tration can work effectively 
on foreign policy issues with 
the Republican-controlled 
Congress, and will come as a 
considerable relief to US 
allies around the world. It is 
also a blow to the authority 
of Mr Jesse Helms, the much 
feared chairman of the Sen- 
ate foreign relations c ommi t, 
tee, who carried less than 
half his Republican col- 
leagues with him in oppos- 
ing the treaty. 

The convention, which 
bans development produc- 
tion, stockpiling and transfer 
as well as use of ch emical 
weapons, and contains 
highly detailed verification 
provisions, is due to come 
Into force on Tuesday. It 
would have done so anyway, 
since the requisite 65 coun- 
tries had ratified it by last 
October. (The US is the 
75th.) But without the partic- 
ipation of the world’s lead- 
ing power, which has a 
declared chemical weapons 
stockpile of 30,000 tonnes, its 
effect would have been 
greatly reduced. 

Now aQ eyes will be on 
Russia, the other declared 
possessor of nhgminai weap- 


Chemical warfare: who has what? 


UtpchpMaa (agsnt tonnaa) 



US ratification of the treaty banning chemicals weapons 
opens up a S3bn market for the destruction of US 
stockpiles, a UK science and engineering company said 
yesterday, writes Leyla Boulton, Environment 
Correspondent. ABA Technology, the only non-US company 
to have re ce ived an official badge of approval for its 
technology to dismantle chemical weapons. Is particularly 
keen to sell the US a mobile plant capable of destroying 
weapons at mare than one site. 

Its Silver n technology, developed out of a process to 
treat contaminated waste from the nuclear industry, turns 
chemical weapons such as mustard gas and VX tnto water, 
salt and carbon dioxide. Mr Mike Watson, executive 
director for marketing and sales, said the company was 
now looking for a US partner, such as Bechtel, the 
construction company, or Inckheed Martin, the defence 
contractor, to complement its marketing efforts. ABA 
Technology and three US companies were accredited by the 
Na tional Research Council as capable of “doing the Job” in 
a competition launched by the US Defence Department in 
anticipation of the treaty’s ratification. 


ons. President Beals Yeltsin 
sent the convention to the 
State Duma for ratification 
on March 17, just before his 
Helsinki summit with Mr 
Clinton, and last week Mr 
Sergei Baburin, deputy 
speaker of the Duma, said it 
was desirable for Russia to 
ratify it before it came into 
force. But the communists 
and nationalists who domi- 
nate the Duma are up in 
arms against the proposed 
expansion of Nato. and may 
be in no mood for a gesture 
involving close cooperation 
with western powers. 

Suspicion about Russia’s 
intentions was one reason 
for hostility to the treaty 
among US conser vative s. In 
his speech opening the 


debate on Wednesday Sena- 
tor Helms accused the Rus- 
sians of “pursuing a new 
generation of chemical 
agents specifically designed 
to circumvent the CWC, vio- 
lating their existing bilateral 
chemical weapons agree- 
ment with the US, and lying 
about their chemical stock- 
piles”. 

Mr Helms and his nTllfta 
tried to make US ratification 
conditional on Russia’s join- 
ing the treaty, but the Sen- 
ate voted to strip out this 
and other wrecking amend- 
ments. 

If Russia does join, it will 
need financial help. The cost 
of destroying Its 40, 000-tonne 
stockpile was estimated at 
SlOhn in 1993 and will now 


Boat 
people 
problem 
‘coming 
to end’ 

By Jeremy Giant in Hanoi 

The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) yesterday claimed 
the saga of the Vietnamese 
boat people was “finally 
coming to an end" after two 
decades which. saw the the 
largest refugee migration 
movement since the second 
world war. 

But Mr Sergio Vieira de 
Mello, UNHCR assistant 
high commissioner, made a 
last-minute appeal fra* asy- 
lum for about 1,300 Viet- 
namese refugees still lan- 
guishing In camps in Hong 
Kong who are threatened 
with statelessness after the 
handover to China in two 
months. 

Beijing has said it does 
not want to see any Viet- 
namese left in the territory 
once it resumes sovereignty. 

The 1,300 are part of a 
total of 3.994 boat people 
left in Hong Kong and 
although deemed refugees, 
governments have been 
reluctant to accept them 
because many are drug 
addicts, convicted criminals 
or mentally ill. However Mr 
de Mello said he hoped that 
“traditional resettlement 
countries” - mainly the US, 
Canada. Australian and 
France - would consider 
taking the refugees. 

But he added: “I must con- 
fess that this is more of a 
wish on my part than a 
likely outcome. I'm afraid 
that the majority wfll not be 
accepted.” 


Son of S Korea 
president begs 
for forgiveness 


By John Burton in Seoul 

The tearful son of the South 
Korean president yesterday 
begged for forgiveness at a 
parliamentary hearing, 
while denying allegations 
that he angag pd in extensive 

tnflnm w^p diiling . 

The opposition has 
accused Mr Kim Hyun-chul 
of pressing hanks and other 
financial institutions to lend 
nearly $6bn to the Hanbo 
steel group before it declared 
bankruptcy in January. 

The 10-hour parliamentary 
questioning of Mr Kim was 
considered crucial in deter- 
mining whether his father’s 
administration can survive 
one of the country’s biggest 
corruption scandals. 

President Kim Young- 
sam’s approval rating has 
fallen to 15 per cent, while 65 
per cent of the electorate 
believe he should not .be 
allowed to serve out his fun 
term, which ends in Febru- 
ary 1996, according to one 
recent opinion poU. 

The president’s son. 38, 
apologised for his “a r rog an t” 
conduct in a parliamentary 
hearing broadcast live on all 
three national networks. 

Tm praying for forgive- 
ness, praying for my repen- 
tance and praying for hope,” 
he said as he accepted 
responsibility for creating an 
“enormous social furore". 

Such public displays of 
remorse by influential fig- 
ures are expected in Korea, 
where Confucian tradition 
requires that social leaders 
should be morally unblem- 
ished and above reproach. 

Prosecutors are expected 


to question Mr Kim shortly 
on allegations that he 
accepted bribes for influ- 
ence-peddling in thp Hanbo 
affair and other matters, 
including government 
appointments and foreign 
contracts. Investigators have 
suggested that he will soon 
be arrested. “I will accept 
punishment if I am guilty of 
a crime," he told his parlia- 
mentary questioners. 

The Kim a dminis tration 
hag already been shakpn by 
the trial of 10 businessmen 


and politicians, including 
several dose associates -of 
the president, for their 
Involvement In the Hanbo 
bribes-fbr-totms scandaL 

The opposition claims 
Hanbo helped finance the 
president’s 1992 election 
campaign, which his son 
helped manage, in return for 
a promise that the govern- 
ment would arrange the 
bank loans to the steel 
group. 

The junior Kim denied 
rumours he kept unspent 
funds from his father's 1992 
election campaig n and had 
asked the founder of the 
Hanbo group to help launder 
the money. 

Prosecutors are probing 
charges that the president's 
son took a Won200bn 
($224m) kickback from a 
business associate acting as 
an agent for Hanbo on the 
purchase of steelmaking 
equipment from a German 
company. He is also accused 
of infinpnring government 
policy on North Korea, 
including allegedly helping 
arrange Hanbo’s investment 
in a North Korean steel mill. 


Unity the theme for Yemen election 


r "y nity is the overrfd- 
I mg theme for nearly 

I J 5m Yem enis who go 
the polls tomorrow to 

set a new parliament in 
e country's first general 
jetion since the bloody 
M civil war, which left 
esident AH Abdullah Saleh 
firm control. The elections 

II also be the first to be 
Id free of threat or fears of 
southern se ce ssio n . 

rhey will, officials and 
stern diplomats agree, 
re the president and his 
rty, the General People’s 
ogress (GPC), an apportu- 
ty to demonstrate that he 
s not just national control, 
t nationwide support. 

More than 2,300 candidates 
i competing for 301 seats, 
le GPC is expected to 
Lain an overall majority, 
lile its erstwhile partner. 
» Islamist Yemeni Reform 
oup (Islah), could divide 
b rest with independents, 
because of the 20 per cent 
iteracy rate, symbols are 
ing widely used by the 12 
Utical parties and indepen- 
ots to iifantify their cause, 
te GPC, for example, has 
osen the horse: Islah the 
n. One independent is said 
be wring a mobile tele- 
one as a symbol: others 
rnels. falcons, dinosaurs, 
les. chalk and water wells. 


. . SAftDi A '■*•*** " Hu. • 



The Yemen Socialist party 
(YSP), the former ruling 
party of South Yemen before 
unity with the north in May 
1990, is still officially boy- 
cotting the elections, 
although some dissident 
members are standing as 
independents. 

The issues and national 
priorities confronting the 
country can be summed up 
thus: how to make ends 
meet Yemen is a small oil 
producer, some 335.000 bar- 
rels a day. It Is also poor, 
with a 1996 per capita 
income of only S280.half 
that of Egypt and two-thirds 
that of India and Pakistan. 

Under an IMF-inspired eco- 
nomic restructuring pro- 
gramme. president Saleh has 


unified the six exchange 
rates that existed two years 
ago, brought annual infla- 
tion down from over 100 per 
rent to 7 per cent, and cut 
subsidies. As a result of sub- 
sidy cuts, the cost of living 
has soared. 

Observers agree the mere 
feet the election campaign 
has been conducted peace- 
fully is a remarkable 
achievement, given Yemen’s 
long and turbulent history 
as a country where Russian- 
made AK-47 Kalashnikovs 
outnumber its 16m popula- 
tion by three-tixme. 

Yemen has been one coun- 
try only since 1990. For hun- 
dreds of years the northern 
part bad been ruled by auto- 
cratic Imams from their cap- 


ital. Sanaa, until their 
authority was challenged by 
republicans in 1962 and they 
were finally ousted in 1967. 
President Saleh seized con- 
trol in 1978 and surprised 
almost everyone, not only by 
surviving, but by success- 
fully consolidating his 
power. 

But even today the writ of 
the central government does 
not always cany to the inde- 
pendent tribes of the central 
highlands and desert areas 
covering an area twice the 
size of the Britain. 

Tribal kidnappings of gov- 
ernment officials and for- 
eigners Is routine, though no 
foreigner has ever been 
harmed. 

Historical experience in 
the southern part of the 
country could hardly have 
been more different Far cen- 
turies small localised popula- 
tions had been ruled by 
numerous Sultans until the 
British took Aden as a coal- 
ing-station in the 1820s to 
secure supply lines to India. 

After the British withdrew 
in 1967. hard-line Marxist 
nationalists seized power in 
Aden and all over the former 
South Arabian Federation, 
Local Sultans were liqui- 
dated or, with thousands of 
others, fled abroad. 

When the Soviet Union 


disintegrated in 1989, South 
Yemen collapsed with it. 
Within a year, the YSP lead- 
ership embraced the Hlusion- 
ary panacea of unity. 

Disillusion, however, 
quickly set in. The YSP 
found its influence circum- 
vented by the power of 
Sanaa , an d many resented 

southern oil revenues going 
tnto coffers controlled by the 
more populous north. 

Resentment increased 
when President Saleh's deci- 
sion not to condemn Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait in 
August 1990 caused a cut-off 
of all western aid, as weD as 
expulsion from Ratuti Arabia 
of nearly lm Yemenis who 
had lived and worked there 
for generations. 

It was in this climate of 
mutual accusations of disloy- 
alty, ballot-rigging and a 
southern s ense of Injustice, 
that the 1993 national elec- 
tions were held. 

This timp round tt Is dif- 
ferent Many southerners are 
resigned, if not reconciled. 
But the main achievement 
will be that the free elections 
took place at aH Yemen is, 
by common consent setting 
an example that none of its 
neighbours has yet dared to 
follow. 

Robin Allen 


probably be higher. Last 
year the US announced 
plans for the destruction of 
its own stockpile by 2004 at a 
cost of $l2bn. (Some of the 
US stockpile has already 
been destroyed, under a law 
signed by President Ronald 
Reagan In 1985.) 

Support from senior 
Republicans — inpjmiing for- 
mer President George Bush 
whose administration negoti- 
ated and signed the treaty, 
and Mr Bob Dole, the former 
Senate majority leader who 
was last year’s presidential 
candidate - was decisive in 
getting the treaty through 
the Senate. 

A barrage of radio and 
television talk-show appear- 
ances by the secretary of 


state, Mrs Madeleine 
Albright, also helped stimu- 
late public pressure on 
wavering senators. 

But the present majority 
leader. Senator Trent Lott, 
said he would expect Mr 
Clinton to reciprocate with 
concessions on the budget. 
The administration is 
already reported to have 
promised closer co-operation 
with the Senate on payment 
of US arrears to the UN, and 
to have agreed to submit 
recently negotiated changes 
in two other treaties - on 
anti-ballistic missile defence 
and on conventional forces 
in Europe - for Senate 
approval. 

Mr Lott also said his 
favourable vote was much 


influenced by a last-minute 
letter from Mr Clinton pledg- 
ing to withdraw from the 
CWC if other countries used 
its provisions to proliferate 
poison gas technology and 
endanger US security. 

The fear that this could 
happen relates to Articles X 
and XI of the treaty, which 
promise aid. including defen- 
sive equipment, to any sig- 
natory that is attacked or 
threatened with chemical 
weapons, and allow signato- 
ries to acquire chemical 
technology for civilian pur- 
poses. These provisions are 
modelled on similar ones in 
the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty (NPT). But in the 
CWC the emphasis on verifi- 
cation is much stronger. 


48 ° 

reclining 



We know how to get you to your destination refreshed. And 


it’s not by splashing mineral water in your face. On our long- 


haul MD-lls, we are installing new 48° reclining seats in 


Business Class, up from 27°. Lest the passenger behind you 


gets his knees crushed: seat pitch grows to a full 47 inches. 


Which makes it easier to raise the legrest to almost horizontal. 


So just lean way back and relax. And hold your glass straight. 
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Passing the 
global torch 


Poor old Ken Clarke. By rights 
the UK chancellor ought to be 
heading off to Washington th is 
morning to talk jazz tunes and 
international finance at the 
International Monetary Fund's 
spring get-together. Instead he 
will be pounding the pavements 
at home in a last-ditch effort to 
save his party from rampant 
Europhobia on the one hand 
and a new Labour government 
on the other. 

His French counterpart, Jean 
Arthuls, about to embark on a 
more hopeful election battle at 
home, may sympathise with Mr 
Clarke’s plight. But most of the 
Bnanrfl ministers from the other 
Group of Seven economies gath- 
ered on the Potomac will have 
more pleasant matters before 
them, namely thp unusually 
benign prospects for the global 
economy and how long they can 
be expected to last. 

To hear the IMF tel) it these 
are halcyon days for the world's 
economies. The organisation did 
not quite put it that way in its 
latest survey of economic pros- 
pects, published on Wednesday 
(the phrase was “generally pro- 
pitious”). But the message was 
solidly optimistic. 

The IMF expects growth In 
the advanced economies to pick 
up to a very respectable rate of 
nearly 3 per cent in 1997 and 
1998, up from 2 V» per cent in 
both of the previous years. Infla- 
tion, meanwhile, will be more or 
less unchanged for the group as 
a whole, averaging 2.4 per cent 
this year and the next 

Even better news comes from 
the developing countries, which 
are expected to achieve around 
6 Vi per cent annual growth dur- 
ing the next two years. Best of 
all the long-suffering countries 
of transition are reckoned, 
finally, to be exchanging post- 
communist depression for an 
authentic capitalist upturn. 
These economies are expected 
to grow by 3 per cent this year, 
and 4B per cent in 1996. 

Useful counterweight 

Such an lMFs-eye view of the 
world will be a useful counter- 
weight in the discussions in-. 
Washington to the more 
parochial outlook of the G7 
finance ministers. Not least 
because quite a tew of them - 
Japan. France and Germany, to 
be exact - have bucked the 
recent growth trends so glow- 
ingly decribed by the IMF. 

Although the developing 
world has done its part to sus- 
tain the global upturn, there is 
no getting around the central 
role of the US, the country 
which was last in to recession 


in the early 1990s, and first out 
Since 1992 the US locomotive 
has received able support from 
the UK and a clutch of. smaller 
European countries. The US and 
UK economies have both grown 
by about 13 per cent since 
March of that year. 

Compare that to the increase 
of between 6 per cent and 6 per 
cent in the French, German « pd 
Japanese economies over the 
same period and you have the 
measure of the asynchronous 
global expansion. But this can- 
not be expected to last indefi- 
nitely. 

Sustainable recoveries 

Arguably, stagnant demand 
conditions in much of continen- 
tal Europe and Japan have 
helped make the US and UK 
recoveries more sustainable by 
pushing up the value of the dol- 
lar and - more recently - ster- 
ling, and hel p in g to keep a lid 
on price pressures. Yet this is 
not much comfort to the unem- 
ployed in continental Europe 
and Japan, nor, increasingly, to 
exporters coping with a much 
higher exchange rate. 

The role of foreign demand in 
supporting the continental econ- 
omies is well illustrated in the 
forecasts for the German econ- 
omy released earlier this week 
by the country's leading eco- 
nomic institutes. They predict 
growth this year of 2.25 per 
cent, of which net exports will 
account for fully 1-9 percentage 
points. 

With luck, the laggards in the 
global expansion will not have 
to rely on growth in foreign 
demand much longer. Indeed, it 
is partly the signs of domestic 
consumption picking up in the 

main rrmtinantal emnoniies a-nrt 

Japan which make the IMF's 
forecasters so optimistic about 
the next few years. The UK, and 
most likely the US, will have to 
apply the brakes to their awn. 
recoveries over the months 
ahead. Wage pressures, visibly 
on the rise in Britain, are also 
becoming a w orr y in the US. 
Ideally, both economies will 
manage to achieve a soft land- 
ing - or .put. off the heed to. 
“land" at all - just as continen- 
tal Europe and Japan are 
emerging from the doldrums. 

The hope, then, is that the 
torch of recovery might be 
passed smoothly and happily 
from one group of economies to 
another. This outcome is not 
guaranteed: growth in Japan, in 
particular, may well disappoint 
But the very feet that it is a 
possibility is yet another reason 
for Mr Clarke to wish for vic- 
tory next Thursday. 


T he French are scarcely 
a people to underesti- 
mate the importance 
of what they do to the 
rest of Europe. Bat 
the main protagonists in France's 
new election campaign may not 
fully realise what Is at stake for 
Europe in the battle leading up to 
ballots ou May 25 and June 1. 

The Euro-debate in France is 
not quite as fundamental as in 
the UK. Even the far-right 
National Front, which has 
become the country's most vis- 
cerally anti-European party, 
demands only that France 
denounce the 1992 Maastricht 
treaty - not quit the EU for good. 
The French basically know they 
are in Europe to stay. 

But, with monetary union as 
its motor, the European Union 
has become the locomotive of 
change even more in France than 
in other European countries. 
This is partly because with its 
often-awkward split in the execu- 
tive between president and prime 
minister, weak party structure, 
feeble parliament and disruptive 
trade unions Ranee appears to 
find change harder to achieve 
than parliamentary regimes else- 
where in Europe. 

The nature of the change 
wrought by Europe is dlfficnlt for 
many French to stomach. The 
BlTs founding treaties may have 
been largely drafted by a French- 
man. Jean Mbnnet, but he was 
heavily influenced by bis Ameri- 
can anti-trust lawyer friends into 
injecting a large dose of free-mar- 
ket liberalism (except in agricul- 
ture) and competition rules. 

France, even under Prime Min- 
ister Alain Juppfi’s centre-right 
government, has thus found itself 
fighting a rearguard action 
against Brussels over limits on 
government aid to state compa- 
nies and the monopoly privileges 
of the French public utilities. 

Only the National Front and 
most Communists adopt a stop- 
thewo rid- w e- want-to-get-off atti- 
tude in rejecting the mondiahsa- 
tioii - globalisation - of the 
French economy. But the main- 
stream election debate is already 
about the pace of change. 

Most of the ruling centre-right 
is seeking a new five-year man- 
date to proceed with the recent 
Jupp6 reforms. Some liberal hot- 
heads in its ranks - such as fol- 
lowers of Mr Alain Madeira, the 
first finance min inter during Mr 
Jacques Chirac's presidency - 
want to go fester. 

The Socialists have seized on 
the urglngs of these liberals to 
brand the whole centre-right as 
“reactionary 1 '. But the Socialist 
party is not hard to paint as 
“archaic” - and Mr Jupp6 is 
already doing so - because it is 
against structural reforms such 
as sharp cuts in France’s 2m civil 
service. 

Mir Lionel Jospin, the Socialist 
leader, is making “changing the 
future” his slogan, altzgit ,an 
ambiguous one. And his party 
accepts a slimming down of the 
French state and its spending - 
though not necessarily in order 
to achieve the Maastricht target 
of a public deficit below 3 per 
cent of gross domestic product to 
qualify for the single currency. 

On close questioning this week, 
the Socialist party said it would 
not after all seek to reverse the 
planned privatisation of France 
Telecom and the Thomson-CSF 
defence company because, Maas- 



- nlrts forced together where, ^he 
;• former's racism apart. Mr Chirac 
beUevaa they broadly belong. 

-• . Having, however, been 
.< reminded bjr Bonn of the near 
fceanrtrfeifcnre in . Europe caused by 
* the 1992 referendum. Mr Chirac 
decided to send Mr Juppe into. 


France’s election is being fought over 
the pace of change, says David Buchan 



tricht oblige, it would not have 
the money to do so. 

This snap election should, on 
balance, favour incumbents, 
overwhelmingly of the centre- 
right The four previous ones - 
1962, 1968, 1981 and 1988 - were 
all won by the presidents that 
them. 

The size of the government 
majority - 454 out of 577 seats - 
makes some losses inevitable. 
But with a poor record on unem- 
ployment - which stands at 12.8 
per cent - it has chosen a short 
campaign to give it the greatest 
advantage. The brevity of the 
campaign, officially from May 5 
to the final round of voting an 
June L gives less time for chal- 
lengers to get going. 

The first week has already seen 
one very close poll projection, 
that of Ipsos an Thursday which 


gave the the left and its allies 284 
seats against 292 for the centre- 
right. Although tius was well out 
of line with other polls which 
favour the government, it briefly 
shook the bourse. But given the 
suddenness of the election, , all 
polls should probably be mis- 
trusted at this stage. 

Yet Mr Jospin has proved him- 
self a vote-getter. Hie won 48 pea: 
cent in the 1995 presidential con- 
test, aided by the civil war inside 
the Gaullist party between Mr 
Chirac's supporters and those of 
MT Edouard Balladur. And 
Europe has proved it can divide 
the French just as evenly; a 
shade under 49 per cent voted 
against ratification of the Maas- 
tricht treaty in 1992. 

The mainstream left and right 
therefore know that Europe as an 
Issue carries great electoral 


opportunities and challenges. 
Opportunities if the issue aggra- 
vates splits among opponents; 
challenges if opponents can foe-, 
ter divisions. 

Nonetheless, Mr Chirac was 
apparently, until last winter, still 
giving some weight to the idea of 
a referendum later this year on 
Europe. Rather than a direct re- 
run of the Maastricht plebiscite 
on the single currency, he was 
thinking about a vote an the 
“softer" aspects of the ElTs insti- 
tutional reform and enlargement 
to the east in the wake of this 
year’s negotiations. 

The ploy would have redeemed 
a campaign promise. It would 
have the merits of giving the 
president an up-front campaign 
role. Pro-European Socialists 
would have been neutralised and 
the National Front and Commit- 1 


Personally, Europe is an easy 
lskue for Mr "Juppe, who comes to 
his pro-EU and proEmu position 
-without any of the waverings 
that .have afflicted his. Elys6e 
master in the past But the prime 
minister has to move warily to 
avoid . inciting -^Eurosceptics 
within his own Gaullist party 
such as Mr Philippe Sdguin and 
Mr Charles Pasqua* 

Most wracked .by tension over 
Europe are the Socialists. The 
party never really debated mone- 
tary union which was imposed by 
the late President Mitterrand. R 
is therefore not surprising that, 
after seeing the impact on the 
French economy of the fixate fort 
policy and efforts to . meet the. 
Maastricht targets that the par- 
ty’s views on the euro have 
changed. 

T here is agreement 
between the govern- 
ment and the Social- 
ists on three condi- 
tions for proceeding 
with the euro; tthe creation of a 
political counterweight to the 
Independent European central 
hwwfc; promotion of growth and 
Jobs as well as monetary stabil- 
ity; and ensuring the euro is not 
overvalued against the dollar. 

But the party leadership also 
believes Italy and Spain should 
join France as founder-members 
of the euro - to politically bal- 
ance the more rigorous Germans 
and their allies. This is likely to 
be more divisive in the campaign: 
to hope that other Mediterranean 
countries join France is one 
thing; to insist they do as a politi- 
cal precondition is unacceptable 
to Bona This is well understood 
- by t ho se inside the -party with 
their ears well -tuned to the 
debate in Germany - such as Mr 
Jacques Dolors, former president 
of the European Commission. 

Yet Mr Pierre Moscovid, the 
prime author of the party's eco- 
nomic platform, this week 
attacked Brussels's gloomy prog- 
nosis of Italy's chance of qualify- 
ing for the euro. The broad 
Socialist line is to say that if they 
came to power in Paris they 
would seek to negotiate a deal 
with Bonn that somehow soft- 
ened the Maastricht criteria. 

All this is music to the ears of 
. the Communists, whose leader. 
Mr .Robert Hus, has hailed the 
Socialists' “positive evolution" on 
the eura 

One or two Communists have 
evolved a hit themselves- A polit- 
boro member . this week 
suggested that, instead of a sin- 
gle currency, Europe should aim 
at a common currency based on 
the present Ecu basket. But this 
was precisely the "hard Ecu" pro- 
posal of a Mr John Major, then 
UK chancellor of the exchequer, 
in 1990, and only emphasises that 
French Communists are years 
b ehind the currant debate. 

If the Communists were to 
have much influence on a Social- 
ist government, the euro could be 
in great peril. Much more is at 
stake in tills election than simple 
party advantage in the National 
Assembly. 
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Investment churning leads managers 
to focus on short-term share support 


From Mr Terry Thomas. 

Sir. Barry Riley cites new evi- 
dence (“ Short -t ermism revisited 
and recalculated”, April 16) that 
suggests that institutional Inves- 
tors, far from acting in a 
short-term manner, in feet hold 
the majority of stocks for a "typi- 
cal bolding period" of 18 years. 

However, he ignores the signifi- 
cance of the constant “tactical 
adjustments” to which he refers 
when fund managers chum their 
holdings. This chum means that 
senior management develop a 
bias towards a focus on the 
short-term support of their share 
price rather than the long-term. 


development of their business. 

In addition, as Tony Jackson 
highlighted recently in the 
Financial Times (The dividends 
dilemma", March 29), there is 
also a “malaise” of high divi- 
dends and low investment, 
although he indicates that UK 
companies do this because “they 
are told shareholders can achieve 
better returns than they can 
themselves". 

Institutional investors need to 
realise they do not act in a vac- 
uum and the end result, as the 
Commission on Public Policy and 
British Business has argued, is 
that many industrial and com- 


mercial companies remain ham- 
pered by a “short-term deal- 
making approach." 

Encouraging “far-sighted man- 
agement” remains a pressing 
objective for society and any 
institutional Investor concerned 
with Britain’s success in the 21st 
century. Barry Riley’s arguments 
do not relieve them of this 
responsibility. 

Terry Thomas, 
managing director. 

The Co-operative Bank, 

PO Box 101, 
l Balloon Street, 

Manchester M60 4EP, UK 


Preoccupied with much more weighty matters 


From Dr Gordon Wilkinson. 

Sir, We wanted to know the 
accepted international standard 
abbreviations for Norwegian 
kroner. Finnish marks and 
certain other currencies - NOK, 


PIM etc. - and sought the answer 
by telephoning the Bank of 

England. 

Clearly not interested in mat- 
ters outside the UK just at the 
moment, the bank told us to con- 


tact travel agent Thomas Cook. 

Gordon Wilkinson, 
wianaptag director, 

Infocom, 

East Grinstead. UK 


Getting stuck 
on basics 

From Ms Barbara Green 

Sir, Lucy Kella way’s descrip- 
tion <“If music be the food of 
love, play on”, April 21) of fads - 
fears, uncertainties, doubts and 
suggestions - reminds me and 
my husband of the 1970s “bog roll 
syndrome”. Few management 
gurus and PCs then, but there 
were some simple round-the-table 
discussions with employees. 
Whatever the organisation and 
circumstances it often proved dif- 
ficult to extract ideas that would 
take us forward as a team. Such 
meetings generally stuck on the 
quality of soap and other 
lavatorial accessaries. . . 

Perhaps management theory 
should have stopped at Haw- 
thorns and Maslow — although . 
Monday's ET would not then pro- 
vide suds. light relief: 

Barbara Green, 

Buzon 162, Mijas-la-Nueva, 

Mijas 29650, 

Malaga. Spain 


FT-SE 100 Index in danger of unhealthy domination by banks 


From Mr Martin K Simons. 

Sir, With the FT-SE 100 index 
dominated by nine hanks — 
shortly to be augmented by the 
Alliance and Leicester. Halifax 
and Woolwich - 14 utilities and 
other privatised enterprises, 
seven insurance groups and 
other large security holders, it Is 
timely to widen the composition 
of this key index so that the risk 
of instability anil undue oscilla- 
tion is reduced and more indus- 
trial groups are included. That 
would make the index more akin 
to Standard & Poor’s 500. 


While shareholders are unctu- 
ously informed that black holes 
only occur at competitors, our 
bankers do not have a particu- 
larly good record of prudence. 
The superb returns currently 
being earned on shareholder - 
funds by some is encouraging a 
gadarene rush of building societ- 
ies, insurance companies and 
retailers into hanking , while the 
Norwegians and Swiss, to quote 
but two examples, are endeavour- 
ing to reduce the number of 
banks, the reverse is happening 
in the UK This will inevitably 


bring inexperience, more compe- 
tition. greater risk-taking and 
danger of a significant upset 
That, in turn, could gravely 
affect the index and confidence: 
Uncertainty about windfall taxes 
an utilities, a levy which could 
readily be extended to others,, 
increases the risk of destabilising 
the index, while the huge capital- 
isation of our three leading phar- 
maceutical groups represents 
potential danger. 

The explosive growth of 
tracker funds Is a further poten- 
tial rogue factor. 


Escalating ejection of famous 
companies from the index to . 
allow roam for evermore finan- 
cial institutions and utilities will 
increase the cost of raising funds 
for those not favoured. 

The Financial Times has the 
Opportunity of injecting, as a 
matter of urgency, enhanced 
credibility and greater stability 
fin: its authoritative key index by 
widening its scope. 

Martin K. Simons, 

24 (hran ard A veaaue, 

London SW15 6HJ, UK 
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pft with Ulster farmers wi dens as commissioners doubt traceability of BSE in mainland UK 

EU damps hopes for end to beef ban 

Southev hi Brussels ^ aro ® ne “ ^ e b- w ^° 13 responsible for food certification scheme. oDer- Euro Dean Commission is Ireland’s records were i 


By Maggie Urry and Carofine 
Southey in Brussels 

Hopes for an early lifting of 
the European Union’s ban 
on UK beef exports receded 
and a rift between farmers 
in Ulster and the rest of the 
UK widened yesterday, after 
the leaking of the contents 
of a letter from Ms Emma 
Bonino and Mr Franz Fid- 
dlier. European Commis- 
sioners, to Mr Douglas Hogg, 
the British agriculture min- 
ister. 

The letter, dated April U, 
was a critical response to a 
“certified herd scheme” put 


forward by Mr Hogg in Feb- 
ruary in an attempt to start 
lifting the ban. The scheme 
involved tracing cattle move- 
ments to make sure animals 
for export were not from any 
herd which had had a case of 
BSE in the last six years. 

The EU imposed a ban on 
all UK exports of beef in 
March last year after a possi- 
ble link was made between 
bovine spongiform encepha- 
lopathy - “mad COW" rtiyna> 

- and a new variant of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
the fatal human brain condi- 
tion. 

In the letter Ms Bonino. 


who is responsible for food 
safety, and Mr FIschler. the 
agriculture commissioner, 
raised doubts over the effec- 
tiveness of the UK’s cattle 
movement records in ensur- 
ing animals were BSE-free. 

They said the computer- 
ised tracing system in North- 
ern Ireland meant the 
scheme could be “relatively 
simple” to there, but 

that the paper-based records 
of cattle in mainland Britain 
meant that “the certification 
of these animals win depend 
on the declarations made by 
the farmer". 

Under an earlier export 


certification scheme, oper- 
ated before the ban, there 
had been some evidence of 
false declarations, said Mr 
Ian Gardiner, policy director 
of Britain's National Farm- 
ers Union, 

He said the commissioners 
would have been aware of 
those incidences when writ- 
ing the letter. “We have to 
demonstrate the industry is 
recording all its movements 
properly in practice not just 
in theory,” he said. 

Mr Walter Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Ulster Fanners 
Union, welcomed the letter, 
saying it indicated "the 


European Commission is 
sympathetic to the circum- 
stances within Northern 
Ireland”. 

He called on the UK gov- 
ernment “to pursue sepa- 
rately the case far the prov- 
ince”. Failure to do so to 
date was “one of the greatest 
injustices ever suffered” by 
Northern Ireland’s farmers, 
he said 

Meanwhile, Mr Sandy 
Mole, president of the 
National Farmers Union of 
Scotland accused Mr Hogg of 
seeking “special status for 
Northern Ireland” He said 
that the fact that Northern 


Low profile 
for Labour’s 
last leader 

Lionel Barber finds Neil 
Kinnock harbours regrets 

N eil Kinnock reaches political power to Sc 
for his third ciga- or European integratic 
rette. Half an hour In this sense. Mr Jt 


N eil Kinnock reaches 
for his third ciga- 
rette- Half an hour 
bas passed, and the farmer 
leader of Britain’s opposition 
Labour party still acts like a 
man tiptoeing through a 
minefield. 

With one week to go in the 
UK election campaign, the 
European Union commis- 
sioner for transport knows 
his every word will be scru- 
tinised at New Labour bead- 
quarters in London. 

But as the smoke in his 
Brussels office coils upwards 
toward a portrait of Beeth- 
oven - his favourite com- 
poser - Mr Kinnnrfr finally 
lets down his guard. 

“If I had my time again,” 
he says, “I would take away 
those four seconds of my 
life." 

Five years ago almost to a 
day, Mr Kinnock was in 
Sheffield in the north of 
England. Labour was leading 
in the opinion polls. Just as 
in this year’s camp ai g n, vic- 
tory over the ruling Conser- 
vative party appeared tanta- 
lisingly within reach. 

What happened next has 
gone down as a historic 
blunder. Labour held a rally 
which turned into a prema- 
ture victory celebration. Mr 
Kinnnck was cast as dema- 
gogue. Labour's lead evapo- 
rated- The Tories were 
returned to office. 

Du ring an hour-long inter- 
view in Brussels, Mr Kin- 
nock agreed to relive the 
Sheffield rally, while also 
discussing Europe’s role in 
the UK election campaign. 
New Labour's campaign tac- 
tics, and the future of the 
Conservative party. 

He began by defending 
Labour’s appropriation of 
tfie Tory bulldog as a cam- 
paign motif. The party bad 
to neutralise the Tory's 
appeal to patriotism, 
whether on devolution of 


political power to Scotland 
or European integration. 

In this sense, Mr Jacques 
Sorter's attack on Euroscep- 
tics as “merchants of doom” 
was unhelpful. The Tories 
seized on the Commission 
president's remarks as proof 
of the European Union’s fed- 
eralist MtnhitionR 

“We all live and learn,” 
said Mr Kinnock. 

Like his fellow UK com- 
missioner Sir Leon Britton, 
Mr Kinnock has been virtu- 
ally invisible in the cam- 
paign. Both deny they have 
been “muzzled” but their 
low profile underlines the 
sensitivity of “Europe”. 

Mr Kinnock first cam* to 
Brussels in 1996, giving him 
a ringside seat in the battle 
between Britain and her EU 
partners on political integra- 
tion. So where has Mr John 
Major’s government gone 
wrong? 

“They operate on two lev- 
els. One is very rati onal tak- 
ing the opportunities which 
arise . . . but than there are 
gestures made to impress 
the domestic audience,” he 
says. “Member states 
become concerned about the 
degree of . dependability. The 
government loses . its 
weight” 

He adds: “We are not 
going to help the future of 
the EU by standing apart Do 
we or don’t we want to have 
a role? In Europe we have 
our neighbours, our custom- 
ers, and increasingly our 
trading partners. Nothing 
can detach ourselves from 
that reality." 

Surely Mr Tony Blair in 
Downing Street would be 
trapped by the same con- 
straints of British public 
opinion? “A prime minister 
Blair would be very asser- 
tive. but assertiveness only 
gains weight when it is used 
sparingly.” 

Mr Kinnock remains loyal 



Tmi: Labour’s 1992 rally in Sheffield, which Nefl Kinnock unwisely allowed to become a 
pre ma t u re victory party. Below: painful memories of the rally still linger five years on 


to Mr Blair, even though bis 
successor has ditched social- 
ism and spoken effusively 
about Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, his invincible 
opponent in the 1980s in 
Britain. 

“Elections are wars." he 
says, “the mind of the party 
a n d the leadership has got to 
be exclusively focused on 
fighting to win. I just hope 
all the parts of the army 
stand.” 


M r Kinnock has no 
doubt New Labour 
will win. He rede- 
ems their lead in the polls 
will tighten, but the margin 
should still be at least 40 
seats - a decent majority. 
The Tories face a split over 


Europe, formal or informal. 

Yet memories of the 1992 
campaign still linger - and 
they are almost as painful as 
the subsequent interprets- . 
tion that Mr Kinnock “blew 
it" in Sheffield. This is a 
myth, he declares. 

Reluctantly, he took up 
the tale. It was, he said, “the 
last push”. Someone pro- 
posed holding a rally in 
which Labour’s would-be 
government team would 
walk through darkness on to 
a stage which would sud- 
denly be flooded with light. 

He- dismissed the idga as 
pompous, but on the night 
the mood of the crowd was 
irresistibly festive. 

“I got to the steps and 
helped David Blunkett 


[Labour’s blind education 
spokesman] up on to the 
stage and walked very 
calmly. Then the noise hit us 
like an explosion. 

“I Just instinctively said: 
‘Well all right’ - like at a 
Jazz concert and at a rock 
concert I said it three times, 
and the audience started to 
respond. 

“I said: ‘Now calm down 
and let’s get some talking 
dime."’ 

The experience speaks vol- 
umes about Mr Kinnock 's 
temperament 

Five years later New 
Labour is leaving nothing to 
chance. Whatever private 
rMitipaig n advice he is dis- 
pensing, Mr Kmnock’s pub- 
lic role is redundant., . - 


Major in pledge to defend pensions 


By John Gapper 

Mr John Major, the prime 
minister, insisted yesterday 
that he would step down 
rather than abolish the state 
pension, as the two main 
political parties clashed over 
pensions reform with, under 
a week to go before the gen- 
eral election. 

Mr Major’s pledge to 
defend the basic pension 
entitlement came as the 
main opposition Labour 
party maintained its criti- 
cism of the ruling Conserva- 
tives' proposals to move a 
pay-as-you-go state pension 
scheme to a fully-funded 
scheme based on individual 




funds. The proposals envis- 
age a phased shift to fully 
funded pensions by 2040 to 
avoid the squeeze on the cur- 
rent system of state pensions 
created by a rise in the num- 
ber of pensioners compared 
with people of working age. 

Although Labour has 
pr omis ed to review state 
pensions, it has attacked the 
Tories for what it calls pro- 
posals to “abolish the state 
pension”. The Conservatives 
have pledged to guarantee a 
mfrrimmn pension. 

Mr Major yesterday 


described Labour’s attack as 
“absolutely contemptible", 
adding that if ministers 
voted to abolish state pen- 
sion guarantees against his 
wishes “1 would not only 
leave Downing Street, I 
would leave politics”. 

The exchanges between 
the parties over the issue 
wnw amid a rise in the tem- 
perature of the campaign. 
However, there has been 
little consistent evidence 
that Labour's strong lead In 
the opinion polls has been 
dented by the Tories. 

Polls have continued to 
show Labour with a lead of 
up to 20 percentage points, 
despite one poll in midweek 


that showed the party's lead 
dipping. 

Mr Major argued that 
Labour knew that its dniwi 
was false, but was scare- 
mangering. “It really does 
bring politics down into the 
gutter when people bring 
charges Uk** fhfa that they 
know in their hearts to be 
false." he said. 

Mr Tony Blair, the opposi- 
tion leader, said Labour had 
the fight to ask detailed 
questions cm the Conserva- 
tives’ pension policies. He 
said that it was unclear bow 
a £L50bn (S243hn) gap in the 
scheme’s funding over 40 
years would be filled. 

Separately, the Labour 


party presented proposals to 
reduce teenage and violent 
crime. The Conservative 
party has in the past been 
seen as the party of law and 
carder, but Mr Blair claimed 
that Labour had more effec- 
tive policies. 

The centre party Liberal 
Democrats continued to 
argue that it was the only 
party willing to increase 
spending on health and edu- 
cation by a significant 
amnimt through taxes- 
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Ireland’s records were on 
computer rather than on a 
file did not make them more 
accurate. Mr Mole said the 
commissioners’ response to 
the scheme was “deeply wor- 
rying for Scotland’s beef 
farmers”. 

A Commission official said 
the letter contained "initial 
comments” from the two 
commissioners. The Com- 
mission would only take a 
formal view on the UK pro- 
posal after it had been 
considered by the EU’s 
standing veterinary commit- 
tee, which is due to report 
by the end of May. 

Farmers 
to press 
for £500m 
payout 

By Maggie Urry 

Farmers* leaders are to 
press the government for 
more than £500m (SSIQm) in 
compensation over the next 
three years because the 
strength of the pound will 
“substantially” reduce farm 
profits. A further £200m will 
be due if sterling stays at 
present levels and triggers 
another revaluation in Jane. 
Half the total would be pay- 
able in the current year. 

Mr Ian Gardiner, policy 
director of the National 
Fanners' Union, said as 
soon as a minister or agri- 
culture had been appointed 

after next week’s general 
election, the NFU would be 
“knocking on the door”. 

So far the UK government 
has not applied to Brussels 
for a compensation package, 
although the Irish govern- 
ment has agreed a similar 
deal to offset the rise in its 
currency *h*< year. Other 
European Union countries 
which have had revalua- 
tions in the part, such as 
Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Denmark, 
have received compensation. 

Mr Douglas Hogg, agricul- 
ture minister, has said he is 
“not minded” to apply for 
Hie compensation. His reluc- 
tance is partly because the 
UK government would have 
to pay half the compensa- 
tion, with some of the other 
half being clawed back by 
Brussels from the UK’s bud- 
get rebate. 

Sterling’s repeated devalu- 
ations against other Euro- 
pean currencies since leav- 
ing the exchange rate 
mechanism in 1992 have 
lifted UK farmers’ profits. In 
1996, UK farm incomes 
dipped by 5 per cent, but 
they are widely forecast to 
fall more sharply in 1997 
and beyond. Mr Gardiner 
said the outlook for profits 
was “extremely worrying”. 

The rise in sterling 
against other EU currencies 
has already caused two 
revaluations of the “green 
pound” - the exchange rate 
at which EU prices and pay- 
ments are translated from 
Ecu to sterling - this year. 

When the green pound is 
revalued, support prices fall 
in sterling terms, cutting 
farm incomes. Under EU 
rules, national governments 
can ask for compensation if 
a revaluation is deemed 
appreciable - meaning it 
more than revases devalua- 
tions in the previous three 
years. 

The revaluation in Jana- 
ary was partially apprecia- 
ble, to the extent of &27 per- 
centage points of the total 
BA per cent change, while 
the whole of the March 
revaluation of 3^6 per cent 
was deemed appreciable. A 
third revaluation, of 2 3 per 
cent, would be trigg e red on 
June 5 if the pound remains 
at its present leveL 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Bomb chaos 
hits Midlands 

Suspected Irish Republican Army terrorists brought 
renewed chaos to road and rail links in the English Mid- 
lands yesterday- A bomb exploded at the foot of an elec- 
tricity pylon and a series of warnings led to the closure of 
long stretches or motorway. Luton airport, near London, 
was aisn closed for several hours folio wing a bomb alert. 

The security alerts led to the closure of parts of the M6 
mo torway around Birmingham and sections of two other 
motorways. The police continued their search along 
sections of the M6 for most of the day. A 15-mile queue 
built up on the M6 at one stage and there was a six-mile 
jam on another motorway. The scares were the sixth 
attempt to disrupt transport in the run-up to next 
Thursday's general election. Government nervousness 
about the terror campaign and its determination to min- 
imise its impact was underlined yesterday when the 
Home Office issued detailed security instructions to elec- 
toral officials. 

The current security assessment is that the IRA will 
continue its campaign of disruption on the mainland up 
to polling day. Although there is no specific Intelligence 
that the IRA intends to bomb polling booths, the security 
services have not ruled out the possibility of disruption 
on May 1. Jimmy Bums and Charles Batchelor. London 

■ INWARD INVESTMENT 

PCB leader picks European base 

Viasystems, a fast-growing US maker of printed circuit 
boards, has chosen the UK as the centre for its European 
business operations. The company has set its sights on 
bec oming the world’s biggest PCB producer. 

Based in St Louis, Missouri, Viasystems took over ns 
Europe’s biggest producer of PCBs this week after buying 
for an undisclosed sum Interconnection Systems, a pri- 
vately held PCB maker based in South Shields, in 
north-east England. About $30bn of printed circuit boards 
- used in most types of electronic goods - ore sold world- 
wide each year. Output is growing at about 6 per cent 
annually. Viasystems has set up a European headquarters 
in London which will supervise production from its manu- 
facturing operations in the UK and continental Europe. 

The company’s UK factories include the South Shields 
plant of Interconnection Systems, plus others run by For- 
ward, a publicly quoted company which it bought last 
month for £129m. Production from Viasystems' UK plants 
this year should total some $400m. “The UK gives us a 
sound technology base, with solid processing skills and 
low costs,” said Mr Bob Mills, president and chief operat- 
ing officer of Viasystems. Peter Marsh. London 

■ ELECTRICITY 

Regulator to reject prices report 

Ofreg, the Northern Ireland electricity and gas regulator, 
yesterday cast a cloud of uncertainty over the utilities 
industries by warning it would reject a Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission report Into electricity prices in the 
province. 

The decision on the prices charged by Northern Ireland 
Electricity, the privatised distribution company, could 
upset the framework for utilities regulation in which the 
MMC functions as an appeal court in disputes between 
companies and their regulators. City analysts said it was 
“almost unprecedented” for the regulator to refuse to 
carry out a report by the MMC. Mr Nick Pink, utilities 
analyst at SBC Warburg, the Investment bank, said: “It’s 
a watershed.” 

Mr Patrick Haren, NIE chief executive, pledged to fight 
the regulator. The company said “We are consulting our 
lawyers but we don't believe he [Mr Haren] has the option 
to reject the MMCs findings.” The MMCs proposals were 
broadly in line with stock market expectations, but 
Ofreg’s rejection came as a surprise. In a statement to the 
stock exchange, Mr Douglas McDdoon, the regulator, said 
he would not accept the modifications to the NIE licence 
“without an adjustment”. John Murray Broun, Belfast 

■ HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

Blockbuster helps lift video sales 

The video retail market showed strong growth in the first 
quarter of this year, fuelled by the popularity of the video 
version erf Independence Day. last summer’s Hollywood 
blockbuster, which has already sold more than lm units. ; 
Its success contributed to a 14 per cent increase in video 
sales during the quarter to 11.8m units worth £12Qm 
(6194m), according to the latest figures from the British 
Video Association. 

After Independence Day, the second best selling feature 
dm on video was Stargate, followed by Babe . Heal and 
Trainspotting. Children’s animated films also sold well 
during the quarter, particularly in the approach to Easter. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame became the number one ani- 
mated title after selling 563^61 copies, followed by Winnie 
The Pooh with 176,630 and James and The Giant Patch 
with 152^89. 

The first quarter buoyancy continues the video retail 
market trend of recent years. The market, which barely 
existed until the mid-1980s, was worth £803m in 1996, 
when it grew by 8 per cent compared with 1995. Toy Story 
and 101 Dalmatians were the best selling videos of the 
year. Alice Rawsthom, London 

Retail video sales 
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Official figures 

Fastest 


By Richard Adams, 
Economics staff 

Economic growth in Britain 
has accelerated to its fastest 
rate for two-and-a-half years, 
strengthening calls for the 
brakes to be applied to pre- 
vent higher inflation. 

The data for the first quar- 
ter of 1997 show service 
industries continuing to out- 
strip manufacturing, as 
robust consumer spending 
contrasted with weak 
exports. 

Gross domestic product 
rose by 1 per cent between 
the last quarter of 1996 and 
the first quarter of 1997, the 
Office for National Statistics 
said yesterday. 


strengthen c all s for higher interest rates after general election 


Britain favourite to win 
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National output in the 
first q uart er of 1997 was 
3 per cent higher than in the 


same quarter last year - 
both including and exclu- 
ding oil and gas production. 
The economy grew by only 
2.6 per cent in the year to 
the fourth quarter of 1996. 

The economy grew at a 
rate equivalent to 4 per cent 
a year in the first quarto-, 
well above the rate that has 
proved sustainable in the 
past without lifting inflation. 
Id the last 20 years, the UK 
economy has averaged 
growth of 2 per cent 

Ms Marian Bell, Treasury 
economist at the Royal Bunk 
of Scotland, said the next 
chancellor would have little 
choice but to raise interest 
rates after next week's gen- 
eral election. 


“It is increasingly obvious 
that we are now in the midst 
of a boom,” she said. 

Inflation remains weak 
within the UK, with the gov- 
ernment an course to meet 
its target of 2d> per cent in 
coming months. But the 
rapid rate of growth in the 
last quarter suggests higher 
inflation is on the horizon. 

Most analysts expect the 
next chancellor to agree to 
the Bank of England’s 
demands far a base rate rise 
from 6 per cent to 625 per 
cent But Ms Bell said the 
latest figures might require 
a steeper hike. “It’s quite 
possible after this data that 
the Bank win ask for half a 
percentage point,” she said. 


One factor likely to spur 
further growth is “windfall” 
bonus payments from former 
bufiding societies converting 
to bank status. The RBoS 
said payouts to investors 
tMc summer could mean a 
£10bn injection into the 
economy, which could push 
GDP growth to 5 per cent. 

Growth in the service 
industries is already outpac- 
ing the rest of the economy. 
Service production grew by 
L2 per cert in the first quar- 
ter, compared with LI per 
cent in the previous quarter. 
That meant services grew by 
3i) per cent in the last year, 
the fastest rate since 1994. 
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By John Griffiths 

Hyundai, South Korea’s 
largest carmaker, is at an 
advanced stage of a feasibil- 
ity study for a European 
plant to build 100,000 cars a 
year. It expects to make a 
final decision by the end of 
this year, with the UK as the 
favoured location. 

If the final go-ahead is 
given, Hyundai Cars would 
aim to bring the plant on 
stream Just after the end of 
the decade, creating at least 
2£00 direct jobs and many 
more indirectly. 

A number of potential UK 
and continental Europe a n 
sites have undergone exten- 


sive scrutiny. The three lead- 
ing contenders are under- 
stood to be in the west coun- 
try, near Bristol's Portbury 
Docks, the former import 
centre for the nearly 20.000 
Hyundai cars sold annuall y 
in the UK; north-east 
England, on a ate not far 
from Nissan’s car plant at 
Sunderland. Tyne and Wear; 
and Scotland, where Hyun- 
dai is investing in electron- 
ics manufacturing facilities. 

Mr Chung Mong-Gyu, 
Hyundai’s chairman, said 
the company needed to sat- 
isfy itself folly that Europe’s 
car market was capable of 
absorbing the output of 
100,000 units of a sing le 


model that the plant would 
produce. Hyundai's Euro- 
pean sales reached 160,000 
vehicles last year. However, 
these were spread over a 
number of models: the 
Accent, Lantra and Sonata 
saloon and estate car ranges, 
plus a coupfe model. 

Currently the biggest 
seller is the Ford Escort- 
sized Accent, which had 
European sales of 80,000 last 
year. 

Sourcing the Accent, or its 
Successor, from within 
Europe, in combination with 
an increased marketing and 
distribution initiative, is 
understood to be Hyundai’s 
favoured course of action. 
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COMMODITIES AND AOffttCliLTUWE 


Interest 
focuses on 
palladium 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

There was renewed interest 
in the precious metal palla- 
dium yesterday, when the 
afternoon "fix" in London 
was set at $161.50 an ounce, 
$2.50 up on the previous 
level and its highest level 
since May 31 1995, when it 
reached $ 162 . 

Analysts said the jump 
resulted from persistent 
tightness in the physical 
market and continuing con- 
fusion over when Russian 
supplies to Japan might 
start With 60 per cent of the 
world's production, Russia is 
the biggest supplier of palla- 
dium, used mainly in vehicle 
exhaust catalysts and elec- 
tronic components. 

One analyst said: “Offi- 
cials from the Russian cen- 
tral bank have been in Japan 
this week talking about 
metal sales and that, ironi- 
cally, has contributed to Jap- 
anese nervousness over pal- 
ladium. Normally Russian 
finance ministry officials 
deal with this and the 
change has unsettled Japa- 
nese views about what's 
going on. Russian export 
decrees haven't been signed, 
so everyone is being cau- 
tious and just making sure 
they don't run short of this 
metal" 

Copper spent a quieter day 
on the London Metal 
Exchange than for much of 
the week, amid thin volume. 
The three-month contract 
ended the afternoon's “kerb” 
trade $1 down at $2,367 a 
tonne, with the backwarda- 
tion - the premium of the 
spot delivery price - easing 
to $195, $15 down from the 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

LMM t Change Ye«r 

prtCM oo weak ago 

Gold par troy ox! $344X5 +0.75 S382.C 

Star par tray az. 23iJ25p *025 35555 

Ahirinium 99-7% (Cash) S157D 444 $1585 

Copper Grade A (cash) $2662.5 +221.5 $2099 

Load (cash) *819-6 -745 $800! 

Nfckal (cash) $7330 +90 $8012 

Zinc SHG (cash) $12464 +20.5 $1040 

Tin (cash) $5695 +5 S6535 

Cocoa Futures May £1033 +14 £1038 

Codas Futures May $1590 -50 $1044 

Sugar (LDP Raw) $281.60 +1140 $280! 

Barley Futures May £8540 -6.75 £1164 

Wheal Futures May 290.75 -4.75 £1301 

Codon Outlook A Index 78.70c +045 82.35c 

Wool (84a SupaO 407p 430p 

Ofl (Brent Blend) S1B.11X +080 $19.51 


Pre tana uha athnratee > 


B1B.11X +080 $19,56 

p Panctekg. c Cam *>. x Jun. 


1997 — — » 

Wgh low 

5369.85 $34035 

330. lap 275 -40p 
Si 686.5 $14105 
$2574 $2317.5 

$7254 $6105 

$8220 $8495 

$12814 $1044 
58050 $5665 

£1047 £847 

$1780 $1232 

$311.00 $26040 

£96.50 £85.00 

£10220 29140 
8025c 7015c 

429p 387p 

$2455 $1741 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgerraaed Metrt Trading) 

■ AmMeJUM.907 PUWTY (S par tonne) 

cash 3 mtfaa 

Clcae 15693-705 1 SB-09 

Previous 1567-68 1599-600 

Wtfi/tow 161471584 

AM Official 1568-605 1 596-97 

Kerb daaa 1613-105 

Open M. 277221 

Total da fly turnover 06,103 

■ WMHUH ALLOY ($ per toroa) 


Precious Metals continued 

■ QOU COMEX (100 Troy cbl; Vtrby ogj 

ML Dreto Opee 

pica team M|b Ire W Ht 

4pr 3424 +15 3*85 . 3422 73 298 

Hay 3*27 +14 - - - - 

Jra 3432 *12 3450 3*24 74850 74X5* 

3405 +12 3476 3484 287 1532* 

Oct 3482 *« 3482 3*85 37 6279 

Dec 3520 +12 3S3.1 85L7 58 21,512 

tom upatwn 

U PLATINUM NYMBXGSDltoy ok; S/trayoa) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

a WHEAT LffTF{£ per tonne) 



Sab 

ttrapi 



OP" 


am 


flrtra 

■ab 

Law 

Ml M ' 


pdam 

**» 

SBJ5 

Hies 

94.75 

9376 

36 . 70S 

■tay 

1033 

Jar 

S7JD0 

-am 

asm 

9790 

69 1930 

Jrt 

1054 

tap 

9*40 

-190 

9*40 

9*40 

10 61 

Sap 

1085 

tar 

06.00 

-140 

9878 

9825 

182 39*8 

Dac 

1035 

Jaar- 

9340 

—190 

9825 

9390 

W . 367 

Mar 

1045 

Hre 

10000 

-140 100.75 10050 

20 558 

My 

1055 


TMrt m 7201 

B WHEAT CgT t&COObu mini carnsBOto burtwQ 


jaa.'- .' a ^A pr.*? 
'Sou S|st'V : 


Close 
Previous 
HgtVKM 
AM Official 
Kerb ctaae 
Open InL 


1450-60 1480-85 

1460-63 1488-90 

1460/1460 

1450-55 1478-80 

1490415 

5417 


Apr 

3787 

+19 

3789 

3789 

7- 6 

My 

42340 

+240 42740 <6040 

1933 4,114 

My 

1465 

Jrt 

3777 

+19 

3885 

3774 

U522 1391B 

Jrt 

4322s 

+640 43640 6440 25436 574TB 

Jal 

1468 

Oct 

3789 

+1.7 

3814 

3785 

201 8007 

ffip 

43840 

+640 43840 6740 

2933 134*6 

sap ■ 

1490 

Jra 

381.1 

+L7 

3805 

3805 

7 1.181 

Dm 

44640 

+825 44840 6840 

3,669 13,878 

Dm 

1511 

ItaM 





1923 17£H 

Star 

44640 

+440 4*840 44240 

302 no 

H ar 

1533 

H PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 TlOy obl; S/trcy oc.) 

My 

Total 

42040 

“ . — 

’ - 5. 

nm mjm 

Hay 

Total 

1553 


SOFTS . 

a COCOA L9=T=E (B>lontwi 


+6 1040 
+8 1050 


TBM 

a oocoACSceciotntws; 
M « 1465 +13 1461 

Jtal 1469 -6 1494 

sap -1*90 -7 1514 - 

Dac 1511 4 1531 


1028 7JSBB 112>* 
10*9 4,118.22254 
1060 730 13281 
1032 Z437 2*3M 
1041 1208 28828 
1051 2 j 6» 15J75 
WtaurjM 
S/tanrwa) 

1484 286 47B 

1468 3238 34261 
I486 1228 132® 
1519 2*1 16215 
1048 122 19279 
ISO 13 8296 
52A 9*821 


Total daDy turnover 1.H23 
a LEAPff per tonne) 


Ctaae 
Previous 
KgMow 
AM Official 
Kerb dose 
Open InL 


Todd daffy tumovw 6420 

B mcWLffpertonn# 


819-20 830-1 

626-27 6354-384 

624 635/630 

624-6 833-4 

831-2 

35,725 


Sap 15870 +850 16020 15800 55 4B0T 

Dm 18945 +350 - 3Z8 

Total 812 8587 

■ A8.VHI COMEX (5200 Troy ca; Centsftnoy caj 
Apr 471.9 +£9 - - 2 1 


■ UMZECBT ($200 tou mbs j 


>bu3M4 B COCOAQGCOll 


Hqr 

4724 

+2J 

4734 

4884 17,172 80412 

Jrt 

4789 

*2.7 

4784 

4734 10422 41911 

*P 

481.7 

*2J 

4334 

4804 1,193 4J5B7 

Dac 

483.1 

+Z7 

4904 

4884 38 ft»6 

Jra 

Total 

491.7 

*2J 

— 

17 

234K tum 


Ctaae 
Previous 
MgMow 
AM Official 
Kerb desa 
Open Int 


'■AbsittaAtnT • feptfS25;.?^>2 t 6ptF 
■AJwnjpkirriaioy ,88,100'.;^^^; 
Gafspw^.V' - ^US2OT .::;v -t2OT 

lira: 'r:v.%4X7fl .rfi-ia* 5? 

•Mdiei 5 K* • ^ 

Zinc •• • ? 1M95, 

Tin' : ^OLiaS^- • •+«$' 

previous day. Dealing in 
other base metals was 
equally slack. 

On the International 
Petroleum Exchange trading 
in Brent June crude oO was 
Initially equally flat, slipping 
five cents to $l&36 a barrel 
soon after midday. That 
moved further down In later 
trading, reaching $18.25 
later. Traders expected a far- 
ther down w ard trend, follow- 
ing a report from the United 
Nations denying that six UN 
oil sale monitors had gone 
missing in northern Iraq. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange, the May contract 
for robusta coffee finished 
the day at $1,590 a tonne, 
down $19, while that for 
cocoa closed £10 higher on 
the day. at £1,033 a tonne. 
The volume of trading in 
both was described by deal- 
ers as modest 


Total dsfly turnover 12X58 

■ TIN S per tome} 


7325-35 7435-45 

7345-56 7460-70 

7480/7420 

7320-25 7430-40 

7460-90 

48JS06 


Ctora 

5090-700 

5740X6 

Pravioua 

5685-95 

5730-35 

HJgh/k jw 


5760/5710 

AM OfBdrt 

5690-95 

5715-20 

Karti rtoae 


5730-40 

Open InL 

18,704 


Total dafly hinaw 

W85 


■ ZINC, apecMMgh grade (Spar Toma) 

Ctaae 

12479-494 

1289-71 

Prevtoua 

1255-56 

1277-78 

Hlghflare 

1250 

1278/1289 

AM OfficW 

124SJL60 

1272-73 

Kaabctoaa 


1272-T3 

Open H. 

89,877 


Total dafly tunow 

18X79 


■ COPPER, grade A (S per tome) 

Close 

2561-634 

2372-73 

previous 

2573-75 

2371-73 

HlgJVtow 

2588 

2388/2385 

AM Official 

2588-68 

2388-69 

Kerb dose 


2382-83 

Open InL 

139,475 


Total dafly ucnotrer 

47982 



B LME AM Official Effi ratac UBZ95 

LME Posing £/$ ratec 16235 

Sffit 15238 3 nls 1JBI8 6 Ota 1JTM 9 Rite 1JJ172 
a HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMBQ 

Sett Uffifi Ores 

pries etaffi Wffi Uw Vrt M 

Apr 114.70 +0J5 11490 113m 440 691 

Her 112-70 +035 11290 11140 6.2G7 13,109 

JM 11160 +195 11140 1 1090 124 1215 

Jut 11095 +198 11190 10995 4983 16,188 

MO 10995 +090 10390 10820 6 991 

Sap 10790 +090 10790 10640 406 <650 

Total 11987 50938 

PRECIOUS METALS 

H LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices jupplkid by N M Rothachflri) 

GokffTray oaj S pries £ equlv SFr equfv 

Close 34220-34270 

Oparihg 340.7004100 

Morning fix 341 J 36 21 0.1 D 40046 

Afternoon fix 34295 21059 50193 

Day's High 3429000.10 

Day's Low 340.7004190 

Previous dose 3*07004120 

Loco Ldu Mm Gold LBoffisg Rffiss (tfs US® 

1 month 6 months — -4.62 

2 montha 492 12 months 4.60 

3 months ~_~~w.493 


ENERGY 

a CRUDE 08. PJYMEX (1900 bwrata. $/bsref} 


lara Oaf Opm 

pita chaoga Myb law Vaf tat 

Jha ■ 1697 -alfi 2811 1992 34920 10Bk 

JW 1999 -0.10 20.05 1895 8796 50976 

Asg 1890 -006 1995 1992 3975 27928 

Sap 1894 -096 1999 1894 1,241 1B995 

Oct 1992 -fl-fle 1996 1990 361 15942 

Hcn 1992 -005 1995 1992 381 13287 

DM 5V8339M62 

H CRUDE Ofl- IP£ CSfoaicQ 

Latest Oaf* Opm 

pdea cksai a# low M U 

Jn 1032 -0.09 1055 1025 10495 64936 

Jte 1541 -0.06 1054 1038 4444 482*2 

Jteg 1052 -003 1696 1843 578 14948 

Sap 1062 -091 1892 1062 209 0006 

Oct 1066 5932 

bn 1067 - 5,171 

ToW as a 

■ HEATWfi 08. MYlffX (42,000 US qaCs^ oCS piiiij 

(start Day* Opan 

prica (tea HgA Law M tat 

Hqr 5590 -099 5690 5030 12913 T7j054 

JM 5390 -026 54.15 5395 9920 35438 

Jrt 5395 -028 54.10 5395 2922 2*932 

Affi 5440 -023 5495 5*35 375 13.713 

Sep 55.16 -fl.18 5536 5590 9 7918 

Oct GOTO -098 56.10 5670 7 79M 

TDM 284011449a 

a OAS (XL fE (PtaonBl 

Sait Dam Opes 

price Manga H|h Low «W tat 

May 16590 +075 16790 16545 6,101 21,133 

JM 16690 +190 16790 16530 4430 14956 

Jrt 18725 +075 163.00 16790 1919 8,124 

Anp 18830 - 16075 16830 1416 5466 

Sap 17030 - 171.25 17025 32 2,728 

Dei 17230 +025 17390 17230 77 3991 

TBM 184® 96467 

■ NATURAL QAS KIMEX (10900 iWBiu Sfcnfi&q 


SEvwRx 

Spot 

3 months ' 

B mortha 
lysar 
Gold Coins 
Kkuganand 
Maple Leaf 
Now Sawtlpi 


p/troy az. 
28220 
28030 
300 90 ' 
30990 
S price 
341-343 


US eta eqiiv. 
474J2S - : 
48095 

' " 48635 ' 

80020 . 
EequN,; 
210-211 


Utert Days OpM 

price ehMpa Mgh Low W U 

Jan 2.12S+O003 2180 2110 19989 35934 
JW 2140+0003 2190 2120 0776 21474 

A0| 2150+0006 2190 2135 2992 14,175 

Sap 2150+0910 2180 2130 211313.066 

Oct 2160+0905 2-188 2145 2513 15,548 

Aw 2255 +0002 2270 2250 533 7496 

TOW 86*5180947 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 

WftQX f420ffi) US grita; aU5 gafag 

Latest Oafa Dpsa 

fries dungs Hph Low Vte tat. 

Mai 6205 -079 63.15 619014908 21990 

JM 6195 -080 8215 61.10 11940 42987 

JM 6015 -082.91.10 6015 2918 14928 

AM 8940 -02$ 99.80 9840^438 6941 

SM 56*) -005 583D 5890 319 3,055 

OM 56.60 .- - - 173 2984 

TMal 2*572 88432 


Bay 29490 +190 29925 29250 23,789 57997 
JM 29490 +075-29873 29840 58491128490 
Sap 26290 +075 28640 26175 3908 24973 
Dae mm - - 26175 27740 18984102493 

Mar 28340 -28590*275 1467 9921 

May 28840 ' +140 *840 28740 196 778 

Total 70848532946* 

■ BABAEr UFFE (B per tonnafr 

Hay 6540 -am - - - 91 

Sap 8890 -200 - - - 28 

Nor 9190 -200 - - . - 809 

Jm 9390 -200 - - - 74 

Mar 9390 -4«J - - -• - 

Bar 9790 -240 - . - 

rm o ten 

H SOYABEANS CSTfriJOta nrin; cartsTO LaaM 

May 367.75 +2075 87150 847.25 11,412 2942* 

Jel 86740 +4940 87440 8*840 3*480 84.7*9 

AM 64235 +14.75 64640 82840 2987 14,1 D4 

Sap 76490 +675 76790 75475 590 7,277 

mat 39840 +340 717140 68340 0.403 42448 

Jaa 78390 +3^ 70640 69890 83 2565 

Total SR9»U24ni 

H SOYABEAN CHL C8T (BQJOOtH! Mjtett) 


Hay 

2*97 

+0.12 


2*41 

462+ 17459 

Jrt 

25X5 

+0.13 

2565 

2593 

8,086 42,168 

Ml 

2591 

+0.13 

?san 

25X7 

660 10X20 

are 

25.72 

+0.19 

2590 

2548 

170 0419 

Od 

25.74 

+092 

rtw wr 

2540 

659 6^53 

Dac 

2542 

+0L21 

2840 

2597 

1467 176GB 

Total 





16X88 1012*3 

H SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 torn; Star) 

Ml 

2816 

+86 

262.7 

2714 

%5ar 77.206 

Jrt 

2784 

+7.7 

2804 

m2 11633 41638 

*re 

2894 

+83 

2714 

2649 

342B 12902 

Sffi 

2540 

+64 

258.0 

2484 

393 7 455 

Oct 

2293 

+16 

2289 

225.7 

1JW2 7680 

Dec 

2189 

+0.4 

2214 

2189 

2.1® 15,770 

TMrt 





27672118X84 

H POTATOES UFFE (E/torree) 


My 

204 


204 

200 

28 173 

Jtei 

434 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dm 

554 

-74 

- 

- 

9 

Mr 

1204 

-74 

- 

- 

- — 

Apr 

1274 

-84 

1304 

mo 

170 143S 

TMrt 





307 1X21 

■ fflSQHT (BIFFEX) LIFFE ($1QfodM( paint) 

AM 

1278 

-14 

1270 

1270 

6 845 

My 

1335 

-5 

1340 

1305 

128 688 

Jra 

1250 

-10 

1250 

1230 

43 142 

Jrt 

1190 

-10 

1190 

1170 

11 1/»3 

Oct 

1300 

-10 

1300 

1300 

. 3 486 

Jtei 

1330 

-10 

- 

- 

57 

TMrt 

Ohm 

Flee 



in 3481 

BH 

1274 

1291 





FUTURES DATA 

AB futures data suppfacf by CMS. 


Wool 

FUar marina weal In Ausindta and South 
Africa sold a higher prices again at auc- 
tions Mb weak. Kara h Etta sector, related 
to append and favoured by fashion, lad to 
new record levels for tho main wool market 
I reS c atu r s . Austrefia's Eastern Market indi- 
cator dosed A19 cents higher at ABS9 
cents a Ido, a new high for the seUlng 
season. New Zetland however saw the 
ira +1 Indicator bd NZS cants to dose tt 
NZ418 rams a Ido, doss to the seasonal 
low. Austrafion stookpHe disposals rase 
tram 20.000 bales to 38,000 Ms week, 
.completing the mWmumleg M atad. require-. 
'mem..T > nvosate by si AustraUrtr ccnrito-J 
rttan to buy tha rematatag SUKfple would . 
reflows tho Austraflan gavsnnment of Is 
debt but many traders and processors - 
would be unhappy about such adbtorhon 
to H«pty._. _ _ 


H IXH I LL UFFE (STtdnna) ■ 

mr 18 W -19 1930 UBS UM 11915 

Jrt -1628 -It 1« K2S 1493 17931 

SW 1848 -12 1678 1640 1920 10913 

Ha*' 1648 -12 1676 16*5 172 31468 

Jaa 1628 -12' 1630 1628 20 1937 

War TS08 -12 1830 1630 W 148 

IMrt M99 44702 

H CO FF EE 'C CSCE (37900HM: omaftM 

Mar 31695 -3.40 22390 21690 . 654 293$ 

Jrt 19895 -495 2105019250 8971 14954 

ta 17676 -490 18440 17850 1433 8744 

Dae 15210 -295 18840 15790 800 4,191 

Mar 14876 -145 15540 15040 543 198* 

Stef 145.40 +290 14690 14040 18 259 

IMrt U92B m,m 

a COT F tX (ICO) (US cants/pcxrv4 

Apr 24 . Fra*, day 

Ora dafly - ' — - 16090 14898 

15 day awnge 14024 132B4 

■ WWTE9UQAW UFFE (Srtorrxi) 

tag . 3149 +21 3159 3120 800 124*7 

Oct 3069 +19 3049 304.1 30 6916 

Dm 3034 +19 3039 301-2 80 1905 

Mar 3029 +1.8 3029 3004 81 I960 

Hay 3014 +21 301.1 3999 13 606 

IMrt IJOffi 31478 

H SUDAN 11' CSCE (TtZJKBts; canta/fca) 

tby 1195 +049 1196 114712^773 26907 

Jut 11.14 +047 11.15 104620990 85971 

Oct 1046 +049 1049 1079 4439 38952 

Aar 1048 +0.10 1098 10J5 2957 20977 

Hay - 1093 +0.11 1093 1271 418 4409 

Jrt 10.76 +0.11 1098 10.66 333 2.199 

Total 41911 17V56 

H COTTON NVCg PQ400HK cantaflbs} 

Hay 7198 +193 7145 7040 1906 1413 

Jrt 7249 +145 7270 7200 8977 41430 

Oct 7497 +047 7495 7490 243 2474 

Dm 7877 +097 7398 7840 2189 23J91 

■w 7845 +090 7945 7673 103 2997 

H« 7792 +099 TJX 7745 20 717 

IMrt <2115 729B 

H ORAHQE JUICE NYCE p5J0Qgte cantalta) 

H«r 78.15 +0.10 7270 7590 1.180 5,732 

Jrt 77.75 -040 8075 77X0 127413976 

Sap 8030 -020 8290 8030 338 5900 

Me* 8290 +045 8540 6340 30 2919 

JM BB4D -045 8030 8875 70 1457 

Har 67.00 -025 8625 8625 159 ' 807 

IMrt 3,181 38494 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Votama data shown for 
contracts traded on CQMEX, NYLffiX, C8T. 
NYCE. CME, CSCE and PE Crude Of] era 
one day ta arreera. Votume A Open tatarert 
totals an tor al traded menus. - 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Base: taWEl -100} '■ - 

Apr 25 Apr 2* month ego year apo 
1984.6 1S78L5 np .21204 

»CRBftdunrelBr^Kl9S7«100t- 

Apr 24 Apr 23 monili Mid ''*■* ago’ 
247X4 24685 

H QSCt Spo? paaa: t$7D = 100) 

Apr 24 Apr 23 month ago ywaraga 
194.13 193.ia 19298 214.78 . 


meat and livestock 

a UVB CATTLE CN£ ( 4 Q 4 Q 0 ltM: «»m»mra : 

mb oafs' - 

' PrtetraawMM *■»;«* “ 

J_ 0823-0100 64906 -684SI 6923 3S4S0 
««■ 04473+0475 64JM 68975, 3478 '-24452 

S 'SS nmo »w 1-403 15918 

£ Tome Mffi* » ^ 

FSk 78950+0350 71475 78750 80S *958 

7W»+aD» Wrt» 

■ LEAWtNXffiCartEttOJOOtaoentaAbrt 
JM 84X28-04W 4*960 9L175 8» 17933 
JM 8*950-0975 88.W0 84400 395*. .8900 
M 82915-0225 68460 82260 2J® , 59M 
Oct .78475-0175 76400 78*00 1986 

DM 73400-0450 78100 78580. 477 3444 

M 71.400-0225 71925 714» » « 

Tatet 4 1«4» 3Vffi 

a PORK B&JJE3 CME f40^00tbai cental 

are 98200-2425 98200 98.125 1996 2^18 

jrt 01950 -2925 94480 91200 3,101 8915 

AM 8M7S-1400 92.100 89X25 <89 ■ *0 

Fafe 77425-1975 19900 77425 53 237 

Mr 76460-1450 - 78450 2 8 

TMrt ' W*h 7JH3 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

aeflre prtca $ tome — CaBa-— — Puta— 
a A 1 VT INWIM 

0W.79« LME May Aug May Aug 

t5S0 : ; 50 K * 27 

IfifTP ~ - 18 88 23 * 

ISirrr 4 42 58 -72 

■ COFFER ■■ 

(amdo A) LME .. May Aug May Aug 

moo ■ I 180 114 2 El 

M00 IT— » 86 10 111 

2300 i i 28 35 49 '178 

B COFFBELffFS 94 Sep Jut Sep 

1680 140 189 62 101 

ia00_; 112 172 8* 124 

Iff? '" 7 ra 149 100 150 

a COCOA LtFFE Jul $ap Jkil Sep 

^ 70 99 25 34 

-Ihjm - ; 84 84 SO 44 

1(250 — 51 70 47 55 

B BRENT CRUDE 

[PE Jun Jrt Jtel " JM 

1800.: ; — — -. ' 

1830 41 . TO - - 

1800 - 48 - - 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

H CRUDE on. FOB (per barrefl - +or- 

Dubd $17^7-7.33 +0X05 

Brant Bland (dated) S1B.10-8.12 +031 

Brant Bland (Jun) $18X549X7 +091 

W.T.L ' S20.0B--0.062 +048 

■ Ofl. FWODilCra NWEpcoapf [tatarey Cff (tanntf 

Premium Qasolna S20&208 +4 

Gw 06 $170-172 +2 

Heavy Prat 06 $78-80 

Naphtha SI 74-1 78 

jet tort $188-190 +1 

nasal ' . $177-170* +19 

■ N ATURAL -QAE (Panoarihtaffl) 

Baden (May) 1 0X-10,5 +0.1 

ftweteww Xp«. Tht London (0171) 3» 0782 ' 


ireflMA 

H OTHHt 

10500 

+0.140 

Gold tier troy azrf' 

S342X5 

+1J50 

Sflwr tier Ooy az}$ 

47840c 

+2.00 

Ptathurn (per tray azj 

S37BJ25 

+4J5 

PaAaffium (par noy co.) 

SI 81 .SO 

+4,50 

Capper 

1194c 


Lfaid (US pnxL) 

4&00c 


Tin (Kuala Untpu) 

14.03T 


Til (New YorVJ 


-84 

Gatte 0 h» w**gWj 

9443p 

+1.9*' 

Sheep (Era wrtflffi) 

13240P 

+2 .99* 

Pigs (Dw weight^ 

101 99p 

+1244* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) . 

$28140 

-220 

Lori, day sugar fwta) 

$31840 

-160 

v Bretay (Eng. trad) 

urm 


. Mate (US No3 Yritow) , 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dark 'North) 

Unq 


^Rubbar (Mny)V 

7O50p 


Rubber 

7D40p 


Rubtier ga.R3SNa11 

2794X 

-14 


Coconut Of (Phfl)§ 
Petal Oi (htetai»& 
Copre.(Ri^S 


CMton Ouffofcfc'A’ Wfo 
Wod to pa (6ra Sitosi) 


1^5 v 7129y -79 

lyjfr ' 5704* 

. u S450Dy . 

5) . 2244 

A’Wfae _ 78.70c ’ --" -0X5 
: Stjpar) I 407b .. . rll 
t cownataa atrtsd. p pwnriw c «M 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Prices 
in thin 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Kchard Lapperin 
London and Tracy Comgan 
in New York 

European government bond 
prices drifted lower yester- 
day in thin volume. Uncer- 
tainties linked to the French 
election and disappointment 
about the absence of a cut in 
short-term rates In Italy 
damped the mood. 

With Italy on holiday, 
trading in Italian bonds was 
limited to the London 
futures market, where the 
10-year June BTP lost nearly 
a point to settle at 12555, 
before gaining back same of 
that ground in APT trading. 
Only 38,431 contracts 
changed hands. 

Euro lire contracts also 
dropped sharply with the 
December contract down 0.10 
at 93.39. The 10-year yield 
spread over bunds ended the 
week at 176 basis points, 
down 4 basis points since the 
previous Friday's close. 

Mr David Brown, chief 
international economist at 
Bear Steams, said the lack 
or action on rates by the 
Bank of Italy had disap- 
pointed, “In the face of all 
the negative political, bud- 
getary and EMU news over 
the past few weeks, the only 
ray of sunshine has been the 
market's hope of a rate cut 
soon on the back of very pos- 
itive inflation trends and 
prospects.” 

Spanish bonds also drifted 
lower, but outperformed 
Italy. In Barcelona the June 
bono settled at U 2 . 61 , down 
0.14. The German June bund 
future also lost 0.3, settling 
at 100.44, off the day’s low of 
1C&28. 

The French market also 
closed lower, with the June 
notional down 0.34 at 128.28. 
Speculation that the centre- 
right may not win a majority 
In the upcoming election hit 
sentiment, although, traders 
took heart from new data 
which highlighted the suc- 
cess of the country's count- 


drift 

trade 


er-inflationary policy. 

Preliminary figures for 
March CPI showed consumer 
prices rose by 0.1 per cent in 
the month, reducing the 
year-on-year rate to. 1J. per 
cent, compared with a previ- 
ous figure of L6 per cent. 

US. government bonds 
slipped back following publi- 
cation of strong GDP figures 
for March. The rise in the 
annual rate to 3 per cent, 
rather than the expected 2.8 
to 28 per cent, is “psycholog- 
ically important and damag- 
ing for the market.” said Mr 
Simon Briscoe, chief UK 
economist at Nikko Europe. 

In the cash market the 
benchmark 10 -year gilt fen 
by a quarter of a point, with 
the 10 -year yield spread over 
German bunds widening by 
2 basis points to 192. com- 
pared with 186 at the end of 
the previous week. At Liffe, 
the June long gilt future lost 
£ to settle at 108 %. 

In New York, US Treasury 
prices were virtually 
unchanged at midday, as the 
market ended the week still 
unwilling to break through 
the 7 per cent yield level on 
the long bond. 

The 30-year long bond was 
A point lower at S3fi to yield 
7.13 per cent. Two-year notes 
were unchanged to yield 6-51 
pm* cent. 

Yesterday’s data on sales 
of existing homes in March 
showed a 2.8 per cent &H to 
4.11m, but analysts said, this 
was a return to a more sus- 
tainable pace after a big 
Speed-up in February. 

Over the weekend, the 
focus will be on the G7 meet- 
ing and its implications for 
the dollar, but the beard mar- 
ket is already bracing itself 
for a spate <&. economic indi- 
cators nwft week, including 
consumer confidence indi- 
ces, consumer spending and 
employment. 

The June future continued 
to hover Just above 107. 
Technical analysts said that 
107 is providing s u ppo rt on 
the downside, with resis- 
tance at 108. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 

Franc* 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAlTF) FFr500900 

Open Sett price Change High Lem Est vet Open InL 
Jun 12896 13898 -094 12040 I2ai0 133,557 183.180 

Sep 128.74 128.74 -092 12000 128.60 3920 8,407 

Dee 9690 9698 -094 9690 9690 2 
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■ ECU BOND HffUREB (MAMF} ECUIOOjOOO - 

Open SaBprtoe Change High Low EeL voL Opan InL 
J(V1 83-50 93.70 -092 93.78 9390 2,084 6X58 

Sep - 9392 -092 - 

FTSE Actuaries Qovt. Securities 

Rl Dor's Thu Aocniad' xd act 
UK CMa Price tacScee Apr g change % Apr 24 htareat ytd 

1 Up to 5 yaoaflB) 119X3 -O01 119X3 205 4.14 

2 5-15 yrt!i (20) 14890 -ai6 . 14894 3u17 3.12. 
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UK Indices 
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interest ytd 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


Hlg_Lg bour party's attempt to recreate itself seprns to 
have convinced many UK voters, says John Gapper 


Twilight of the 
Conservatives’ era 


H is speech over. Tony 
Blair, leader of the 
British Labour party 
makes his wav 
tprough the crowd on Mitcham 
Fan-green in a south London sub- 
urb to his nearby “battle bus". 
The 43-year-old politician grasps 
outstretched hands and kisses a 
baby along his path. 

few yards away. John 
Atkins, a 70-year-old retired 
printer, recalls a different era: 
“Politicians like Winston Chur- 
chill had personalities that yon 
could either accept, or reject So 
many of them today seem colour - 
less. Nobody is prepared to have 
a positive view in case it offends 
someone." 

He echoes sentiments heard 
throughout an election cam pa ig n 
that has failed to catch the imagi- 
nation of the electorate. Despite 
that. Mr Atkins plans to cast his 
vote for Mr Blair in the UK gen- 
eral election on May i. hoping to 
end 18 years of Conservative rule. 

On this visit to woo former 
Tory voters, Mr Blair is far from 
colourless in the literal sense. His 
face is a pale shade of orange - 
make-up applied to ensure he has 
a healthy glow on television. Yet 
with a week to go before the elec- 
tion. his party still strains to 
project him as a man of unwaver- 
ing beliefs and undiluted passion. 

Earlier that morning, Mr Blair 
had abandoned the customary 
podium at his morning media 
briefing to speak without notes at 
the front of a stage. Behind htm 
in multiple colours - reds on 
greens, and yellows on blues - 
were emblazoned Labour's mod- 
est promises. Several, sucb as 
“Tough on Crime" and “No 
Income Tax Rises", could as eas- 
ily have been Tory slogans. 

The subliminal message for 
television viewers was twofold: 
the party no longer stands for 
higher public spending and taxa- 
tion: Mr Blair has the energy and 
vision to transform Britain with- 
out them. The colours told their 


own story; Labour is no longer 
tied to the socialist red adopted 
as its colour on its formation by 
trade onions in 1900. 

The odds are on “New Labour", 
the party re-modelled by Mr Blair 
when he became leader after the 
death of Mr John Smith in 1994, 
breaking the Tories’ stranglehold 
on government. Although one 
opinion poll this week showed 
Labour’s lead over the Conserva- 
tives down to 5 percentage 
points, others gave Mr Blair’s 
party a lead of 20 points. 

Labour’s lead emerged before 
Mr John Major called the general 
election, and the unusuaHy-lcmg 
six-week campaign was designed 
to unsettle bis main rival. The 
discontent of voters over the 
Tories’ record of economic man- 
agement and internal disarray 
over European integration con- 
trasted poorly with Mr Blair's 
energetic reform of his party 
throughout last year. 

Yet while there have been only 
sporadic signs of Labour’s lead 
seriously slipping, the campaign 
lias hardly been kind to Mr Blair. 
He and his party have appeared 
stiff and wooden, nervous of 
departing from their set-pieces. 
The Tory campaign - though 
dogged by setbacks and internal 
strife - has been engagingly 
human by comparison. 

Labour’S attempts to marshal 
everything from the design of 
candidates’ leaflets to declara- 
tions of support from business 
leaders and sporting stars, have 
been well-planned. Much of then- 
strategy was set out in its cam- 
paign “war book” - first drafted 
a year ago: released this week by 
the Tories to the mild embarrass- 
ment of their challengers. 

Mr Major’s approach has been 
different, partly because he has 
had little choice. The Conserva- 
tives have been engulfed by a 
series of embarrassing events 
during this campaign. The first 
was "sleaze’’ - misdemeanours 
among mainly Tory MPs which 


have ranged from sexual Hafanns 
to allegations that cash bribes 
were accepted in return for ask- 
ing questions in parliament 

The sleaze issue caused tempo- 
rary embarrassment and the 
emergence of Mr Martin Bell, a 
BBC television reporter famed for 
his dispatches from the war in 
Bosnia, as an “ anti-corruption’* 
candidate. 

The next upset proved more 
enduring - more than 200 of the 
Tories’ 648 parliamentar y candi- 
dates declared themselves impla- 
cably opposed to the creation of a 
European single currency in 1999. 

When two junior minis ters 
took a similar stand in their elec- 
tion addresses, Mr Major, who 
favours deferring a decision on 
the single currency until negotia- 
tions are complete, could no lon- 
ger ignore this challenge to the 
party line. 

His reaction was to try to 
brush aside internal divisions 
and paint the Conservatives as 
the truest opponents of European 
federalism. Despite the risks, it 
played peculiarly well to the 
prime minister’s strengths. 

The most obvious of these is 
his ordinariness. Mr Blair was 
educated at public school - pri- 
vately-owned schools in the UK - 
and Oxford University. Mr Major 
did not go to university and has a 
humble family background. This 
ha«i enabled him to play on the 
British people’s sympathy for 
underdogs and natural distrust of 
mirfHiP^iaag intellectuals. 

Mr Major has also appeared lib- 
erated by the campaign. Since 
the last general election in 1992, 
bitter divisions over Europe 
inside the Conservative party 
have made him appear weak and 
unable to control events. But on 
the election trail, the limitations 
of office have been stripped 
away. 

Apart from the fact that his 
message on Europe has appealed 
to some voters, he has appeared a 
mare relaxed and sympathetic 



Stage presence: Tony Blair appears to believe, as Rah Butler, that politics is a matter of the heart 


figure. At a briefing yesterday on 
a Labour claim tha t the Conser- 
vatives were poised to abolish the 
state pension, Mr Major referred 
to his father’s pension and asked 
if "anybody in this room" 
believed he would do such a 
thing. 

The ensuing silence indicated 
the strength of his personal repu- 
tation. Similarly, when he 
diverted a television election 
broadcast to appeal directly to 
voters on Europe despite the par- 
ty’s obvious disarray on the sub- 
ject. he won himself some admi- 
ration. Yet sympathy for Mr 
Major has created suspicion 
about Labour rather than sup- 
port for the Tories. 

Reluctance to vote Conserva- 
tive again for many is partly due 
to the feeling of having been let 
down by Mr Major after the elec- 
tion in 1992, when his govern- 
ment raised taxes to plug a large 
gap in public finances caused by 
a recession. The fact that Britain 
has emerged into a strong recov- 
ery, with output rising by 3 per 
cent in the past year, has not 
altered this. 

There is also a broader sense 
that decay lias been allowed to 


erode British institutions, such 
as the National Health Service, 
formed by a Labour government 
after the 1939-45 war. and the 
state education system. Mr 
Blair's campaign has tried to play 
to the belief that a Labour gov- 
ernment is more likely to fund 
such services adequately than 
the tax-cutting Conservatives. 

Y et Labour has been care- 
ful not to make promises 
on public spending that 
could only be met by 
large tax rises. The unexpected 
loss of the 1992 election has led to 
caution on spending pledges and 
guarantees that there will be no 
rise in the basic rates of personal 
taxation. 

This has left Labour with very 
little room for manoeuvre on 
public funding. One example is 
its pledges to devote a mere 
£10Qm more to the health service 
which has an annual budget of 
£35bn. 

Among lessons taken by 
Labour from the experience of Mr 
Bill Clinton, the US president, is 
that voters prefer s uch incremen- 
tal changes. As a result it has 
been o utflanked on tax-and-spend 


promises by the centre party Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

Stuck in his self-imposed 
spending limits. Mr Blair has 
struggled to appear the radical 
reformer of his claims. He has 
based much of his campaign on 
competence and trust, arguing 
that he has a record of strong 
leadership while Mr Major is too 
weak and indecisive even to 
implement policies on which the 
two parties agree. 

Indeed. Mr Blair has displayed 
a bold and radical streak inside 
the Labour party. As the party 
employment spokesman in the 
early 1990s, be handled Its tricky 
relationships with unions, ending 
its support for trade union closed 
shops in the face of fierce opposi- 
tion. As leader, he has persuaded 
old bands to drop a commitment 
to nationalisation. 

But in the campaign, his cau- 
tion on what voters win accept 
has been the dominant note. He 
talks of Labour becoming a “one 
nation” party - echoing the 
paternalist Conservativism of the 
Victorian prime minister Benja- 
min Disraeli. hi« main promise 
has been to galvanise the quality 
of life in Britain with his per- 


sonal commitment to improving 
education. 

On stage this week. Mr Blair 
roamed around confidently, his 
words transmitted to his audi- 
ence via a microphone clipped to 
his tie. As he gestured backwards 
at his colourful slogans, he 
resembled the speaker at an 
inspirational management semi- 
nar, urging us to allocate our 
time and resources efficiently. 

His appeal to be the chief exec- 
utive of Britain lacks the roman- 
tic appeal of Labour's roots. Yet 
even those such as Mr Atkins on 
Mitcham Fafrgreen acknowledge 
that his approach may be the 
best there is. “The mistake of the 
past was that Labour tried to go 
too Far and fast. People want slow 
and realistic progress these 
days," says Mr Atkins. 

If so. Labour is well-placed to 
take Thursday's election, and 
implement its modest proposals. 
Not only union officials, but pen- 
sioners and workers in schools 
and hospitals, have had their 
expectations suitably lowered, if 
Labour wins, and Mr Blair 
becomes prime minis ter, they can 
hardly complain that they were 
not warned. 



Patti Waldmeir on Colin Powell’s campaign for active citizenship 

Step forward America 


Sun sets on an old 
chemicals empire 


ICI’s failure to perform since 
demerger raises questions about 
its future, writes Tony Jackson 

'.The price of demerger ' .. / - 

Share prices rotative to F7SE AB-Shan Index 
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G litz and glitter, 
sentiment and 
schmaltz: the 

American way. 
Tomorrow in Philadelphia, 
all four will he harnessed to 
the cause of public morality 
and politics, in a grand cele- 
bration of American volunta- 
rism. 

Presidents past, present 
(and maybe future) will join 
film stars, rock bands and 
business executives to cal] 
on the American spirit Df 
private compassion to fill 
the void in public service left 
by the downsizing of govern- 
ment. Exit big government, 
enter the era of bigger, more 
active citizenship. 

Retired General Colin 
Powell, Gulf War leader and 
self-declared refusenik of the 
presidential mantle, will join 
all the living presidents 
(except the incapacitated 
Ronald Reagan) in an 
attempt to mobilise corpo- 
rate America and mi lli o n s of 
volunteer citizens to combat 
poverty and moral decay. 

President Bill Clinton will 
be there, bidding for the 
moral high ground just 
whan the national morality 
play has him firmly cast as 
villain. Oprah Winfrey will 
chat, the Beach Boys will 
sing, Maya Angelou will 
recite, Gen Powell will 
inspire. 

The three-day "Presidents’ 
Summit for America’s 
Future” will be an event 
where politics and morality 
conveniently converge. 

Certainly, the president 
will easily touch a chord 
with many Americans, 
deeply troubled about the 
state 'of US society - and 
especially of the youth, the 
summit's focus. Tainted by 
sexual and financial scan- 
dals, he struggles to act as 
moral guiding light to the 
nation on other subjects. But 
here be can appeal to a pow- 
erful American sense of 
guilt, and the duties of citi- 
zenship, to urge greater civic 
involvement 

Alexis de Tocqueville. the 
19th century social historian, 
was the first but not the last 
to notice it: Americans 
believe they ought to help 
their neighbours. And even 
in these days of eroded com- 
munity spirit, there is still a 
rich vein of civic duty to be 

mined. . 

"We are trying to crack 
the atom Of civic power,” Mr 
Harris Wofford, head of the 
AmeriCorps youth public 
service programme, wrote to 
summit organisers. 

Critics of Mr Clinton’s 


social policies say such 
experiments would not be 
needed if government shoul- 
dered its responsibility to 
society. They have organised 
a counter-demonstration to 
protest the tbree^day com- 
passion-fest 

But most voluntary lead- 
ers support the summit. 
They point out that, though 
surveys show 93m 
Americans - or 49 per cent - 
spend four hours a week on 
voluntary activities, this rep- 
resents a decline from 54 per 
emit at the end of the 1980s. 
Sociologists believe this 
reflects a decline not just in 
volunteering, but in the gen- 
eral American penchant for 
free association, whether in 
bowling leagues or parent- 
teacher associations. 


Television bears much of 
the blame, along with work- 
ing women, according to a 
study by Professor Robert 
Putnam of Harvard. He says 
television “privatises leisure 
time" and erodes co mm u ni ty 
cohesion. Other forms of free 
association, including on the 
Internet, have taken up 
some of the slack. But he 
believes the health of civic 
societv - cornerstone of 
American democracy - 
remains in peril. 

Some communities have 
responded to the decline by 
introducing compulsory vol- 
untarism: in the state of 
Maryland, high school stu- 
dents get no diploma unless 
they volunteer. 

Still, officials of non-profit 
groups say the “ask factor" 
remains powerful: 
Americans will respond if 
their guilt is played upon 
(and even more so, if they 
get a tax break). They hope 
the presidents will prove a 
beacon to greater volunta- 
rism. and they are counting 
on the altruistic appeal of 
Gen Powell, as well as the 


proven co mmunicati on skills 
of Mr Clinton. 

Modi will depend on giv- 
ing corporations what Gen 
Powell calls “a guilt trip" - 
the focus of the summit will 
be on persuading companies 
to make more “community 
investments”, and to provide 
more paid leave for 
employee volunteers. 

For as government with- 
draws. the corporate sector 
is under increasing pressure 
to respond to social needs, 
and there are some anec- 
dotal signs of greater corpo- 
rate philanthropy. But the 
only hard figures, from the 
Conference Board, the pri- 
vate sector business organi- 
sation, show that corporate 
contributions to charity 
have been halved since the 


late 1980s - falling to less 
than l per cent of pre-tax 
income in 1996. 

M r Bob Dunn, 
president of San 
Francisco-based 
Business for 
Social Responsibility, says 
this masks a shift in the 
nature of corporate contribu- 
tions. “They have more than 
just money to give," he says, 
noting that membership of 
his organisation has quadru- 
pled to over 800 companies 
in the last few years. 

Companies give equip- 
ment, facilities and the time 
of their employees more 
than before, he says, and 
many pursue “strategies 
which involve greater contri- 
bution to the community but 
fewer dollars”. 

But the Conference Board 
says in a report that contri- 
butions are becoming more 
focused and "aligned to busi- 
ness goals". The emphasis is 
on "investments that yield a 
measurable return to the 
company”, including image 
enhancement, and linking 




corporate philanthropy more 
closely with products and 
with broader “customer con- 
cerns”. 

The presidents will try to 
exploit this trend, trying 
either to embarrass compa- 
nies into giving more or per- 
suade them of the public 
relations benefits of philan- 
thropy. President Clinton 
will use his favourite slogan, 
urging companies to “do 
well by doing good”. 

Summit organisers say 
they already have 250 corpo- 
rate commitments to the 
summit, including from 
AT&T, the telecommunica- 
tions company, which 
pledged $S0m for community 
youth enterprises. Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
will underwrite computer 
equipment and train volun- 
teers for 2.000 community 
organisations: Walt Disney 
is offering lm volunteer 
community service hours; 
LensCrafters will provide lm 
eyeglasses. 

Gen Powell has spoken of 
forcing companies to pass a 
“sweat test” and some have 
agreed to participate in tbe 
choreographed clean-up of 
Philadelphia streets which 
opens the summit. 

Right-wing Republicans 
such as Mr Rush Limbaugh, 
the talk-show host, complain 
the summit is based on plain 
Democratic corporate-bash- 
ing. But true Republican 
annoyance stems more from 
the fact that President Clin- 
ton is again stealing their 
political agenda: tradition- 
ally, it is conservatives who 
argue the poor must be suc- 
coured by private compas- 
sion. not public munificence. 

Bnt cuts in the welfare 
state have left liberals with 
no choice but to adopt the 
same argument implicitly - 
even if they continue to 
reject it publicly, insisting 
that the private sector is a 
partner, not a substitute tor 
government The timing of 
the summit - when talks on 
balancing tbe federal budget 
are at a critical stage - 
makes the argument over 
the role of government all 
the more potent 

Technically, of course, the 
summit is bi-partisan: Gen 
Powell is a Republican and 
so is former President 
George Bush. But unless 
Gen Powell reverses his 
refusal to ran far president 
Democrats are likely to reap 
the most benefit - especially 
if Mr Clinton manages to 
convince Americans that the 
flip side of small government 
is big citizenship. 
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O n Thursday I CL 
the battered rem- 
nant of the old 
Imperial Chemical 
Industries, announced a two- 
thirds drop in quarterly prof- 
its. The shares fell 3 per 
cent This was not a novelty. 
Since the company 
demerged four years ago, its 
shares have underperformed 
the UK stock market by a 
quarter. 

It was not supposed to be 
like this. When the old Id 
was split in two, the premise 
was that both parts - the 
fast-growing pharmaceuti- 
cals business of Zeneca, and 
the mature chemicals busi- 
ness of the new Id - would 
be freed at a stroke. Each 
could pursue the strategies 
their very different busi- 
nesses required. Neither 
would be hampered by the 
compromises which had 
bedevilled the old ICL 
It has certainly worked for 
Zeneca; its market value has 
roughly tripled. Indeed, from 
tbe perspective of sharehold- 
ers in the old ICL the whole 
exercise has been a huge 
success. In the decade before 
demerger, ICf underper- 
formed the stock market by 
a third. Since then the com- 
bined value of the two has 
risen much faster thaw t he 
market, thanks wholly to 
Zeneca’s stellar perfor- 
mance. 

New Id has paid the price. 
Its dismal share price record 
is due only partly to a recent 
severe downturn in the 
world chemicals cycle. The 
stock market is used to 
cycles and share prices 
largely discount them. Du 
Prat, ICTs larger US rival, 
has outperformed the US 
market in the past three 
years. 

The question is more 
whether Id is equipped to 
survive on its own. The 
demerger was prompted by 
the attention of predators 
such as Lord Hanson. The 
company's response was to 
throw its elderly relative - 
the chemicals business - off 
the back of the sledge. 

The same is happening 

again. Id proposes to float 
off one of its most cyclical 
bulk chemicals businesses, 
titanium dioxide, hi time, 
the other bulk chemicals 
may follow. Id is also trying 
to buy speciality chemicals 
businesses, such as those of 
Unilever, the former 
employer of Id chief execu- 
tive Charles Miller Smith. 
Failing that, the company 
may cease to exist. 


Does that matter? Some 
would say it matters a great 
deal. This is, after all, the 
company of Nobel, Brunner 
and Mon± the force which 
in its heyday scoured holes 
tbe size of cathedrals in the 
English countryside to make 
chlorine and caustic soda, 
and which invented such 
basic commodities as per- 
spex and polythene, in mare 
practical terms, it remains 
the nation’s chief repository 
of industrial chemistry. 

John Kay, the manage- 
ment theorist, recently drew 

a telling contrast between 
ICTs description of itself 10 
years ago and at the time of 
the break-up. 

Its earlier statement of 
objectives began: “ICI «imq 
to be the world's leading 
chemical company, serving 
customers internationally 
through the innovative and 
responsible application of 
chemistry and related sci- 
ences.” The later began 
bluntly: “Our objective is to 
maximise value for our 
shareholders.” 

For 20 years after the war. 


Prof Kay pointed out, 1C1 
built its pharmaceutical 
business from scratch. 
Throughout that time, the 
business lost money. Had Id 
focused purely on share- 
holder value, he argues, 
such patience would have 
been impossible. Zeneca 
would never have existed. 

ICI also said the company 
would focus “on businesses 
where we have market lead- 
ership. a technological edge 
and a world competitive 
cost-base”. As Prof Kay also 
pointed out, this is dismally 
defensive: a stark contrast to 
the optimism of the former 
statement, with its 
open-ended ambition - never 
realised - to become “the 
world's leading chemical 
company". 

The further logic of ICTs 
position, Prof Kay says, is 
that Zeneca has been set up 
for takeover. Zeneca “will 
die because of the readiness 
of British institutional inves- 
tors to trade speculative and 
distant future earnings 
streams far large amounts of 
immediate cash.” 


This is debatable, on two 
counts. First, and more nar- 
rowly, Zeneca now has a 
market value of more than 
£17hn. It may be a candidate 
for a merger of equals with 
another drug company: it is 
no longer a plausible take- 
over victim. 

Second, Prof Kay begs a 
more basic question. How 
important is corporate sur- 
vival? Some companies, such 
as Lonrho or Hanson, last 
only as long as their found- 
ers. Others survive for cen- 
turies: in the extreme case of 
the Swedish company Store, 
for 700 years. In terms of the 
economy or society as a 
whole, does it matter either 
way? 

I ndeed it does, says Arie 
de Geus, a manage- 
ment theorist and ex- 
head of strategy at 
Shell. In a forthcoming book. 
The Living Company, de 

Geus argues that the best 
companies are living organ- 
isms; their chief purpose is 
to secure their own survival 
Deny that purpose, and they 
become mere economic enti- 
ties: sometimes successful in 
the short run. but failing 
eventually to draw out tbe 
full talents and energies of 
their employees. 

The opposite case is put by 
Andrew Campbell of Ash- 
ridge Strategic Management 
Centre. “To have a thriving 
economy," he says, "you 
always need new companies 
coming up - the Microsofts 
and lntels. You also need 
companies to drop off and 
die. The problem is that as 
companies die, they expend 
great social resources in the 
attempt to survive. They are 
great value destroyers." 

It follows that any further 
break-up of ICI - or a Zeneca 
merger - would be no more 
a matter for regret than the 
original demerger. “You 
could conclude,” Mr Camp- 
bell says, “that if ICI has to 
decline, the way it is going 
about it is very intelligent.” 
Indeed, if ICI were to cease 
to exist, its death would be 
more apparent than real. 
The name matters less than 
the substance; and the real- 
ity is that the old chemicals 
empire of Mond and Nobel 
has evolved into some thing 
different, now called Zeneca. 
And if Zeneca went on to 
merge into a larger whole, 
that would be no novelty 
either. One of the great 
mergers in British industrial 
history came in 1926. It was 
the formation of ICL 
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Singer 8 Fttedandw fcn Ts Pf 1020 1166 


- 23 23 
3 A 0L5 

005 1139 1880 2411 23 2.1- 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1247 1791 2359 2549 
Laurence Keen Smaller Coe 1106 1758 
AES SmaNer Companies 1080 1677 2220 

INVBBOO UK Smaflar Compantesl117 1655 2637 2280 
Schroder SrraKer Companies tnc 1173 1621 2438 2395 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1030 1293 1974 2093 


3A 02 
3.0 1.1 


3.1 0.8 
33 1.1 


3.1 1 3 
33 1.4 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Bering Global Bond 994 1171 1004 

Barclays Linl European Bond Inc 1041 1156 
Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 961 1133 1434 
Mercury Global Bond Aoc 941 1128 1463 

TSB international Income tecom 948 1106 1388 
SECTOR AVERAGE 916 1026 1346 1610 


1.6 6.2 

12 5.9 

13 5.0 

17 4-9 
17 4.6 
12 52 


■ Far East inc Japan 

Govett Greater China 1114 1170 

Abtrust Pacific 838 1061 

Martin Currie Far East 872 385 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 931 978 

GAM Far East Inc 817 971 

SECTOR AVERAGE 808 882 


2415 3105 
2080 3067 
1794 1963 
1826 2287 
1872 2725 
1732 2002 


4.1 

43 0-3 
42 02 
3A 3.6 
42 02 
42 0.6 


■ Fund of Funds 

Morgan GrerrMi Managed Inc 991 1282 
Sun ASance Portfotio 1016 1280 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc tnst 1008 1278 
OM Chertfleld Securities 932 1273 

Britannia Managed PortTio tec 1002 1267 
SECTOR AVERAGE 961 1139 


2017 

1903 

1859 


2048 

1605 1944 


22 12 
27. .12 
23 3.6 
42 

3J0 12 
25 2.0 


UK Equity Income 


International Equity & Bond 


Jupiter Income 

1132 

1803 

3158 

- 

23 

43 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1069 

1327 

1948 

- 

2.1 

23 

Lazard UK Income 

1098 

1536 

2106 

3204 

2.7 

4.5 

Cazanove Portfolio 

1009 

1306 

1883 

- 

23 

2-1 

River & Mercantile 1st Income 

1096 

1482 

2048 

- 

23 

43 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1100 

1300 

1710 

- 

23 

32 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1146 

1460 

2027 

2480 

23 

33 

Gartmore PS Long Term Balance 1043 

1263 

1851 

- 

2A 

2.6 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1074 

1449 

2103 

3141 

2.7 

33 

BajUie Gifford Managed 

1004 

1256 

1712 

2811 

2A 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1063 

1288 

1807 

2468 

23 

43 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

996 

1183 

1620 

2268 

22 

2.5 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Growth 






Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1074 

1340 

- 

- 

32 

63 

Prolific Technology 

779 

1862 

3170 

4241 

6 j 4 

- 

Cter Med Retirement Income tec 1058 

1311 

1817 

- 

23 

53 

FramBngtan Health 

770 

1768 

2314 

4657 

63 

- 

Prolific Extra Income 

1028 

1293 

1771 

2335 

23 

43 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1128 

1626 

2698 

3466 

23 

1.7 

OS UK Income 

1074 

1260 

1719 

- 

23 

4.1 

Gukvocea Right Gioba! Prfvtt 

1116 

1433 

- 

- 

33 

1.1 

Prudential Distribution Inc 

1050 

1255 

- 

- 

13 

5.3 

Fidelity Global Privatisation 

1033 

1400 

- 

. 

3.7 

0.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1042 

1202 

1667 

2035 

23 

5.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

955 

1150 

1770 

2133 

32 

1.0 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1284 1607 

GT Orient Acc 1017 1336 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1242 1316 

Credit Suisse Orient Acc 900 1231 

Friends Prov Australian 971 1226 

SECTOR AV0W3E 854 986 


• 6371 

3171 

2709 4149 


2046 4112 
2103 3680 


83 OS 
S3 0,1 

62 0.5 

56' - 

42 

63 Q.6 


■ Financial & Property 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 1209 17Z7 
Frarnfington Fteancial ' 1105 147S 

HR Samuel Fteandal 1138 1431 

Ecfinburgh Financial 1089 1289 

Barclays Uni Property 1033 1121 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1103 1316 


2807 3404 
27813544 
2381 3188 
2122 2288 
1284 

2129 3106 


3.1 1.1 
2.7 03 
22 1A- 
33 13 
03 43 
25 2-8 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1053 1324 
M&G Gonwnodft y & Genera) 857 1212 

Save & Prosper Commodity 783 1073 

Mercury Gold & General 674 1006 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exp'tkm 600 996 

SECTOR AVERAGE 765 1019 


2166 1436 
2118 2122 
1762 1678 


2281 852 

2110 1362 


50 1.7 
43 03 
65 

7 2 0.4 
87 

55 05 


■ Globa) Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 1032 1190 

Stewart ivory Emerging Market 1099 1158 
Gfty of London Emerging Mkts 944 1030 
Sdrodaf Global E me rgin g Wds 921 1014 .* - . - 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 968 957 

SECTOR AVERAGE 964 968 1780 2443 


2639 2264 


55 a 1 
9.1 05 
42 - 

54 - 

57 0.4 
53 0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR. \; 

BigMt National • 3,879 

Sawfish National Capital 1,750 

Ffest Russian Fronfler 1,746 T.eop^- 

Pi hu ado ua ^ i j&fi- . t .HW— 

Baring Bnergaig Europe 1,432''- 


Primadona 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS . ; <||9I!H9|!V^STIS!VVSITI TOP RVE OVBi 5 YEARS 
TR Technology -A? ' . .TRTectafogy 11,419 

CSMtoer ... \ hwsco Engfeh &%dl 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 


Perpetual Japanese 
M&G Equity DMdemt 
FUe^y Japanese Values 
Korea UberaSsattan Fund 
Korea-EanpeFoRd -• 


470 

‘481 

489 

512 

512 



. • ZPB. r”. : — «or cqfai 

tomcaEegfish&MI • :1Q8T' . V.-;*- 'L;J 


1996 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over 


Foreign. & Col Erterpitee 

, 'toaoEngfelW • / 2 j»/ . * .y*V- 'W 
Kfenwort Oeyetopniert Fund ^935 ‘ 

. . • ■ ■ ■ f :■ ; • - . : !v. : >••'••/ ....* ./• " 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1sxi: J 

Perpeturf Japanese ' • V' /’ STD 
East Germs) : >!>••"• 396 

Contra-CytacaJCsjeal 
FtddBy Japanese VS ’’ ‘ 

Bancor Dual Captetf 

efiffarent time periods. Trusts 




MCIT Capital 


Korea-Europe Fund 


■ UK General 

Mercury Keystone 
Fleming Claverhouse 
Malvern UK Index 
Finsbury Trust 
Albany 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyaarOD 3 . . 5 VoWSy YkM 


1028 1564 2463 6 

1189 1518 2012 1 

1180 1493 1964 2 

1185 1434 2641 10 
1154 1347 2063 16 
1270 1317 2113 - 


4.0 23 

42 2.6 
3.7 33 
2-3 2.1 

33 33 
33 33 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Primadona 

TB Technology QJnrts) 
RfT Capital Partners 
Sectric and General 
Updown 

SECTOR AVERAGE 



. 1 3fer.fl , ’2 . 3 UPibH ?aUmf YH* 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Ktetnwort 2nd Endowment Policy 1181 1515 - -2 53 

KMrnrait Endowment Policy 1107 1316 - -3 32 - 

Ivory &Skne ISIS 1246 1301 - 24 43 

Welsh Industrie 971 1214 2S83 28 42 53 

Broadgata 968 1141 - 13 33 1.7 

SECTOR AVEFIAGE 1072 1267 2202 - 42 2 A 


■ International General 

Personal Assets 
Brunner 

Law Debenture Corporation 
Second AIBance 
Scottish I n v es tm en t 
SECTOR AV53AGE 


Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 

1100 

2087 

5147 

2 

5A 

0.7 

Henderson Strata 

1061 

1730 

3010 

-1 

4A 

03 

Gartmore Smaller Compsiles 

1274 

1648 

2223 

4 

4.1 

2.0 

(vary & Sima UK Smaflar Goa 

1122 

1594 

2066 

16 

53 

2.1 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1124 

1584 

2150 

4 

3.1 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1058 

1241 

2016 

- 

43 

2.9 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smafler Cos 
American Opportunity 
Fleming American 
US Smafler Companies 
American 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


UK Income Growth 


Value and Income 

1134 

1379 

2743 

0 

3.1 

3.8 

TR Ctty of London 

1132 

1355 

1903 

5 

a7 

4.0 

Investors Capital Units 

1180 

1317 

1678 

14 

as 

42 

Morgan GrertfeU Equity Income 

999 

1257 

1974 

7 

32 

45 

Tempts Bar 

1093 

1246 

1817 

14 

32 

5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1076 

1236 

1844 

- 

32 

54 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Candovar 

1343 

2259 

3359 

-5 

4.7 

2.7 

Foretgn & Cd Enterprise 

1484 

2228 

4237 

6 

3J> 

1.1 

KMnwort Development Fund 

1030 

2035 

2781 

14 

3jS 

3.1 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1349 

1908 

3263 

9 

35 

3.6 

Thompson COva 

884 

1863 

2844 

17 

BA 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1111 

1458 

2545 


45 

25 

■ Int Income Growth 






Murray International 

1037 

1324 

2063 

4 

3.7 

3.7 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

1134 

1268 

1782 

8 

35 

45 

British Assets Ordinary 

1154 

1206 

1578 

15 

35 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1137 

1266 

1808 

- 

35 

42 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 
Gartmore Eisopean 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

Fidelity European Values 
Abtrust European Index 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 
European Smafler Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1662 

1842 

3592 

-1 

4A 


1192 

1595 

- 

3 

33 

09 

1064 

1404 

2896 

20 

3.7 

0.8 

1087 

1388 

2250 

9 

32 

1.8 

1178 

1359 

1961 

14 

22 

23 

1048 

»ral 

1233 

2103 


3.7 

13 

1189 

1632 

2444 

- 

22 

2.1 

1146 

1417 

2174 

13 

42 

23 

963 

1391 

2192 

■9 

32 

3.0 

1031 

1358 

1889 

15 

32 

23 

1059 

1350 

1887 

15 

3L1 

23 

1055 

1313 

1960 

■ 

33 

23 

1085 

1591 

3635 

7 

42 


1032 

1496 

2227 

1 

42 

- 

1296 

1408 

2156 

12 

42 

03 

1032 

1356 

1747 

12 

5.7 

- 

1081 

1328 

2009 

15 

441 

2.0 

1034 

e 

1329 

2355 


. 42 

1A 

1483 

2009 

4167 

-2 

43 

2-6 

1109 

1496 

2722 

6 

32 

0.9 

1068 

1450 

- 

8 

4J5 

13 

1142 

1434 

2555 

1 

43 

as 

1079 

1307 

1864 

12 

22 

us 

1133 

1371 

2283 

■ 

43 

12 

1190 

1618 

2355 

15 

42 

22 

1072 

1058 

- 

- 

42 

0.7 

1144 

1338 

2365 

- 

4.1 

1.6 


Japan 

GT Japan 
. Fleming Japanese 
E di nb ur gh Japan 
Baflfte Gifford Japan 
HTR Japanese Smafler Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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767 

682 

1226 

2 

5 3 1.1 

City Merchants High VMd • 

1238 1376 

2517 0 22 

7.8 

638 

858 

1337 

5 

53 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1109 1284 

1522 - 2.7 

22 

- 643 

658 


13 

52 

Dartmoor 

1177 1288 

1893 . -6. 5L7 

161 

663 

625 

1062 

8 

52 

Glasgow Income 

. 1258 1221 

1773 -8 32 

69 

577 

654 

- 

4 

66 

Henderson High income : ~ 

. ;'1038 1186 

1672 11 4w* 

6.1 

622 

551 

1116 

- 

61 0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE ,V 

1144 1130 

1703 - 4.7 

7.9 


■ Far East exc Japan, General 

Pacific Horizon 875 1167 1970 9 34 0.7 

TR Pacific • 868 1128 2415 4 74 0.3 

Govett Asian Smafler Oc* 984 1033 . - 15 «3 0.3 

Scottish Asian 768 980 2348 6 7 2 - 

Abtrust New Dawn 851 836 2111 15 54 03- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 827 908 2089 - 64 03 


■ Split - Capital 

MCfT Cap 

Rights & Issues Cap ' 

Joe Hokfings Cap 
Lloyds Smafler Companies Cap . 
Aberforth SpBt Level Cap • 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 892 1211 3223 0 43 1.7 

First Philippine 954 1044 2986 7 63 

Abtrust New Thai . 628 884 1862 11 5.7 1.5 

Edinburgh Java • 779 685 1169 21 83 

Slam Selective Growth 834 560 1468 20 63 03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 685 706 1706 - 63 03 


TR Technology B 
SR Pan-&jropoan- • 
Henderson EuroTrust 
Finsbury Smaller Companies 
Johnson Fry; 2nd UtfiUas 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Emerging Markets 


Baring Emerging Europe 
Central European Growth Fund 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
Abtrust Emer gin g Economies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1482 

1088 

1037 

1271 


1064 


1678 - 9 11.7 

1232 - 11 - 0.7 

1203 2106 5 6.1 0.8 

1078 1659 10 63 

946 - 18 7.1 

1065 1878 


03 
73 0.7 


■ Split - Income 
FQghta & teeues inc 
MOT Inc .... 
Darby Inc 
Jove Inc 

GeneralConsofidated inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Closed End Funds 


Capital Gearing ■ 
London & St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
New Ctty & Commercial 
SECTOR AVS1AGE 


1238 

1017 

1074 

1105 

1003 

1078 


1584 1887 .3 23 0.1 

1174 1688 21 29 4.7 

1038 2323 6 32 22 

098 1447 28 43 04 

992 - 22 43 49 

1153 1838 - 33 24 


Jos Holdings Zero Dhr Prf 
Johnson firy 2nd US Zero Dv P 
Gartmore Scotland Zero Dfv Prf 
Henderson Ewo Zero Dtv Prf 
Schroder Split Fund Zero Dhr P 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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1849 

4817 

-3 

43 


1196 

1692 

3139 

16 

53 

2.0 ' 

1129 

1489 

. ’ - 

57 

42 

- • 

1130 

1461 

1870 

21 

3.7 

- • 

1095 

1446 

21 SB 

22 

53 

... - 

1166 

1166 

1980 

• - 

63 

4 A 

dual Cap Shares 



1481 

2705 11419 

18 

92 

33 

1346 

1631 

■ 

8 

73 

1.7 

1007 

1463 

- 

20 

53 

1.7 

996 

1248 

- 

11 

33 

23 

1066 

1168 

- 

20 

7-7 

9.7 

1180 

1125 

2709 

- 

62 

10.6 

1161 

1753 

2854 


3.7 

4.7 

.1330 

1515 

2068. 

- 

23 

103 

1311 - 

1483 

1468 

- 

2.7 

19.4 

1448 

1478 

1994 

- 

33 

113 

1099 

1262. 

1388 

• - 

1.7. 

12.1 

1150 

and 

117 1 

1439 


33 

15.1 

1068 

1392 

_ 

_ 

23 

_ . 

1127- 

1387 

— 

■ _• •• 

2.4 

’. _ 

1094 

1362 

1828 

. 

U4 

_ 

1069 

1354 

- 


23 

_ . 

1107 

-1352 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

1098i 

1312 

1662 

- 

13 
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■ FE inc Japan 

TR Far East Income 

908 

1083 

2173 

1 

62 4.7 

■ Property 

TR Property . • 

1248 

1045 1866 

17 

52 

33 

Martin Curie Pacific 

.889 

1002, 

1612 

8 

57 0.7 

French Property 

1069 

933 1723 

17 

43 

32 

Foreign &Cd! Pacific 

751 

881 

1806 

17 

4.7 13 

Trust of Property Shares 

1313 

913 1666 

20 

63 

51 

Govett Oriental 

742 

843 

2039 

17 

4.7. .03 

WIgmore Property 

' 1137 

■871 

21 

59 

13 

Flemteg Far Eastern 

708 

745 

1361 

15 

53 03 

SECTOR AVERAGE . 

• 1202 

940 1748 

- 

65 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

810 

'913 

1802 

- 

52 13 
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I nvestment trusts face "some 
really tough challenges over the 
next five years'*, according to a 
new report from broker Credit 
Lyonnais Lalng (CLL)*. 

Investors in this sector have been hit 
recently. Since the start of 1994. 
investment trust prices have 
underperformed the UK market by 15 
per cent. But CLL believes that even 
worse times could lie ahead. 

Its report points out that the average 
discount of trusts' share prices to their 
asset values has more than doubled 
horn 4 per cent at the start of 1994 to 11 
per cent today. 

“If investment trust discounts can 
widen in a bull market, what on earth 
will happen to ratings during the 


Investment trusts 


Broker warns of 'tough challenges 


market correction, not to mention a 
bear market?" it asks, rhetorically. 

If discounts were to widen to 15 or 
even 20 per cent, the report forecasts a 
“reel possibility of large scale 
rationalisation", with US aggress ms 
a ttacking cheap funds anH triggering a 
bout of takeovers and mergers. 

Not all analysts are as downbeat 
about prospects. GVG Asset 
Management said this week that the 
first Quarter of this year showed the 


“first signs of a t urnaro und for the . 
sector”, with the FTSB Investment 
Trust index up 5.1 per cent, ahead of 
the 43 per cent rise in the AE-Sbare. 

GVG believes this recovery might 
continue, particularly if overseas 
markets do b et ter compared with the 
UK market, and if sterling weakens. 

Most analysts agree, however, that 
investment trusts are probably in for a 
term of consolidation. “We are just 
coming to the aid of a period of six to 


seven years' expansion. There has got 
to be some rationalisation and ' . 
contraction,** says Hamish Buchan of 
NatWest Securities. 

If this happens, it could well benefit 
investors. Takeover bids can offer 
those in a poorly performing trust a 
switch to a manager with a better • 
track record, as well as an uplift in the 
share price. 

Alternatively, as in the case of the 
Kleinwort European Privatisation. 


investment trust last year, a bid can 
galvanise a fond into offering its 
shareholders an attractive cash exit. 

Most analysts believe there is no 
shortage of takeover candidates should 
discounts tail much further. “There are 
quite a lot of funds which after ho 
extra value and are quite mediocre 
performers. They have not got a- -• 
future,” says John Symanowski of SBC 
Warburg. 

He believes the trusts that will 


prosper are those that add* value by 
managing specialised portfolios, such 
' as emerging' markets or commodities 
trusts. Biit these funds are relatively 
small The big, generalist trusts 
. d o mi n ate the sector - the top 10 • 

general trusts alone account for around 
a quarter of the £50bn investment trust 
industry. 

. No one believes these fonds are 
going to vanish. However, they could 
have a difficult time ahead of them. 
“Investment trusts are likely to survive 
well into the next miflaim iiym , but 
probably notaswe know thrantoday” 

CLL predicts. ' 

'Investment Trust Tear Book 1997. 
CretmUmnaisLab^.jSApinU Street. 
London EC2A 2DA. Price: £32.95 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar firms 


Dollar 


markets report 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar Armed last night 
after Mr Robert Rabin, US 
treasury secretary said that 
Washington’s dollar policy 
remained the same. 

The remark, his mantra 
for some time, was seen as 
si gnifica nt because it faimo 
on the eve of the weekend’s 
Group of Seven meeting in 
Washington, which many in 
the market believe will try 
to reverse the dollar's rise. 

Mr Rubin dimmed belief 
that the G7 would a gr p^ to 
joint action against the dol- 
lar when he said: “I expect 
we’ll d i scuss exchange mar- 
kets, as we always do. But I 
have nothing to arid to my 
recent statements.” He 
hedged his support far the 
US currency by saying the 
dollar had been strong for 
some time, and that he 
shared Japanese concerns 
about the weak yen. 

The dollar, which 


closed in London 0.6 pfen- 
nigs higher at DML723. rase 
further to DM1.727 after Mr 
Rubin’s remarks. It 
advanced Y0.3 against the 
yen to Y12S.2 immediately 
after his speech. 

The dollar had already 
gained against the D-Mark 
earlier in the day after 
reported remarks from Mr 
Norbert Walter, Deutsche 
Bank's chief economist He 
was quoted as saying that 
the US, Germany and Japan 
would tolerate the dollar ris- 
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Log to DM1.60 and Y130 
against the D-Mark and yen. 
Reportedly, he said the 
Bundesbank would tolerate 
an even stranger dollar if its 
rise were steady. 

Many traders were partic- 
ularly impressed because 
they wrongly thought the 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


Apr2S 


Closing Change BW/ofter 
mid-port on day spread 


Day's Md 
high lew 


One mont h 
Rats NPA 


quotes were from a German 
government economist But 
the dollar’s rise fed on itself, 
triggering buy orders at 
DMl.72. 

The pound rose to DM2000 
against the D-Mark after Mr 
Rubin spoke. It had closed In 
London on Thursday at 
DM2.792. 

But the D-Mark firmed 
against the French franc and 
the lira after an opinion poll 
forecast that France's centre- 
right government would 
only just win the country's 
early general election. The 


TIwmi months On par Bra* of 
Rate 96PA Rata MPAEng-hdax 


market thinicn that if the 
opposition socialists were to 
scrape to victory, they would 
refose to take austerity mea- 
sures to equip France for 
European monetary union. 
That could hit the French 
franc and delay Emu, cur- 
rency strategists said. 

■ Almost all strategists still 
expect that the G7 will 
some attempt at least to 
slow the dollar's rise. Mr 
Carl Weinberg, chief econo- 
mist at High Frequency Eco- 
nomics in New York, said: 


“Everyone will buy the dol- 
lar like mad on Monday 
unless the governments 
advise them it will be a bad 
idea to do so.” 

However, more strategists 
have come out doubting the 
GTs power to cap the dollar. 
Mr Jeremy Hawkins, chief 
economist at Bank of Amer- 
ica In London, said that even 
if the G7 tried, strong US 
economic data next week 
could confound it. Mr Ken- 
neth Land on, at Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell In Tokyo, 
reported that Japanese insti- 


tutional investors were 
waiting to buy dollars on 
dips. “They have refrained 
from chasing the dollar 
higher since the beginning 
of the month and by now 
have pent-up dollar 
demand.” be said. Mr Nick 
Staxnenkovic, economist at 
DKB International in Lon- 
don, said the dollar's refusal 
to fall against the yen this 
week showed what traders 
expect from the G7. Mr 
Weinberg bravely predicts 
the G7 will hit the dollar. 


DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE DOLLAi 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 
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■ PHBJUMELPMA SE CIS OPTIONS {31550 (cents per pound) 
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UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
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£«***,, »*:* 8:8 8:-S 3:8 

EL- : 8:88:8*:.* : 

\nr*i authority depa. 6-5% 6-5% 6i - 8 aft - aft 6ft - ft. BJl - flH 
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UK clearing bank base landing rata 5 per cent from October 30, 1996 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 6-8 6-13 

month month nrontoa mnnttie monfla 
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BASE LENDING RATES 


Adsn a Comparer &00 
AUed Hsh Bradi (GB) 6.00 
•Haray Ansbadnr 6X0 
BankefBaroda OOO 
Banco Bfcao Vbcqya OOO 
Bank of Cyprus 650 
Bank ot Ireland 6.00 

Bankoflnda 0-00 

BankofScsOand 6X0 
Baictays Berk 6.00 
Bril GK Of Mtt East BSD 
•BnmiGNptayaCDUd 650 
CUbankNA 6X0 

OydasdateBank 6X0 
The Co-opotedve BonkSXIO 
CbuSt ACo 6X» 

Cyprus Popular Bank 6X0 


% 

Duncan Lauoie 600 
Exeter Bank Drafted 750 
Rnandal&Gen Bank 700 
•Robert Batnlng & Co 650 
•OufemeeaMBhan 6.00 
hUti Brate AG Zbilch ELOO 
Han tetusBank 600 
Heritable & Gen hnr Bk6JX) 
aWEmud 60 

CHoor&SCo 600 
Hon^tong a Shanghai 600 
birastec Bardc (UK) UdGJX) 
Jufan Hodge Bank 600 
•Leopold Joseph a Sm 600 
UoydsBank (LOO 

MUandBank 600 

IteaWestatealar 600 
•ReaBrolhen 640 


Royal Gko)Soo8and 6JM 
•Snger& Friadtander 600 
•Srrafi S VUteran Sec* 600 
Scorteh Widows Bark 6X)0 
TS8 600 

United Berte of KuwaiL 600 
UmtyTiuot Bank Fie 6X10 
Western Tiuai 600 
W Nonwa y Lektea 600 
YortshfcaBank 650 

• Members of London 
te wukue rt Barfdng 
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N THUMB MONTH POOR FUTURES [MATIF)Pars Interbank offered rate 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl. ml Open im 

Jui 

96.30 

9629 

-0 05 

96 33 

9626 

53,512 

74361 

Sep 

9698 

96.36 

-0.02 

9639 

9633 

25397 

53.359 

Dec 

98.36 

96.35 

-0.03 

B638 

9632 

11317 

33,108 

H THRBE MONTH SUROMAMC PVTURBS (UFFE)- DMIm potato of 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

Hflh 

Low 

Esl ml 

Open inL 

Jui 

9075 

98.75 


06.76 

9674 

1601B 

233064 

Sep 

96.70 

9669 

-0.01 

9670 

9667 

16963 

201348 

Dec 

96.56 

9653 

-0.03 

9656 

9652 

45567 

216271 

Mar 

96.40 

90.38 

-0.03 

96.41 

9636 

17713 

184806 

■ ONB MONTH EUKOMARK FUTURES (UFFET DM3m potato Ot 100% 
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66.78 
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- 

96.78 
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100 

250 
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- 
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■ THREE 

MONTH EUROURA RTIVRIS (UFFE)’ LlOOOm porta of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

H>gh 

Low 

Est. ml Open ire. 

Jui 

9398 

93.01 

-0.10 

93.08 

93.00 

17554 

124693 

Sep 

9395 

9027 

-0.11 

MflA 

93.24 

14018 

78161 

Dec 

93.45 

9338 

-0.10 

93X6 

9335 

4879 

52304 

Mar 

93X8 

93X1 

-009 

93.46 

9338 

1224 

32234 

■ THRBE MONTH EURO SUMS FRANC NfTUUS (UFFE) SFrlm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est. ml 

Open rt. 

Jui 

88.14 

3618 

+0.02 

08.17 

08.12 

5829 

54168 

Sep 

98.09 

9610 

+0.02 

BB. 12 

9606 

3009 

34535 

Dec 

97.95 

97.98 

+004 

9600 

97.92 

2099 

22806 

Mv 

97.85 

97238 

+0.06 

97.68 

97.82 

524 

9359 

R THREE 

MCMITH EUROYBN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm ports o( 100% 


□pen 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open rt. 

Jun 

99.33 

99.32 

-0.01 

09.33 

9932 

190 

n/a 

Sep 

- 

99.16 

-0.04 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

Dec 

- 

9697 

-004 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 


■ THREE MONTH ECU FUfWIES (UFFE) Eculm pdras of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Lew 

EsL vol 

Open bit 

Jun 

9673 

9673 

-002 

0678 

9672 

1002 

8580 

Sap 

9674 

9672 

-002 

9676 

95.72 

526 

5158 

Dec 

9667 

9663 

-002 

0667 

9553 

154 

5535 

Mar 

9654 

9654 

-am 

0657 

9554 

300 

3931 

- UFFE futuree dko traded on APT 






■ THRBE MONTH EURODOLLAR 0MM) Sim paints of 100% 



Open 

l«hw+ 

Change 

HH*i 

Low 

EsL vd Open M. 

Jun 

93.98 

9357 

-051 

0308 

9307 

79574 

484532 

Sep 

03.69 

03.68 

-0.01 

93.69 

93.67 

98066 

418078 
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93.40 

0358 

-0.02 

03.40 

93.37 

128.710 

304,762 

■ US TREASURY BRA. FUTURES (MM) $lrn per 100H 
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94.56 

94.55 
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9405 
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- 

- 
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■ EUROMAHK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMIm ports of 100% 
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Price 
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Jun 

CALLS 

Jui 

Sep 
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Jun 

PUTS — 
Jui 

Sep 

9675 

0.03 

004 

004 

008 

003 

0.04 

010 

0.12 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

001 

005 

005 

001 

032 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

050 

0.50 

056 

056 


ESL «eL (oral. Cato 4052 PUS 64M. FYewtoum tte/S open to., Cate 474797 PUB 20B717 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

- PUIS 
Sep 

9825 

006 

0.09 

013 

015 

024 

9850 

0.01 

0.02 

0.06 

005 

042 


Doc 

0X0 

058 


Esl to. total Cala 0 PUB a Previous day’s open to. Cels 1350 Puts 1840 


■ EUHOUBA OPTIONS (UFFE) Li 000m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS “ 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

- PUTS 
Sep 

0300 

000 

051 

058 

0.1 B 

004 

9325 

010 

005 

050 

004 

033 

0350 

004 

023 

037 

053 

0X8 


* fei utMnfutiaficn 


Dae 
057 
056 
0.48 

Esc voL mei. CeHs 950 Puts 5091. Previous nay’s open Cate 1S2311 Pure sai44 
R PHNAPELPHIA 8E P-MAHK/S OPTIOWN DW2J500 (3 per DI4) 


Strike 

Price 

May 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Jii 

May 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Jl4 

0590 

072 

103 

108 

032 

002 

067 

0585 

0.44 

075 

1.00 

003 

074 

090 

n.«ait> 

008 

053 

0.78 

003 

103 

1.16 


PrevkaB da/s wL, Cefa 1X25Puts 1E7 . Rev. day's open mu Cato 24.40BPU9 38567 


N OTHER CURRENCES 


far 25 E 6 

Czech Rp 469063 - 509020367570 - 307970 
Hungay 294523 - 294586 181390 - 181.440 
kai 487060 - 4967X0300000 - 30D0D0 
Kuwet 04633 - 04941 03040 - 03043 
POM 5-1112 - 5.1192 21500 - 21530 
Iterate 931272 - 9321.0! 5740X0 - 5741X0 
UA£ 5X592 - SX63G 26726 - 26731 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCES 

The FT Gutde to Worid Currentiea 
table can be found on the Markets 
page In Monday's edition. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Currency fears take the shine off FTSE 100 




Equity 


tgadmd 




P4ARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson and 

Peter John 

The UK stock market finally gave 
SI, ,y«‘erday. with seven 
straight upside performances 
halted by Wall Street's latest 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was down around 40 
shortly after London 
aosed for business yesterday and 
there were some concerns that 
the recent recovery in the US 
market was coming to an end. 

All the indices ended down on 
the day. The FTSE loo closed 18.8 
lower at 4,569.7 while the FTSE 


250 fell 16.9 to 4.500.5 and the 
SmaliCap 2.1 to 2.298.7. 

And while the day's final turn- 
over of 900.8m shares was up on 
recent levels, many' dealers and 
strategists were predicting ner- 
vous and volatile sessions in the 
run-up to next Thursday's 
general election. 

In essence. London was react- 
ing slowly to events that had 
already taken place earlier in the 
week. 

On Thursday. I Cl bad shocked 
the City with news that the 
enduring strength of sterling was 
even more debilitating to over- 
seas trading than the most pessi- 
mistic analysts had predicted. 
Forecasts were cut back sharply. 


one analyst reducing his full-year 
estimate by 20 per cent 
But with ICI no longer seen as 
the barometer of British indus- 
try, and with Wall Street appear- 
ing comparatively buoyant. Lon- 
don hung on in positive territory 
- albeit by a very slight margin. 

Then, yesterday morning. 
Yorkshire Group brought the 
sterling argument back into 
focus with a stark profits warn- 
ing and Footsie lost heart, 
despite a supportive trend in the 
derivatives market 
“The market appreciated the 
currency problem in terms of 
translation but failed to be aware 
of tbe degree of trading risk,” 
said a senior strategist at one of 


the big UK securities houses. 

In addition to the currency con- 
cerns. the market was also focus- 
ing on possible interest rate 
pressures. 

“In just over a week's time," 
commented Mr Richard Jeffrey, 
strategist with Charterhouse 
Tilney. “the markets will be con- 
templating the outcome of the 
election and its implications for 
monetary policy. 

“We remain of the view that 
the markets are under-estimating 
the degree to which base rates 
will have to rise in order to 
contain a surge in consumer-led 
growth." 

Data yesterday, which showed 
that economic growth in Britain 


had accelerated to its fastest rate 
for two-and-a-half years, only 
served to strengthen the percep- 
tion that higher rates are firmly 
on the agenda. 

On the other hand, there was 
an element of re-balancing to a 
market that, by the end of 
trading, was still up almost 60 
points in the week. 

Analysts pointed to a degree of 
underlying support, manifested 
in interest in tbe Alliance & 
Leicester flotation at the start of 
the week and, yesterday, from a 
smattering of takeover talk in the 
utilities sector, particularly 
among the water stocks. 

Talk of bid from the US 
returned. 


fctoo - 


. Tret* ' • ’ V r ' 
SeureerBdri ,flB7 ... 

In d fe M and ratios 

FTSE 250 45008 

FTSE 350 2143-0 

FTSE All-Share 2112.15 

FTSE Ail-Share yield 3.62 

FT 30 2862.0 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 1825 

FTSE 100 Fut Jun 16.3 

10 yr GBt yield 7.71 

Long gilt/equity ykl ratio 2.12 


^TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS M FQUiTYFUTURE^H^Q^TtQH^RADMGi 
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3*0 344% 
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124 166711 


The Footsie derivatives 
market was in the throes of 
on “orderly consolidation" 
amid mixed trading 
yesterday, according to one 
specialist, writes Gary Mead. 

The June futures contract 
opened at 4,401 and closed 
at 4,400, averaging a 
16-point premium to toe 
underlying cash market 
during toe day. That was 
broadly in fine with toe 
current fair value estimate, 
which ranges between 17 
and 19 points. 


It reached a high of 4,407 
at 9.20am, and was 
unaffected by publication of 
GDP data. Wall Street’s 
opening did little to alleviate 
the dull feeling that 
pervaded the market 
throughout much of the day, 
and toe June contract fell to 
a low of 4,381 soon after 
1pm. Volume was 9,040 lots. 

In traded options, turnover 
was 31 ,430. with the biggest 
stock options volume seen 
in GEC, some 3,01 8 
contracts 
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■ FTSE 250 INDEX FUTURES (UFFE) El 0 per fuO Index potot 
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■ FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION [UFFE) (‘4367 ) CIO per • lull tnda* point 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


Percentage changes since December 31 1996 baaed an Friday Apr* 25 1997 
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Engineering group Siebe, 
one of the most highly rated 
engineering stocks, yester- 
day took the fall brunt of the 
re-rating of leading engineer- 
ing issues that followed 
Thursday's surprise profits 
warning from defence and 
engineering group Vickers. 

One analyst said: “This is 
one stock that has been trad- 
ing at a premium to the mar- 
ket, so any re-rating was 
bound to hit it hardest" 

Shares in the group tum- 
bled early in the session and 
at the day’s worst were 
down 30Vs at 904p before a 
slight recovery in the after- 
noon saw them climb off the 
the bottom to end down 22V* 
at 912p, one of the worst 
performers in the FTSE 100, 
and the stock's lowest level 
since September 1996. 

Buying at the lower levels 
following a clutch of broker 
recommendations helped 
Vickers bounce 4% to 207p. 
in trade of 3.1m. 

In the rest of the sector, 
early si ghtin gs of a broker's 
recommendation helped lift 
TI Group- The shares closed 
3 up at 526%p. A “buy” 
recommendation from Credit 
Lyonnais I -fling is set to land 
on investor’s tables on Mon- 
day. Analysts at the broker 
believe: “Strong growth in 
Aerospace and seals will 
ensure continued above 
average performance. A 
growth stock rating Is 
deserved.” 
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■ FTSE Actuaries Industry Sectors 
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■ Hourly movements 
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Water stocks, ignored for 
the past few weeks, flowed 
back into the main arena as 
a broker recommendation 
combined with takeover 
speculation to lift the sector. 

Merrill Lynch said the sec- 
tor still offered “upside to 
fair value", despite 20 per 
cent outperfonnance against 


the broad market over the 
past six months and the pos- 
sibility of a windfall tax 
being imposed by a Labour 
government. 

Tbe broker specifically 
recommended Hyder, United 
Utilities and Wessex Water, 
which lifted 3‘/i to 822%p, 9 
to 384p and 13 to 671 y*p 
respectively. 

Also, there was a certain 
amount of classic Friday 
takeover speculation, much 
of which centred on Severn 
Trent but also encompassed 

Wessex and An glian 

There were suggestions 
that a US utility might be on 
the verge of making an offer 
for one of the three. Severn 
Trait lifted 13 to 761Vip and 
Anglian 8Y4 to 665p. 

Yorkshire Group, tbe dyes 
and specialist chemicals 
maker, tumbled 30 to 212Kp 
after the company warned 

tha t the /•nn trnrring strength 

of sterling made it increas- 
ingly difficult to preserve 
margins, particularly in its 
mam European markets. 

Meanwhile, Hickson Inter- 
national also cited the ster- 
ling effect at its annnal 
meeting statement but man- 
aged to offset the gloom by 
adding that it expected an 
improved operating perfor- 
mance for the year. The 
shares closed marginally 
firmer at TlVip. 

Jefferson Smurfit, the 
paper and packaging com- 
pany, improved 2% to I55p 
as Goldman Sachs initiated 
coverage of tbe stock and 
recommended it as a 
“market outperformer”. 

Food manufacturer Dal- 
gety dropped TA to 317Vjp as 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
repeated a “sell" rating on 
the stock and SBC Warburg 
trimmed earnings estimates. 

Hard-hit BAT Industries 
bucked the trend as the 
shares responded to buying 
in the US combined with a 
recommendation from one 
UK investment bank. 

Late on Thursday, rival 
tobacco group Philip Morris 
was actively bought on the 
New York market 

Then, yesterday, BAT held 
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its annual meeting and told 
shareholders that it would 
listen to and explore all rear 
sonahle proposals to settle, 
the hundreds of lawsuits the 
industry has attracted. 

Finally BZW repeated a 
“buy" rating on the stock. 
By the end of trading, BAT 
shares were up a net 4% at 
523%p. 

CU ahead 

Commercial Union moved 
ahead 5 at 661p as the mar- 
ket reacted to its acquisition 
of a French life assurer, 
which lifted. CU’s share of 
the French life market to 
about 4.5 per cent 

CU bought 73.1 per cent of 
Societe d’Epargne Viagere, 
and 100 pa- cent of a French 
insurance broking business 
that distributes products of 
life insurance organisation 
AFER from Compagnie de 
Suez. 

Also. ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett put a buy note out an 
CU that recommended the 
shares up to 7D0p following 
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■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 

YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 


Donatantonio 
Epic MuMMecfia 
GGTT Group 
Lopex 

N Ireland Elec 
Od EngSsh Pub 
Severn Trait 
Sleepy Kids 
TeteWest 
United Auctions 
United Overseas 
United UtfiSJes 


BAA 
Blocure 
Cowfe Group 
David Brawn 
Shiloh 


80% + 
17% + 
23214 + 
37% + 
389% + 
254 + 
761%+ 
22 + 
88 % + 
397%+ 
65 + 
671% + 


518 - 14 
22% - 5 

391%- 12 
189%- 5% 

127%- 7% 


Yorkshire Group 212%- 30 

the mnrfnsinn of the French 
de&L 

Separately. Lehman 
Brothers put out an “under- 
perform” note saying the 
acquisition did little in the 
short terin but added that 
the move was “of longterm 
merit”. • 

Waste Management were 
up 11% at 250p as market- 
makers adjusted prices after 
the group's American 
Depositary Receipts rose in 
New York, Northern Ireland 
Electricity rose 9% to 389%p 
as the industry regulator 
announced details of its 
findings following a review 
by the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. 

Other, electricity utilities 
in d emand included National 
Grid tv 6 to 22 1%, th e best 
performer in tire ETSE 100. 

High street retailer Boots 
eased 6% to690p as one of its 
own-brand bay fever-treat- 
ments was Included in prod- 
ucts withdrawn -from over- 
the-counter sa le** 

UK airports operator BAA 
gave up M to 5LSp . the w orst 
performer itr thfi FTSE 100, 
after it said it would end the 
capitalisation erf interest on 
capital projects with refer- 
ence particularly to the 
development of Terminal 5. 

Several brokers down- 
graded profit expectations 
following the announcement 
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Currency fears take the shineoffFTSE 100 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson and 
Peter John 

The UK stock market Anally gave 
^ s ^ en 
h^uS ht w u ?E ide Performances 
halted by Wall Street’s latest 
slide. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was down around 40 
points shortly after London 
oosed for business yesterday and 
there were some concerns that 
the recent recovery in the US 
market was coining to an end. 

All the indices ended down on 
the day. The FTSE 100 closed 1&8 
lower at 4,369.7 while the FTSE 


250 fell 163 to 4,500.5 and the 
SmallCap 2.1 to 238.7. 

And while the day’s final turn- 
over of 90&8m shares was up on 
recent levels, many dealers and 
strategists were - predicting ner- 
vous and volatile sessions in the 
run-up to next .Thursday’s 
general election. 

In essence, London was react- 
ing slowly to events that had 
already taken place earlier in the 
week. 

On Thursday. ICI had shocked 
the City with news that the 
enduring strength of sterling was 
even mare debilitating to over- 
seas trading than the most pessi- 
mistic analysts had predicted. 
Forecasts were cut back sharply. 


one analyst reducing his fUB-year 
estimate by 20 per cent 
But, with Id no longer seen as 
the barometer of British indus- 
try, and with Wall Street appear- 
ing comparatively buoyant, Lon- 
don hung on in positive territory 
- albeit by a vary slight margin. 

Then, yesterday morning, 
Yorkshire Group brought the 
sterling argument back into 
focus with a stark profits warn- 
ing and Footsie lost heart, 
despite a supporti v e trend in the 
derivatives market 
“The market appreciated the 
currency problem in terms of 
translation but failed to be aware 
of the degree of trading risk," 
said a senior strategist at ope of 


the big UK securities houses. 

In addition to the currency con- 
cerns, the market alsofocus- 

ing on p^stoe ; feterest rate 
pressures. r 

“In just ' over a week's time,* 
commented Mr Richard Jeffrey, 
strategist with Charterhouse 
Tflney, “the markets will be con- 
templating the outcome of the 
election and Its implications for 
monetary poKey. 

“We remain of. the view that 
the markets are under-estimating 
the degree to which base rates 
will have to rise In order to 
contain a surge in consum e r-led, 
growth.” 

Data yesterday, which showed, 
that economic growth In Britain 


'had accelerated to its fastest rate 
far two-an d-u-hajl f years,: only 
served to strengthen the percep- 
tion that higher rales are firefly 
on tim agenda. 

• Oh the other hand, there was 
an dement of rebalancing to a 
market that, by the end of 
trading, was still up almost GO 
points in the week. . 

Analysts pointed to a degree of 
underlying support, manifested 
in Interest in the Alliance & 
Leicester flotation at the start of 
the week and, yesterday, from a 
smattering of takeover talk in the 
utilities sector, particularly 
among the water stocks. 

Talk -of bid from the. US 
returned. 
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The Footsie derivatives 
market was in toe tonaes of 
on “orderly consolidation” 
amid mixed trading . 
yesterday, adcoricHng tb-6he 
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specialist, writes Gary Mead- -."the dull feeling that 
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-The June futures contract- 
opened at 4 ( 40t_apd closed 
at 4,400,' averaging a , 
16-point premium to toe 
underlying cash market 
during the day. That was 
broadly in line with the 
current fair value estimate, 
which ranges between 17 
and 19 points. 


pervaded the market 
toroughqut much of the day; 
and the June contract fell to 
a low of 4,381 soon after 
1pm. Vdume was 9,040 lots. 

In traded options, turnover 
was 31,430, with toe biggest 
stock options volume seen; 
In GEC, some 3,018 - :^ .?’ 
con t rac t s . 
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Engineering group Siebe, 
ooe of th^ most hi^iiy rate! 
engineering stocks, yester- 
day tooklhe foil brunt of the 
r&rating of leading emgtoeer- 
ing ■" issues that followed 
Ttufe&iay's surprise profits . 
warding "-from defence and 
efig&s^iteg grpop VWdws. 

. . Otito: analyst said: “Hris is 
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respectively. 

Also, there was a certain 
amount of desstc Friday 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Raider routed without a hint of triumph 


Mr Graham Melmoth’s fierce 
defence of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society this week 
swept aside the £l.2bn 
(£1-94 bn.) attack by entrepre- 
neur Mr Andrew Regan - 
but yesterday his mood was 
more sorrowful than trium- 
phal. 

"We get absolutely no sat- 
isfaction from this.” Mr Mel* 
moth, CWS chief executive, 
told a press conference in 
the City. If there were a 
choice, he would have pre- 
ferred to go back to before 
February 6. when news 
broke of Mr Regan's putative 
bid. 


CWS managers, subdued in victory, demand higher levels of 
probity and integrity in the City, writes David Blackwell 


Mr Meimoth said the affair 
had struck at the heart of 
the City, which prided itself 
on self-regulation. But that 
demanded high levels of pro- 
bity and integrity - and 
those standards bad been 
put under question. 

Mr Regan withdrew his 
planned bid on Thursday 
after Nomura - the prospec- 
tive financial backer - got 
cold feet. The CWS resorted 
to the High Court after pri- 


vate investigators uncovered 
evidence that confidential 
information was being 
leaked to Mr Regan. 

Mr Brian Keelan. the 
CWS’s adviser at SBC War- 
burg. said it had not been a 
good week for the City. He 
disclosed that the Regan 
camp had been approached 
with evidence gathered by 
the CWS on Monday in an 
attempt to have the bid pul- 
led. He had been astonished 


by weekend reports that Mr 
Regan was going ahead after 
tbe court injunction 
obtained by the CWS on Fri- 
day last week. 

Mr Meimoth, without a 
trace of irony, said Mr Regan 
had made one fundamental 
error - "he did not recruit 
someone who actually 
understood the co-operative 
movement". Mr Allan Green, 
the executive suspended last 
week who has admitted 


under oath supplying confi- 
dential information to Mr 
Regan, joined only in 1990 
from Booker. 

Mr Meimoth described Mr 
Green as a highly regarded 
colleague “from whom I 
withheld nothing”. As a 
result of his actions “mate- 
rial absolutely vital to tbe 
society' has gone cascading 
around the City”. Both Mr 
Meimoth and Mr Lennox 
Fyfe. CWS chairman, empha- 


sised that tbe CWS should 
not be regarded like a public 
company. The 133-year-old 
institution was part of the 
fabric or British society, 
playing a vital community 
role. It had not put busi- 
nesses up for sale, and the 
City sbould not regard it as 
"in play”. 

• The CWS has withdrawn, 
membership application 
forms from its stores, in 
response to concerns that 
"carpetbaggers” are seeking 
a windfall pay-out, unites 
Chris Tighe. They will be 
redesigned to elicit more 
information from applicants. 


Salvesen 
makes £75m 
US disposal 


BAT gives 
costs warning 


Hush descends on Hambros 


By Christopher Adams 

BAT Industries, the tobacco 
and financial services con- 
glomerate, yesterday tem- 
pered investor preoccupation 
with US tobacco litigation 
with a warning that convert- 
ing its computer systems to 
tackle the "Millennium 
Bomb" problem at the turn 
of the century would cost 
it between £40m and 
£50m. 

This is thought to be the 
first time a UK company has 
publicly estimated the cost 
of ta ckling a problem which 
some experts predict will 
cause severe disruption to 
businesses around the world. 

The Millennium Bomb is a 
legacy from the early days of 
computing, when years were 
stored as two digits rather 
than four. As a result. 


machines will be unable to 
distinguish between 1900 and 
2000 as both years are stored 
as *00’. A government body 
recently put the reprogram- 
ming cost at £31bn. 

Responding to reports that 
US cigarette manufacturers 
are edging towards an agree- 
ment which would end liti- 
gation against them. Lord 
Cairns, chairman, told the 
ann ual meeting in London 
that BAT was prepared “to 
evaluate proposals made to 
us which provide relief from 
all current and future law- 
suits". 

Philip Morris, the US 
tobacco group, has said it 
too would consider proposals 
for ending the raft of law- 
suits against it. 

The demerger of BAT’s 
financial services arm 
remains a possibility. 


BAA to be hit by 
terminal delay 


By Michael Skapinker, 
Aerospace Correspondent 

BAA said yesterday that its 
1996-97 pre-tax profits would 
be reduced by £53m ($85.9m) 
because it had changed its 
accounting policy as a result 
of the delay in winning 
approval for Heathrow air- 
port’s Terminal Five. 

Though it had been capi- 
talising interest on the ter- 
minal since 1990, the airports 
group had decided it was no 
longer appropriate to do so 
until it had received plan- 
ning permission and govern- 
ment approval for the proj- 
ect. 

BAA said it had hoped to 


receive approval by now but 
the public inquiry, which 
began in May 1995, Is not 
expected to end until the 
middle of next year. A gov- 
ernment decision is not 
expected until early 
2000 . 

By the end of last year, 
BAA said, cumulative expen- 
diture on Te rminal Five was 
£178m, of which 28 per cent, 
or £49m, was capitalised 
interest, a proportion which 
was growing. 

Accounts far the year to 
March 31 will show no capi- 
talisation of interest on Ter- 
minal Five and all interest 
previously accumulated will 
be written off. 


By George Graham 

Silence fell on the Tower Hill 
offices of Hambros. Galileo's 
merchant bank adviser, after 
its name was added to the 
court injunction obtained by 
the CWS against the use of 
its confidential documents. 

On the advice of its law- 
yers, Allen & Overy, 
Hambros refused to com- 
ment on the Co-op affair. 
Investment banking rivals 
warned, however, that what- 
ever the outcome of the legal 
proceedings, Hambros' repu- 
tation could suffer. 

"I think it could damage 
them. The old adage about 
reputations is that it takes 
10 years to build one up, and 
10 minutes to blow it,” said 
one corporate financier. 

Hambros is no stranger to 
adventurous deals. In 1990 it 
advised Hoylake, the consor- 
tium led by Sir James Gold- 
1 smith which bid £13-5bn in 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
break up BAT. More recent- 
ly. the bank has faced leaner 
times. It has overhauled its 
management, moving Sir 
Chips Keswick into the 
chairmanship, and is reduc- 
ing dependence on lending, 
in which it is hard pressed to 
compete with larger banks. 
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Brennan Coir 

Sir Chips Keswick: will move into Hambros' chairmanship 


in favour of more fee-based 
advisory work. 

Under Mr Nigel Pant ling, a 
former Home Office official 
who joined from Schraders 
in 1994, Hambros has expan - 


Tmowr (an) 


Pre-lux 

mm (an) 


ded its corporate finance 
department, recruiting a 
number of new faces - 
including Mr Peter Large, a 
former SBC Warburg banker 
who brought Mr Andrew 


Curran 
Wvmenl (p) 


Regan with him as a client. 

Like other corporate 
finance teams in the City, 
the new recruits faced pres- 
sure to bring in the deals to 
justify their salaries. 

But although Hambros 
reported in November that it 
was "regaining momentum", 
it remains a fringe corporate 
finance player. Yesterday, a 
senior corporate financier at 
another London bank said: 
“For a bank like Hambros a 
lot of things need to go right 
for it to get back to the cen- 
tre of thing s, and at best this 
looks like a defeat.” 

Apart from the questions 
raised about whether 
Hambros should have taken 
Mr Regan as a client, the 
outcome of the bid can only 
be chalked up as a failure. 

"Goldman Sachs did not 
come out terribly well from 
the Krupp bid, but Hambros 
is not Goldman Sachs.” com- 
mented another banker, 
referring to the abandoned 
bid last month by the Ger- 
man steelmaker for Thyssen. 

One consolation for 
Hambros yesterday was the 
silence of Regent Pacific, the 
Hong Kong- based investor 
that has taken a small stake 
in the company and severely 
criticised its management 


By Charts Grosser 

Christian Salvesen yesterday 
sold its US refrigerated ware- 
housing business Cor £75 - 2 m, 
($ 121 .8m) marking the end of 
a 10 -year process during 
which the company has sold 
off some 15 businesses, rang- 
ing from fruit farms in Calif- 
ornia to a brickmaking busi- 
ness in Manchester. 

Mr Chris Masters, chief 
executive, said yesterday: 
“What we have now is a 
very strong European logis- 
tics business and a global 
specialist hire business. 
There is nothing more to be 
sold”. He added that the 
company was on target to 
demerge its Aggreko hire 
business from tbe logistics 
operation by the second half 
of 1997. This will require 
approval from shareholders 
at an extraordinary meeting 
- the company's second in a 
year. 

Last month, the Salvesen 
board faced down a share- 
holders' revolt led by Sir 
Gerald Elliot, a former chair- 
man. He opposed the compa- 
ny's plan to pay out £ 100 m 
in a special dividend linked 


to a share consolidation as a 
prelude to the demerger. 

The board eventually won 
69.3 per cent of votes cast at 
last month's meeting, after 
sitting through two hours of 
criticisms from disaffected 
investors- Shareholders 
received their special divi- 
dends at the end of March. 

Tbe cash proceeds from 
yesterday's deal will be used 
to reduce debt, which cur- 
rently stands at about 
£ 220 m. This should leave the 
company with gearing of 
some 70 per cent, which Mr 
Masters said was a comfort- 
able level, given the asset- 
backed nature of the Salv- 
esen business. 

Salvesen sold its 17 US 
refrigerated warehouses to 
Security Capital Industrial 
Trust, the US-based indus- 
trial property company. The 
business made operating 
profits of £S.5m in the year 
to March 1996. with net 
assets of £36.9m. 

Under the terms of the 
deal, tlie buyers can daw 
back up to £3.7m from Salv- 
esen if a key contract with a 
leading US retailer is ended 
within five years, basis. 


Regal buys 13 
hotels from 
Whitbread 


Dividends 

Correspond^) Total for 
dMhnd year 


Alpha Airports hr to Jan 31 664.9 (552.9 ) 7.84 

Goshawk tnumoB 4> Vr to Dec 31 3.76 (1.76 ) 2.51L4 

Holt (Joseph) ■■ Yr to Dec 31 29.8 (29.1 ) &39 

MfflwaH HMgs 8 mths In Nov 30 1.99 (1-93 1 0.O51L 

SSngstjj (HC) Yrto Dae 31 14.3 fl3k ) 0.47 

United AMflons tf> Yr to Jai 31 10J2 <5.86 ) 2.09? 


MMMafala 

ftwastment Trusts WAV j» Earrings pm) ffS (p) paynwtn ip> paymenl dtvidenq war year 

AfawdMn Esaupen Yrto Feb 28 123.52 (111.73) 0.383 (0.425 ) 115 (124) 1.1 Ml 17 1.1 1.1 1.1 

British Empire 6 firths to Mar 31 131.01 (123.38) 1.1 ( 1.08 ) 0.58 (0.6 I 0.25 June 13 0.25 - 1.03 

BfUMl Yrto Mar 31 ★ 268 (270 1 20.9 (22.9 ) 6.69 <7.34) 3.3 May 20 3.3 56* 5.5 

Soared Income .... .—Yr to Mir 31 43.54 (7669 ) 5.41 (4.04 ) 7.49t (9.07) 1.7+ May 30 3.165 7.2 8 665 

Hendanno Wflh Inc— 3 mths to Mar 31 (- > 0.389 (0418 ) 1.4 (1.74 1 1.65 July 31 1.6 - 6.45 

US Enterprise 6 mths to Mar 31 * 1575 (153.2 ) 0436 (0.459 ) 1.17 (1.23 ) - - - 25 

Jupiter Extra tec 6 mths to Mar 31 - (- ) - (- ) - (- j 1.96875 June 6 1.96875 - 758 

Meiy cay a Comm Yrto Jafl 31* 1395 (1315) 0735 (0.933 ) 5.78 (7.35 ) 32 June 13 3 4,5 4.3 

Earrings shown basic. OfvMemte shown rat Figures to brackets are tor corresponding period. A After exceptional charge. V Alter exceptional credit tOn increased capital. 
rfrAlm stock. » Comparatives restated. frExriudes 15p ccndttfonal special. +1.7p also payable to income shareholder;. 
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By Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu 

Regal Hotel Group yesterday 
continued its aggressive 
expansion by agreeing to 
buy 13 hotels from Whit- 
bread. the UK brewer and 
leisure group, for £64. 5m 
<$104.5m> cash. 

The acquisition marks 
Whitbread's exit from the 
three-star market and fol- 
lows Regal's £121.7m pur- 
chase a year ago of the 
White Hart chain of hotels 
from Granada. 

That deal quadrupled 
Regal's size. Whitbread's 13 
Country Club hotels will 
give Regal a total of 95 
hotels and increase the num- 
ber of its rooms to 5,170. 

Mr Charles Vere Nicoll, 
executive chairman of Regal, 
described the latest acquisi- 
tion as a "bolt-on rather 
than a sea change" as the 
White Hart purchase had 


been. He ruled out farther 
acquisitions for the time 
being. 

The group, advised by 
Guinness Mahon, is raising 
money in three ways to fund 
the purchase. A placing and 
open offer of 43.5m new ordi- 
nary shares at 5tp and 6.7m 
new convertible preference 
shares at 120 p, fully under- 
written by Guinness Mahon, 
will raise £34.6m net of 
expenses. Last year's share 
placing for the White 
Hart acquisition was at 
42p. 

A further £35m is being 
raised through the issue of a 
9-year debenture stock 
underwritten by Salomon 
Brothers and Kleirvwort Ben- 
son, 

The Country Club hotels 
made operating profits of 
£Sm on turnover of £24 .3m in 
the year to March 31 1997. 
The purchase price was 
above book value. 


This notice is issued in compliance with the requirements of London Stock Exchange 
Limited (‘the London Stock Exchange'). Application has been made to the London 
Stock Exchange for the whole of the share capital of Martin Currie Income & Growth 
Trust pic, issued and to be issued, to be admitted to the Official List of the London 
Stock Exchange. It is expected that such admission will become effective and that 
dealings in the Income Shares, Capital Shares and Zero Dividend Preference Shares 
will commence separately on 30 April 1997. This advertisement does not constitute an 
offer or invitation to any person to subscribe for or to purchase securities. 


Martin Currie Income & Growth Trust pic 

(Incorporated and registered in England and Wales under the Companies Act 1985 with registration 

number 3201385) 

PLACING 

sponsored by Hoare Govett Corporate Finance Limited 
of up to 

20.192,625 Income Shares of 25p each at an issue price of lOOp per share 
6.730,875 Capital Shares of 25p each at an issue price of lOOp per share and 
17.949.000 Zero Dividend Preference Shares of 25p each at an issue price of 

lOOp per share 

all payable in full on application 


acquisition of private investment companies 


SHARE CAPITAL FOLLOWING ADMISSION 
(assuming the Placing is subscribed in full) 


Weekend Business 


TO SAVE ALL - 
* THESE TREES WE \ 
•• HELP CHOP • 
\ DOWN THIS ONE. • 
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Authorised 

Amount 

£J5.m.m 180. 

£15.000.000 60. 

£40.000.000 160. 


Number 

180.000. 000 Income Shares of 25p each 

60.000.(00 Capital Shares of 25p each 

160.000. 000 Zero Dividend Preference 

Shares of 3Sp each 


Issued and filUff paid 
Amount Number 

£5.048,15625 20.192.625 

£1.682.71875 6730.875 

I4.487J5O.O0 17S49.000 


Martin Currie Income & Growth Trust pic is a new split capital investment trust with a 
planned life of approximately 10 years and the objective of achieving a total return in 
excess of the FTSE All-Share Index over the planned life of the Company. 

Copies of the listing particulars relating to Martin Currie Income & Growth Trust pic. 
published on 25 April 1997, may be obtained during normal business hours on any 
weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 12 May 1997 from: 


Hoare Govett Corporate Finance Limited 
4 Broadgate 
London EC2M 7LE 


Martin Currie Investment Management 

Limited 

Saltire Court 

20 Castle Terrace 

Edinburgh EH I 2ES 


Tropical iunioood me irr more 
whnWg lo kiggra dun odki trees in the 
niofores. 

High press toe hitdwevk ensure dui 
tagxm fare no qualms about destroying 
other trees that sued in their wav 

So a WWT project in Cana Rita n 
researching ton of idling a tree unbuilt 
bnngiag down K*cnl others around it. 
And how tf« rratryr * without bulkkemp 
a path through the nirroundmg trees. 

If the la mfore s ts are uwl msefy. they 
can be used forever Help WWF prove 
this m rainforests around the world. t» 
minng to the Membership Otifcer at the 
address below 


and during normal business hours up to and including 29 April 1997. for collection 
only, from the Company Announcements Office, London Stock Exchange. Old Broad 
Street, London EC2. 

26 April 1997 


WWF 

World Wide Fund For Nature 

Ifanurrh Ojrid tCUrfr Fund) 
ImnoouJ Scfiuna, 11% t'Umd.SmnliBl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

» A SUPERB 
BUSINESS 
PPORTUNTTY! 

Passenger Carrying 
'ethered Gas Balloon 
• Turnkey Operation 
• Complete Package 
Fully Certified 
• Full Support 
• Site Survey 
• Installation 
• Training 
• Maintenance 
• Payback In 1 year! 

Contest Hydrotedhnics on: 

1 Telephone +44 (0)1525 716671 

Fax: +44 (0)1525 714434 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


DON'T LEAVE XX TO CHANCE) 

Haag tbe «neg pexaoo a frus tratin g end eqinalw. Try tbe t imin g- 
edge tool need in Europe Ear am a century - H andadtlwg Asalyad ! 
IgwSflg handwriti ng eiprrt Sbcak Ia>«vY Hairati* Amefyejr S^mtrw | 
fomorc Job-Marching. Gcaph*; Long or Sxnc Report*. IVj ommj «o u*e, | 
■ad pawkha fiat, amiratr, sdahle remits. Mnitlwi Han/ Time fix 1 
■pedal price of only £245- (Re^deriy J295)-l>aiWlo6ow«11.9S,«MNT- j 
Aowrioral fra da n at KV qaJ/inm *n IT » i com 1 

For Arwno an dtafc (» SAM) f« (0O5J 254-6>&4 or writ* , 

Rl SeftMNrK ro. 0<M! esee nuuaaw Owfea CA 9059 USA 
TolMreMtMthaUa-.(de6)42&29?. Eitu* I 


MOVE TO StAR 

If you are a serious investor In (he 
London equity marital and require 
broad coverage and flaxtafltty. this 
software system Is a must. The 
program can help you select the 
right investments and can help 
protect against losses. With only 
£25000 Invested you need to show 
just 1 % improvement to offset the 
annual eosl. Don’t delay, your 
investments need the StAR 
treatment 

Synergy Software 
01582 424282 

COULD YOU OBTAIN A 
PROFESSIONAL VALUATION OF 
YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR ONLY £99.95? 

As WLPBuwwss Cansutnms m taw 
tfeuelQPM 3 software package. Valuer’, 
ifflfch unites OCf tObaunud Cosh Row) 
m a creative wav » arable you u carry out. 
in-house, a raattebc valuation ol your 
tnoMess. 

For (unha Malts, comtaet 
WU* fcotrom Consultants. S Gkme**J»r 
Road. Fatshan, HMdlasu TW13S8Y 
T it 0181 751 2843 Fir D171 Elfl 4365 


BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 

MAIL-ORDER 
CATALOGUE COMPANY 

Specialising m high quality gifts, 
and operating predominantly in an 
exclusive London majfcet, this 
opportunity represents an 
idcsd opening into this highly 
luenu ive sector. 

Wntr lo Bax BS/67. Fbumdal 
Times. One Soulhteark Bridge. 
London SEI 9UL 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


* DtgttsJ Swttctilng/Flber 

Optic Lines 

- AT&T and Other Nraworica 

* Ura from Homo, Office, 

Hotels, Ceil Phones 
* 24 How Customer Service 
Cafl now tor New Low Rates* 

Tel: 1 . 206 . 284.8600 
Fftx: 1J206.270.0009 
lines open 24 hours! 

TJM Origin*/ 


— ■ . „ i ■ lA^naf 

for sale I kallback 


PROCESSED and 
anatoguetaitemaDva CHEESE ptant 
based South East UX 
Appro? E400k needed to buy mdudtog 
ran materials as coel 
P rincipals onfy please write bo* B51 95. 
Financial Tunas. One Southwark Bridge, 
London SEl DHL 


READERS ARE RECOMMENDED 70 
SEEK APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE BEFORE ENTERING WTO 
COMMITMENTS 


FRANCHISING 


I «1 USA Trawi Agency ftsncttM > 

I tetenobonteiibatetngbte I 

■ 375+ unfts in USA & 7 countries j 

■ IBAItUDMGMSDO f*c20KSM«5 1 
* Stephen* MmbsEhk. VP Eat. ffl. \ 

I EnAkilo@(iavneLcaoi J 

^Internet MfHtoetewdravrMmnj 


PWANCtAL SERVICE FRANCHISE 
Far E nsropranaurtaS PadBon BBS S E35nj 
tar wi abm* neraga retun an thao- worUng 
eapM v<n heroa brand, taw fct» Mete. 
THE INTERFACE FINANCIAL GROUP 
b ■ 2S year aid hnetcB <S*ctM«ng 
OTIwtortoa Top SD0~ Eneaprancur 


wvyAtaj wafcoma Canadian Haad Office: 
WS-475J7D), F« OOMT5-8S88 or 

ffgfthWtfacMnnanclaLcnni 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


■pqrtMkJ SenattSvOy Analyato- 
’’Breide-Ej'arics-Opltons-Futurae- 

TMuU Asm Manta Carlo Analysis' 
MBRM provide (tvs moat »mSei/ used 
Bnaiyncal soofluts. financial calculators, 
advanced deirvahve portfolio analysers, 
source code, consultancy and risk 
manasjemani tranWvg. putsy imegrasio 
with Eusel, Visual Base. C and C-. 
Mamdouh Barakas Risk Management 
tFvianda! Sywssnfe Software (FSS) Lsa> 
Esnfcfcshed iSBa- 10.000 users gtocaJly 
Mtamtord Court Throfpnarlon Street 

London EC2N 2AT 
Tel: +44 171 -$28 2007 

Fan: *44 171-620 2000 

E-mail: CssiS'mbrmcofli 


TO ADVERTISE 
CONTACT 
PAUL MEAKINS 
on 

0171 873 3218 
MELANIE MILES 

0171 873 4780 


DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, BONDS, 
DERIVATIVES AND 
NEWS 

fanfare provides global real- time 
inanclal data direct to your PC al 
he lowest possible cost. Out 
Windows platform facilitates 
seamless Interfacing with other 
Windows applications. 

Aval labia across Europe 

Find us 31 www.nnforaxo.uk 

Call Tenters on +44(0)171 403 4541 

PRTVATEEVVESTORS 

InfOtrade gwes you access to: i 

• Porttaho mana gement 

- 3 years' ftsttjifcat data j 

- MeaUmepnOBu I 

- AFX read lima news 

- FT hsadtnss and articles 

- Company repons 

- On-4ne share nesting 

- Plus personal finan» 

- Plus inrenw and e-mai 1 
Discover ihe benafts ct Woaabe 

Cali 0800 226600 or 0121 717 

3804 so retawsi ynst tree CD copy rrt 

Watradejsafiwa/B 

Wooale Ltd Is reguUMd by the Seainties 
6 Fuwres Authority 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE From 1NDEX1A 
REAL-TIME & END-OF- 
DAY 

Three powerful Real- tune S End-ol-Oay 
Techntcai Analysis ayssema to choose 
hum 

• Real-time uslrtq Prealel. Pc MarUU- 
E»e. Reuters. DBC Svui, ats. 
CEEFVt B ScyTen 

or 

• End-of^tay using a van«y of OCHLV 
daa teods - ESL CiBFeed, SiockData. 
c a 

INOE»A Resaareh. 121 High Street 
BmWV»rnstod HPg 2DJ. UK 
Tel: 01442 B7B01S Fax: 01442 87CS24 
web: ritrp^ywwwJnriaylacQ jufc 

Many Nc» letters, Cunu and Eapcm 
Qlk Ihe talt bus do shey woIV walk'.* 
We do - ! 

• Proven 1 * timing smuegk9 for Opri.ms 
Futures i Equities 

For Brer copy A; audnrd ? year real 
time iredmg nxwxl. send large Mampcd 
SAE so: Suite 527 , 2 QU Bmmpion 
Road, tondon SWT JWJ 
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Dow slips Ericsson, Akzo down as bourses decline 


on renewed 
rate fears 


AMERICAS 


US stock prices came under 
renewed pressure amid fears 
of further rate rises and 
mixed corporate news, writes 
Tracy Corrigan in New York. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was 5539 lower at 
6,736.86 at the end of morn- 
ing trading, while the 
broader Standard & Poor’s 
500 index was 4.45 lower at 
766.73. Volume was rela- 
tively light. 

The technology -driven 
Nasdaq market, which had 
failed to share in the recent 
rally in blue-chip stocks, also 
fell, losing 1L27 at 1,21633, 
close to its low for the year. 
It was still 123 per ran t off 
its peak, reached in January. 
Intel shed $1 to $145%. 
though Microsoft gained $'/» 
to $114%. 

Tobacco stocks were hit 
after a court ruling which 
appeared less favourable to 
the industry than had been 
expected. The industry was 
seen as having lost an 
important round in its battle 
against mounting anti- 
tobacco pressure, when a 
Federal judge rejected the 
Industry's claim that the 
FDA had no right to regulate 
it Philip Morris shares fell 
$2% to $39% while RJR Nab- 
isco dropped $1% to $29%. 

Electronic Data Systems 
dropped sharply after its 
earnings, announced late on 
Thursday, fell short of ana- 
lysts* estimates, causing a 
number of analysts to down- 
grade the stock. The shares 
fell $9% to $32%. 

Kellogg rose $1 to $67% 
after the company painted a 


Merrill transfers funds 


Merrill Lynch revealed 
yesterday that it was taking 
funds from Latin America, 
reco gnising the strang per- 
formance already seen in the 
region, and shifting them 
instead to India where, the 
US investment bank said, 
surprises could be in store in 
the next six to nine months. 

SAO PAULO was flat at 
midsession as investors 
assessed the impact of cuts 
in a host of taxes on foreign 
investment. Some analysts 
said, however, that the 
changes were likely to have 
a larger impact on the fixed 


income market than on equi- 
ties. At midsession, the 
Bovespa index was just 5 
weaker at 9,704. 

CVRD picked up 1.1 per 
cent to R$27 with investors 
cautiously awaiting any fur- 
ther legal challenge to the 
mining giant's privatisation. 

MEXICO CITY edged 
higher although activity was 
restricted to an electronic 
trading system after a fire 
late on Thursday closed 
down the stock exchange’s 
trading floor. The EPC Index 
was 11.33 higher by 
midsession at 3,78534. 
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positive outlook when it 
reported earnings in Ting 
with expectations 

Procter & Gamble declined 
for a second day after a 
strong rise earlier in the 
week. The stock was $2% 
lower at $120%, after results 
just ahead of analysts’ expec- 
tations on Thursday. IBM 
also gave up some of the 
gains it made on the 
strength of its earnings 
result, slipping $2% to $151%. 

The agreement by Nations- 
Bank to sell Its Institutional 
trust business to Bankers 
Trust of New York impacted 
on both companies. Nations- 
Bank gained $% to $57%, 
against the trend for the 
financial sector, while Bank- 
ers Trust slipped $% to $77%. 

TORONTO tracked Wall 
Street in dull volume. At the 
noon calculation, the 300 
composite index was off 
3239 at 533130. 

Golds edged higher, but 
most sectors showed clear 
weakness with property 
among the hardest hit. 
Alcan Aluminium shed 
C$030 to C$45.60, Seagram 
gave up C$0.35 to C$5130 
and Northern Telecom 
retreated C$0.40 to C$9835. 

Golds were the brightest 
feature. Barrick gained 
C$035 to C$3035 and Placer 
Dome put on C$035 to 
C$2230 after announcing 
plans for the disposal of a 
British rinhimhiaw mirm 

Among second liners, BC 
Sugar Refinery surged C$2 
or nearly 16 per cent to 
C$1430 following the news 
that Balaclava Enterprises 
planned to take a stake in 
the company. 


Good results from Ericsson; 
bad figures from Akzo 
Nobel. It made little differ- 
ence. After anticipatory 
gains on Thursday, both 
were marked down as bro- 
kers foresaw a further drop 
in US blue chips. 

AMSTERDAM took a dive 
following disappointing 
results from Akzo Nobel, 
which tumbled 3.6 per cart 
and helped push the AEX 
index down 1034 to 75232. 

It was a douche of cold 
water for investors after 
week's earnings -driven 

e xcitem ent s at Philips, and 
the whole market slid 
steeply lower. There was 
c lea r weakness among lead- 
ing stocks reporting next 
week, notably KNP BT and 
Unilever. 

Akzo, which stood at a 
peak of FI 298.50 early in 
March, fell FI 9.70 to FI 262 
following distinctly bottom 
of the range first-quarter 
numbers. At 837,000 shares, 
volume was the heaviest this 
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Broker estimate down- 
grades were severe and wide- 
spread and there was no hid- 
ing pl gra in the nHwiHc nis 
sector as a result. DSM, 
which reports on Tuesday, 
came off FI 230 to FI 190.60. 

KNP BT shed FI 1.10 or 23 
per cent to FI 38.30 and 
Unilever came off FI 530 to 
FI 37230. 
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STOCKHOLM added Wall 
Street's weak opening to 
sharply higher band yields 
and the general index came 
back from 234439 to close 
2636 lower at 2,612.73. 

Ericsson’s 80 per cent rise 
in first-quarter profits was 
fractionally better than 
expected, and the B shares 
rose to SKr256.50 at one 
point; but the market’s gen- 
eral malaise combined with 
a drop in the ADRs of the 
telecoms major in New York, 
and the B closed SKrt lower 
at SKrQ4930. 

The market, in fact, gave 
better treatment to Trelle- 
borg, whose B shares closed 
unchanged at SKr 12430 after 
a fall of 16 per cent ln first- 
quarter profits. After hours, 
there was a report that the 
mining and rubber group 


would consider redeeming 
some of its shares if it could 
not find profitable areas in 
which to inves t 

FRANKFURT saw German 
stock market turnover drop 
by nearly a third, from 
DM12. Bbn to DM83bn, as the 
Dax index fell 17.53 to an 
Ibis-indicated 3378.96 after a 
day's low of 335131. 

Worries about this week- 
end’s G7 meeting and the 
prospect that the US dollar 
could be “talked lower” 
merged with Emu fears. Mr 
JOrgen Donges, one of the 
panel of German economic 
advisers known as the “five 
wise men”, argued for a 
delay in monetary union, 
and Mr Helmut Jochimsen. a 
Bundesbank council mem- 
ber, said that the prospect of 
an Emu delay should not be 
“categorically ruled out”. 

These concerns had side- 
effects. In the dollar - 
sensitive cyclicals, Hoechst 
led a weak chemicals sector 
down with a fan of DM1.71 
or 23 per cent at DM66.09. In 
banks, where the “Big 
Three” were similarly 
depressed and where brokers 
were looking at late weak- 
ness in the bond market, 
Deutsche Bank fared worst 
with a fall of DM2.05 at 
DM8835. 

The c o rp o rate story of the 
day was the withdrawal of 
Hochtief, BUfinger* Berger 
and Philipp Hohmann from 
the controversial Transrapid 
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high-speed rail project in traders were winding down 
northern Germany. The ahead next week's May Day 
builders rose DM1.14 to holiday. 

DM6430. 50 pig to DM6230 Drugs were a feature, with 
and DM3 to DM478 as Thys- Sanofi adding FFr13 or 23 
sen, the steel and engineer- per cent to FFr530 on a fresh 
mg group stm involved in outbreak of rumours that 

Roche, the Swiss giant, was 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES teeing up a bid. Synthelabo. 

at Ghanea L'OrfaTs drugs offshoot, got 

caught up in the fun too, 

Madrid. +1.B g a inin g FFr13 to FFr670. 

Zi^ich — +1.6 Dull first-quarter sales left 

Amawton. +TA Danone FFrI lower at 

FFr839, but Carrefour gained 

BtoowSSSZZZZZ -1.5 to FPT3.436 after sev- 


the project with other, big- 
ger partners, fell DM7.45 or 
13 per cent to DM37535. 

PARIS traded narrowly in 
low volume to close with the 
CAC 40 index off 337 at 
2,536.26 after a session in 
which investors spent most 
of their time puzzling over 
the election opinion polls. 

The political uncertainty 
edged up bond yields and 
weakened the franc. In equi- 
ties, volume tapered off to 
73m gViftvfKf amid *ri g n* f that 


traders were winding down 
ahead next week’s May Day 
holiday. 

Drugs were a feature, with 
Sanofi adding FFriS or 23 
per cent to FFr530 on a fresh 
outbreak of rumours that 
Roche, the Swiss giant, was 
teeing up a bid. Synthelabo, 
L'Ordal's drugs offshoot, got 
caught up in the fun too, 
gaining FFr13 to FFr670. 

Dull first-quarter sales left 
Danone FFrI lower at 
FFr839, but Carrefour gained 
FFr37 to FFr3,436 after sev- 
eral large share blocks were 
traded. The chemicals disap- 
pointments in the Nether 
lands took the shine off 
Rhdne Poulenc, which 
dipped FFr330 to FFr184. 

ZURICH pulled back after 
its record setting run earlier 
in the week, restrained by 
the weaker dollar and profit- 
taking that left the SMI 
index down 63.6 or 13 per 
cent at 4,7723. 

Roche fell SFrl95 to 
SFH2.100 on rumours that it 
could use a planned Slbn 
convertible bond to finance a 


Electronics, foods lead Taipei rebound 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Worried a week earlier by 
accelerated bank privatisa- 
tion plans. TAIPEI extended 
its recovery to a fifth consec- 
utive session with the 
weighted index 2436 higher 
at 8,654.19. 

Electronics came back 
from profit-taking, the sector 
up 2.7 per cent with United 
Electronics, the chipmaker, 
up T$1 at T$68.50 and 
Taiwan Semiconductor 
T$130 higher at T$8S30. 
Food stocks, meanwhile, 
rebounded by 2.5 per cent 
after farm officials said that 
following foot and mouth 
disease among Taiwanese 
pig herds, a suspected out- 
break of disease among 
rhlrl ra n fi was a false alarm 

TOKYO fell on the govern- 
ment’s closure of Nissan 
Mutual Life - Insurance; 
investors were reminded of 
the financial sector’s bad- 
debt problems and there 
were other, knock-on effects, 
writes Oioen Robinson. 


The Nikkei 225 average fen 
8531 to 18,61236 after mov- 
ing between 18,571.36 and 
18,84838. 

As a mutual, NMLI was 
not listed, and bargain-hunt- 
ing ln bine-chips and other 
selected issues helped limit 
the losses as investors sold 
off issues in which the 
insurer was a large share- 
holder. 

Ahead of the "Golden 
Week” holiday period that 
begins an Monday for com- 
panies in the manufacturing 
sector, volume eased from 
45&n shares to an estimated 
413m. Declines outnumbered 
advances 715 to 392 with 147 
unchanged. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section stocks fell 7.46 
to 1,41133 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 was 
down L22 at 273.77. In Lon- 
don. the ISE/NDckei 50 index 
rose 1.49 to 1310.04. 

Among declining Issues 
held by NMLI, Nissan Fire 
and Marine Insurance fell 
Y50 to Y460 and Nissan 
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Motor Y8 to Y772. Hitachi 
Zosen fell Y12 to 441 and 
Nippon Sulsan Y21 to Y286. 

Banks suftoed selling on 
rallies, with Rank of Tokyo- 
Mitsubishi down Y40 to 
Yl.990 and Sakura Bank Y37 
at Y645. Blue chip e x porters 
advanced, led by some elec- 
tricals, high-tech stocks and 
precision instrument-mak- 
ers. Sony gained Y60 to 
Y9,140, TDK Y70 to Y9100 
and Canon Y20 to Y2350. 

Toyota advanced Y60 to 
Y3.590 on a positive investor 
response to Thursday’s 
announcement of its YlOOhn 
share buyback plan. Buy- 
backs are still fairly rare in 


Japan, which only relatively 
recently eased restrictions 
against the practice. 

Citizen Watch, another 
company that was planning 
a share buyback, added Y67 
to YBOB. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
fen 7935 to 19,80233 and vol- 
ume swe lled to 303m shares. 

KARACHI rose 1.1 per 
cent on blue chip buying. 
Pakistan State oil rose with 
the market, Rs3 higher at 
Rs289 on buying by 
long-term investors who 
took the stock up to a high 
of Rs323 last month on a 58 
per cent jump in profits, and 
who subsequently turned 
bearish. 

MANILA was pulled down 
a gain by Empire East, the 
beleaguered property com- 
pany hit by rumours of 
bankruptcy, and by its par- 
ent, Megaworld Properties. 
Empire said that it was 
going to buy back some 
shares in the market, and 
came off the bottom, but it 
still closed 60 centavos lower 
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at 5.20 pesos. Megaworld 
shed 30 centavos at 5.40 
pesos, and the composite 
index came in 3336 lower at 
237237. 

HONG KONG was a two- 
tier market China concept, 
or red chip stocks stayed in 
vague, China Merchants ris- 
ing 70 cents to HK$835 at 
the top of the actives list 
but the Hang Seng index fell 
81.07 to 12,645.76, Giordano 
losing 65 cents at HK$4.50 
after a planned placing of 
new shares with mainland 
Chinese companies flopped. 

COLOMBO had its third 
successive setback after a 
previous gain of 23 per cent 
this year, the CSE index con- 
tinuing its correction with a 
fall of 14.12 to 7163. 

BANGKOK ended down 
for its seventh straight 
session, the SET index losing 
another 4.42 at 684.00 as nag- 
ging economic worries 
sparked sales of most 
blue-chip stocks. 

• Sydney and Wellington 
were closed for Anzac Day. 
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takeover of Sanofi or Syntb- 
elabo, the French pharma- 
ceuticals companies. 

Many analysts were not 
convinced. One pointed out 
that it was Roche’s usual 
practice to refinance deals, 
rather than to pre-finance 
them, and it was more likely 
that the bond related to its 
purchase of Tastemaker, the 
US synthetic flavours 
business, in February. 

UBS stood out in a weak 
financial sector after the 
bank reported that group net 
profit and cash flow rose 
substantially in the first 
quarter. UBS rose SFr7 at 
SFri,341. while SBC fell 
SFT4.50 to SFr315. and CS 
Group gave up SFrG to 
SFT163.75. 

Among the day's other 
casualties, the often volatile 
SMH closed SFr28 lower at 
SFX8Q2. 

MADRID continued its 
consolidation, the general 
index losing another 2.98 at 
49931. Repsol. in the last day 
of its privatisation offer, 
informed the stock market 
commission that its results, 
and those of Gas Natural, its 
45 per cent-owned associate, 
would be pulled down by a 
mild winter. Repsol fell 
Pta70 to Pta6,080 and Gas 
Natural by Ptal.150, or 3.65 
per cent to Pto30350. 

Written and edited by WDam 
Cochrane, Michael Morgan and 
Jeffrey Brown 

Record day’s 
trading in 
South Africa 

Shares in Johannesburg 
ended the day broadly lower 
after the central bank 
hinted at tighter monetary 
policy, but racked up best- 
ever volume. More than 
1.5bn shares were traded. 

Volume was boosted by 
asset swaps, a spectacular 
debut for Nando's, a restau- 
rant chain, and hectic for 
eign activity after the cen- 
tral hank suggested that it 
might have to “tighten” in 
order to curb credit growth. 

Nando’s traded 10.6m 
shares and shot up to R14S0 
against a flotation price of 
R1.00. Richemont traded 
nearly 6m shares while 
Iscor saw 8.5m shares 

Change hands- 

The all-share index closed 
off 15.9 at 7,072.0 with 
industrials down 19.4 at 
8,406.0 and golds 4.5 lower 
at 1,235.0. South African 
Breweries fell R1.25 to 
R13030. 
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MARKETS 


Internet links ‘will cut 
phone call revenues’ 


By Alan Cane 


Deutsche Telekom. Europe's 
largest telecommunications 
operator, will see international 
call revenues fall by at least 
Si 73m in 2001 as cheap Inter- 
net telephony grows In signifi- 
cance. a report says. 

The study, by the London- 
based consultancy Philips Tar- 
ifica. indicates that other inter- 
national operators will be 
equally hard hit 

British Telecommunications 
will see revenues decline by 
S105m in the same year while 
Prance Telecom will suffer a 
decline of S94m. DT will lose 
more than BT and FT because 
of higher international call 
prices in Germany and a larger 
international market. 

The Tarifica study covers 


some 15 of the world's largest 
operators including AT&T of 
the US. KDD of Japan and 
VNSL. the Indian operator. It 
says all are at risk from the 
growth in Internet Phone. 

Customers will benefit from 
the plunge in prices. The 
cheapest rate from the UK to 
the US today is about lOp a 
minute. 

Internet telephony could 
reduce this to 2p a minute, 
according to Tarifica. 

It says that over the next 
three years. low prices will 
stimulate demand for calls 
which will compensate for the 
loss In international call reve- 
nues. 

"But after 2000, the Internet 
will have grown significantly 
enough to create substitu- 
tional demand by users and 
consequently produce a nega- 


tive impact on operators' reve- 
nues." Its estimates are the 
first firm figures on the likely 
losses operators will experi- 
ence through the explosive 
growth of the Internet, the 
global computer network. 

Internet traffic travels over 
the international telephone 
network at much lower cost 
than conventional calls 
because service providers buy 
international transmission 
capacity at deeply discounted 
prices. 

This allows Internet users to 
call anywhere in the world for 
little more than the cost of a 
local calL 

The Net Effect: The Impact of 
the Internet on World Telecom- 
munications Markets. In five 
volumes: £4995: analysis only 
£1695. Philips Tarifica, 40-42 
Pumival Street EC4A 1JQ. 
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Regulatory roulette 


Leading banks named in 
UK co-operative court case 


By Clay Harris 
and Robert Wright 

Confidential documents 
belonging to a UK co-operative 
that was being stalked by a 
predator were passed to some 
of the world's leading invest- 
ment banks, it was revealed in 
affidavits in a UK court yester- 
day. 

The affidavits were in con- 
nection with a hearing on a 
claim for damages by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, a 
large retailing co-operative, 
that one of its former execu- 
tives passed confidential docu- 
ments to the predator. Mr 
Andrew Regan. 

Mr Christopher Clarke. QC. 
counsel for the CWS. said no 
one who could read could 
doubt the sensitivity of the 
documents. They were handed 
to a wide range of companies, 
mostly by Hambros Bank, 
adviser to Mr Regan. 

Mr Regan and Hambros were 
seeking advice and financial 
backing for a £l.2bn ($l.&4bn) 
takeover bid which they were 
forced to abandon on Thurs- 
day when Nomura Interna- 
tional. the Japanese invest- 
ment bank, withdrew its 



Fierce defence: CWS chairman Lennox Fyfe (left) and chief 
executive Graham Meimoth ***** coin sm 

financial backing. Other recipi- Hambros was added as a 
ents of the documents included defendant to the Coop's legal 
Goldman Sachs Bankers Trust action against Mr Regan, his 
and J.P. Morgan of the US. business partner Mr David 
Union Bank of Switzerland, Lyons, their companies Lanica 
Societe Generate of France and Trust and Galileo Group, 
HSBC Investment Bank and and Mr Allan Green, the 
Lloyds Bank of the UK. The CWS’s suspended retailing 
accountancy firm Price Water- chief. 

house was also named. The defendants, apart from 

Mr Justice Lightman, award- Hambros, were ordered to pay 
ing costs to CWS. said: “On the the Coop's legal costs, 
evidence filed on behalf of the Counsel for the defendants 
defendants, there is evidence opposed the order Tor costs. 

of gross, wilful and disgraceful 

breach of confidence." Raider routed. Page 22 


By Mchiyo Nakamoto in 
Tokyo 

Japan's finance minister 
moved yesterday to qnefi con- 
cerns over the failure of Nis- 
san Mutual Life, a mid- 
ranking life assurance com- 
pany. after the finance minis- 
try ordered ii to suspend 
operations. 

It is the first Japanese life 
company since the second 
world war to face this sanc- 
tion. 

“Obviously, (Nissan Mutual 
Life] policyholders will be 
fully protected,” said Mr Hiro- 
shi Mitsuznka, finance minis- 
ter. “We will liquidate the 
company swiftly and take 
sweeping steps not to npset 
policyholders. 1 * The Life Insur- 
ance Industry Association of 
| Japan, named as administra- 
, tor, pledged to try to safe- 
, guard policyholders through a 
protection fund. 

An emergency NML board 
meeting yesterday decided 
that a capital deficit of about 
Y200bn <£i.5bn> meant the 
com p a ny was unlikely to be 
able to continue operations, 
said Mr Hiroshi Yonemoto, the 
president. 

Nissan Mutnal Life had been 
weighed down by bad loans 
and falling investment yields. 
Bad debts totalled Y42.3bn at 
the end of September. In the 
year to March 1997 the com- 
pany - which has assets of 
Y2,167bn - expects net losses 
to have reached Y 52 - 5 bn. 

Losses mounted as Japanese 
interest rates and share and 
property prices declined and 
Nissan Mutual Life faced con- 
tinning high payments on con- 
tracts. About YlOQbn of the 
deficit stems from unrealised 
losses on stocks and Y30bn 
from falling land values. 

Yesterday's news triggered 
fresh conc e rns about Japan’s 
financial institutions- Many 
analysts expect Nissan Mutual 
Life to be just the first of the 
country's weakened life com- 
panies to face closure. “There 
is a real risk that it is the 
beginning of a trend," said 
independent economist Mr 
Andrew Smithers. 
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Yesterday's ruling an whether the 
US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) has jurisdiction over the 
tobacco industry was a classic piece 
of judicial prevarication. But it is a 
fudge which is still damaging to the 
tobacco industry's health. The FDA 
has been prevented from restricting 
cigarette advertising and promotion 
in any circumstances, which was 
the worst-case scenario for Big 
Tobacco. Moreover, the FDA wifi 
still have to prove in the courts that 
cigarettes are a drug-delivery device 
before it gets any power ova: the 
industry - a judgment which has 
not previously stuck. Nonetheless, 
the companies did not win an out- 
right victory and the FDA has still 
got its foot in the door. 

The worry for the tobacco indus- 
try is that volunteering for FDA 
regulation is Its main bargaining 
chip In negotiations to secure 
indemnity from liability lawsuits. 
And that chip has undoubtedly 
been a little tarnished. However, 
the likes of Philip Morris can still 
offer to sacrifice their right to 
advertise, and offer to resolve thin 
issue during the life of the Clinton 
administration. And both should 
appeal to the vote-winning instincts 
of the government. So even if this is 
a setback to the negotiating pro- 
cess. it is only a minor one. 

UK economy 

Mr Eddie George, governor of the 
Bank of England, looks set finally 
to have his way. Growth in the first 
quarter was the fastest for more 
than two years. The housing mar- 
ket is gathering pace and the demu- 
tualisation bonanza promises to 
boost spending further. The issue is 
not whether to curb demand, but 
how. Right now, underlying infla- 
tion of 2.7 per cent is respectable. 
But the economy is growing faster 
than trend. On past evidence, this 
cannot continue without ending in 
inflation. 

But what to do? The problem is 
the uneven nature of the recovery, 
prompted by sterling's near 20 per 
cent rally over the past eight 
months. The goods sector is strug- 
gling. while services, less exposed 
to the currency, are racing. Service 
prices are rising some two-thirds 
faster than goods prices. The trou- 
ble with higher rates is that they 
risk aggravating this uneven pat- 
tern by fuelling sterling strength. 
Fiscal policy may be a blunt tool for 
curbing demand, but at least it 
would not aggravate the sterling 
concern. 
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Of course, it will be easier for a 
new Chancellor to succumb to the 
governor's pressure for higher 
rates, helping deflect any political 
fall-out. Still, there is room for some 
fiscal smoke and mirrors short of 
raising income tax. The febrile state 
of the housing market would pro- 
vide a good opportunity to abolish 
mortgage interest tax relief. And if 
Mr Gordon Brown is the chancellor, 
do not be surprised if the ceiling on 
national insurance contributions 
goes too. 

UK regulation 

Why should anyone outside the 
province care about an announce- 
ment from the Northern Ireland 
electricity regulator? Because his 
decision to ignore several core 
Monopolies and Mergers Commis- 
sion conclusions makes a mockery 
of the broader UK regulatory sys- 
tem. Since be risks setting a disas- 
trous precedent, shareholders need 
to sit up and take note. 

The whole point of the MMC’s 
role in these cases is to provide an 
independent arbiter between com- 
pany and regulator. Technically, 
regulators may reject the MMC's 
conclusions - the legal position is a 
bit fluffy. But if so. not only is the 
MMC redundant but the balance of 
power is shifted unsustainably in 
favour of a single, unaccountable 
individual. Even regulators would 
surely balk at such a role. 

The MMC’s conclusions are care- 
fully worded: the regulator’s 
position may not turn out to be 
proof against legal attack. But 
unless they want a world in which, 
for instance, the gas regulator could 
feel freer to overturn the MMC's 
imminent report, a public fuss 


t. 


from shareholders would also 

help. 

Profit warnings 

The steady trickle of profit warn- 
ings this year threatens to become 
more serious. In the last tw o da ys 
alone, imperial Chemical Industries, 
Laura Ashley. BAT Industries and 
Vickers have all warned about the 
outlook for 1997. 

'Though rather convenient, ster- 
ling's strength will no longer do as 
a catch-all excuse. While the pound 
has strengthened against the 
D-Mark in the first quarter - affect- 
ing around one-third of the UK 
stock market’s overseas earnings - 
it has lost ground against the more 
Important dollar. Vickers’ main 
problem is its troubled medical divi- 
sion. ICI is suffering from overcapa- 
city in commodity chemicals and 
Laura Ashley stocked up on too 
many frumpy dresses. 

Management migtabea happen, of 
course. But the fact that companies 
from such different industries are 
making cautionary noises is worry- 
ing. That industrial stocks, particu- 
larly those with continental Euro- : 
pean exposure, are finding the 
going tough is no surprise. But 
Laura Ashley's example, added to 
hiccups at J. Sainsbury. Argos and , 
MFI. suggests buoyant spending is 
not feeding through equally to con- j 
sumer stocks. Old favourites with i 
high earnings visibility and strong ; 
dividend cover, such as financials, 
pharmaceuticals and utilities, still 
look the safest bet 

BAA 

BAA. the UK airports operator, 
looked frightfully prudent yester- 
day when it decided to stop capital- 
ising interest costs related to the 
proposed fifth terminal at London's 
Heathrow Airport and take a £40m 
exceptional hit to the profit and loss 
account. Bat the decision is odder 
than it seems. Why? Because the 
uncertainty over the new terminal 
- which lacks planning permission 
and is unlikely to get it until the 
next century, if then - presumably 
affects all spending on the project, 
not just interest. Leaving interest 
aside, £l29m has been incurred so 
far. And although perhaps a third of 
this would still have been well- 
spent even tf Terminal S did not go 
ahead, the rest is on undeniably 
at-risk items such as inquiry costs 
and design work. To look convinc- 
ingly bair-sbirted. BAA would have 
to write off these costs too. 
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Europe today 

Most areas will be cloudy and wet 
over the weekend. Only a few 
areas around the Mediterranean 
will have sun. 

The cloudy and wet conditions 
are due to several frontal 
systems. One front, stretching 
from Russia to the Alps, will 
cause heavy rain In the Alps and 
some rain over Russia. 

Another front will move into 
Europe from the west, producing 
cloud and rain over the British 
Isles. France and northern Spain. 
Italy will be the sunniest place on 
Saturday. 

In the eastern Mediterranean, low 
pressure will cause some showers 
and thunder storms. 

Five-day forecast 

Conditions will remain the same 
as several more fronts cross the 
continent. 

The British Isles will have showers 
and near gale force winds. 
Northern Italy and the Balkans will 
have heavy thunder storms. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 
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War In Bosnia, with all its fear, Injury and death has now been 
replaced by peace in Bosnia, with all Its fear, injury and death 
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Ericsson advances 30% as sales surge 


By Greg Mclvor 
\n Stockholm 

Ericsson, the Swedish 
telecommunications group, 
yesterday underlined the 
buoyant state of its mobile 
phones operations by 
announcing a 30 per cent 
jump in first-quarter profits, 
driven by surging sales and 
orders of cellular handsets. 

Sales of mobile phones anij 
terminals doubled in the 
first three months, helping 
to lift profits before tax from. 


SKrL55bn a year earlier to' 
SKi2bn (J262m). 

Order booked rose for the 
22nd consecutive quarter, 
from SKr28.Bbn to 
SKr39.2bn. This was above 
expectations, although 7 per 
cent of the rise resulted from 
the consolidation of Erics- 
son’s Brazilian subsidiary. 

“Ericsson is demonstrat- 
ing a new proof of strength 
in the first quarter.’' said Mr 
Lars Ramqvist. Ericsson 
chief executive. “The strong 
development of mobile tele- 


phony in the world is con- 
tinuing.” 

The earnings increase was 
broadly in line with market 
forecasts, but Ericsson’s 
most-traded B shares slipped 
back SKr&50 to SKr249.50 on 
a weak Stockholm bourse. 

Net sales increased 36 per 
cent, from SKr22.7bn to 
SKr30.7bn. Ericsson said 
price competition from rival 
mobile handset suppliers 
remained tough but its oper- 
ating margin had not suf- 
fered as much as expected. 


probably because of strong 
demand for its latest cellular 
model. 

“The price pressure on 
phones will naturally con- 
tinue. but we have seen that 
to a lesser extent than [we] 
predicted.” the group said. 

Across Ericsson’s 
operations, the gross margin 
narrowed slightly, from 41.7 
per cent to 41 per cent 

Sales of mobile phones and 
terminals rose from 
SKr3.8bn to SKl7.6bn, while 
turnover in mobile systems. 


the largest division, 
advanced from SKriasbn to 
SKrl?_flbn. Ericsson does not 
disdose profits for its busi- 
ness divisions. 

Mr Ramqvist said the GSM 
s tandar d had marip particu- 
larly impressive progress 
and that 45 per cent of the 
world’s GSM users were now 
hooked up to Ericsson 
systems. 

However, he said profit- 
ability at Infocom, a new 
division grouping Ericsson's 
old public telecommunica- 


tions unit With multimedia 
businesses, was “weak”. 
Infocom 'a sales increased 
from SKr7.4bn to SKi9.3bn. 

Operating expenses 
increased 26 per cent, 
although Ericsson stressed 
the rise was less than the 
growth in net sales. 

As in the first quarter of 
1996, cash flow before finan- 
cial items was negative. 
Ericsson attributed this to 
increase in working capital 
and customer financing com- 
mitments. 


Westinghouse trims shortfall 


By Christopher Parkes 
in Los Angeles 

Westingh ouse’s newly- 
acquired Infinity Radio sta- 
tions helped offset a decline 
at the US group’s flagship 
CBS television network and 
trim 3 cents off its per-share 
loss in the first quarter. 

Group net losses fell 8 per 
cent to $l5lm and the loss 
per share on continuing 
operations declined to 23 
cents from 26 cents. 

The group, which is to 
spin off the rest of its indus- 
trial operations later this 
year and has pinned its 
future on media, said the 
infinity stations boosted rev- 
enues 18 per cent to $2-2bn. 

Radio beat the company’s 
most optimistic expecta- 
tions. Mr Michael Jordan, 
chairman, said yesterday, 
with cash flow, defined as 
earnings before tax. depreci- 
ation and amortisation, ris- 
ing 38 per cent to $91m. Rev- 
enue growth subs tantiall y 
outperformed the rest of the 
industry, the company said. 


However. television 
operations suffered from 
declining ratings. Revenues 
slipped 6 per cent to 8177m 
and cash flow was down 
marginally at 867m. with the 
decline limited by cost 
reductions. 

Mr Jordan claimed net- 
work ratings among key 
demographic groups were 
starting to improve. 

Other media businesses, 
soon to be joined by the 
acquisition of The Nashville 
Network and Country Music 
Television from Gaylord 
Entertainment, reported 
lower cash flow because of 
launch costs of a new cable 
channel. Eye on People, and 
expansion of its Telenotidas 
Spanish language cable news 
business. 

Industrial and technology 
operations, the ramp of its 
once-dominant business 
interests, reported slightly 
lower sales and an operating 
loss of 859m compared with 
81m a year earlier. Cash 
flow, excluding special 
items, slipped more than 200 



Lockheed seeks 
closer ties with 
Europe’s Airbus 




Michael Jordan: radio helped Westinghouse cut losses non* 

per cent from $29m to a 833 tional energy contract, 
deficit Power generation sales rose 

Most of the division’s trou- 4 per cent and the operating 
ble was blamed on the re- loss at the division fell 7 per 
evaluation of a large interna- cent. 


By Bernard Gray, 

Defence Correspondent 

Lockheed Martin, the US 
aerospace giant, is seeking 
closer ties with the 
European Airbus consor- 
tium, according to Mr 
Mickey Blackwell, head of 
Lockheed’s aeronautics divi- 
sion. 

Lockheed and Airbus have 
already held talks about the 
possible involvement of the 
US company in the Airbus 
3XX large airliner project 
Although the talks have not 
produced substantial prog- 
ress, both sides remain inter- 
ested in negotiations. 

The two groups have also 
discussed possible collabora- 
tion on the Future Large 
Aircraft military trans- 
porter. which Airbus wants 
to build but which is blocked 


because of a lack of funding 
by European governments. 
Lockheed and Airbus could 
work together to produce a 
cheap competitor to the 
McDonnell Douglas C-17 
transporter being bought by 
the US Air Force. 

Either programme could 
herald closer ties as the two 
groups react to the merger of 
Boeing and McDonnell Doug- 
las. which has created the 
world's largest defence and 
civil aerospace group. 

However, barriers to any 
stronger links mean that 
talks ma y COXHE to nothing. 
The Airbus consortium has 
yet to convert itself into a 
conventional mmpawy with 
control of its assets, while 
the US government has a 
difficult relationship with 
France over access to mili- 
tary technology. 


Write-offs cause heavy losses at Daiwa, Nikko 


By Wiffiam Dawkins in Tokyo 

Daiwa and Nikko Securities, two of 
Japan’s big four stockbrokers, yes- 
terday reported heavy net annual 
losses because of the costs of writ- 
ing off loans to affiliates burdened 
with property-related bad debts. 

Both companies have now made 
net losses in three of the past five 
years - a difficult time for all Japa- 
nese stockbrokers owing to low 


turnover on the equity markets 
and declining share prices. 

The announcement comes a day 
after Nomura Securities, the larg- 
est Japanese broker, reported a big 
net loss, also caused by a debt 
write-off relating to an affiliate. 

Yamaichi Securities, the fourth 
of the leading brokers, which is 
due to report on Monday, is also 
expecting a hefty net deficit 
Daiwa reported a net unconsoli- 


dated loss of Y84bn (8666m) in the 
year to March, after a profit of 
Y43.7bn in the previous 12 months. 
Stripping out the extraordinary 
write-off of Y130bn relating to its 
affiliate, there was a decline in 
recurring pre-tax profits of 29.2 per 
cent to Y44-26bn. on operating rev- 
enues down 3.3 per cent to 
Y29l.8bn. Within this, profits on 
dealing on its own account fell 44 
per cent to Y28.8bn. 


The company gave no profit fore- 
cast. but said it expected a better 
performance this year on the 
strength of an expected recovery in 
the Tokyo stock market 
Nikko announced a net unconso- 
lidated loss of Y113.6bn in the year 
to March, after a Y33.7bn net profit 
in the previous period. It had to 
write off Yl47-5bn to bail out three 
financial affiliates. Recurring pre- 
tax profits fell 52.7 per cent to 


Y30.7bn on operating revenues 
down 11.2 per cent to Y262.6bn. 

Mr Masao YuM, Nikko vice-presi- 
dent said revenues from securities 
underwriting increased, but not by 
enough to offset a steep decline on 
dealing profits and commission 
income. 

in spite of the losses, both Daiwa 
and Nikko are to maintain annual 
dividends unchanged at Y8 per 
share. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Enso in talks to 
buy E. Holtzmann 

Enso, the Finnish pulp and paper group, confirmed 
yesterday it was in talks to acquire E. Holtzmann. a 
privately owned German paper company, for a price 
believed to be about DM1.3bn (8759m). 

Ho ltzmann, a mid-sized group based in Karlsruhe, bad 
annual sales of DM937m and pre-tax profits of DM40m in 
1995, the last year for which figures are available. The 
addition of Holtzmann would raise Enso's newsprint 
capacity to i.34bn tonnes, consolidating its position as one 
of Europe’s biggest producers of the grade with a market 
share of about 7 per cent. Greg Mclvor, Stockholm 

Bankers Trust in custody buy 

Bankers Trust yesterday agreed to acquire NationsBank’s 
institutional custody business for an undisclosed sum. 

The business has 8133m in assets and will bring Bankers’ 
total global assets under custody to nearly S2,000bn. 
Bankers said the acquisition would not have a material 
effect on earnings. 

“The acquisition . . . will allow us to further leverage 
our technology and custody infrastructure,” said Mr 
Frank Newman, chairman and chief executive of Bankers 1 
Trust 

Bankers Trust said that as a result of the acquisition it 
would add custody offices in cities such as St Louis, 

Vanew City and Dallas, although an official said it may 1 
dose some existing NationsBank offices. NationsBank has : 
more than 20 custody offices, some of which it gained 
when It acquired Boatmens Bancshares earlier this year. 

• Bankers Trust and the troubled Japanese Nippon 
Credit Bank yesterday unveiled plans to develop Y50bn to ! 
YlOObn (8793m) worth of financial products - including ! 
securitisation - as part of their recently announced , 
tie-up- 'Die move came as the two groups reaffirmed their ! 
hope of buying a small stake in each other after the j 
restructuring of the NCB was completed at the middle of 
the year. 

TYacy Corrigan. New York and Gillian Tea, Tokyo 

Giordano shares slide 

Shares in Giordano fell 12.6 per cent yesterday to HK84.50 
after its directors revealed that mainland investors had 
pulled out of a deal to buy new shares in the Hong Kong 
clothing retailer. 

The introduction of mainland shareholders, announced 
last month, was seen as a sign of mended relations, 
boding well for the group’s long-delayed expansion plans 
in China, The five mainland bodies were to have 
subscribed for an aggregate 40m new shares at HK84JI0 
per share. In total, this represented a 5.3 per cent slice of 
the enlarged share capital and would have raised 
HKS196m for Giordano. Louise Lucas, Hong Kong 

Akzo hopeful on contraceptive 

Akzo Nobel, the Dutch chemicals group, yesterday held 
ont hope of more positive research findings on its 
new-generation oral contraceptive, after fears over its 
safety helped hold back first-quarter wming s. 

Net profits of FI 340m ($17&5m), up 2.4 per cent, were 
near the bottom of expectations, and the shares fell nearly 
3.6 per cent, to FI 262. Gordon Cramb, Arnhem 

Comments and press releases about international 
companies coverage can be sent by email to 
intematioruiLcompaniestgifLcom 
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Societe Generate de Belgique 

Societe anortyme 

Incorporated in Brussels by Royal Decree dated 28th August 1822 
Registered Office: 30 roe Royale. 1000 Brussels 
Trade Register Number: Brussels 17487 

The Board of Directors is pleased to invite shareholders to assemble at tire Company's registered office, 
rue Royale 30, Brussels on Wednesday 21st May 1997 at 1030 am, for tire Ordinary General Meeting, 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 

Tied to 
the job for 
love and 
money 

Tim Burt on a two-man 
company reliant on rope, tackle 
and lots of mutual trust 


P aul Dewey knew 
something was 
wrong when the 
500-tonne crane 
started to shud- 
der. Inside the crane's tele- 
scopic arm, a hydraulic pin 
sheared suddenly and 
Dewey, a veteran scafTolder. 
was left clinging to a steel 
mast 100ft above the Seville 

skyline. 

“It just collapsed beneath 
me. 1 was unlucky - almost 
every crane in Spain had 
been hired for the World 
Expo and 1 was working on 
the knackered one." 

Five years ago. Dewey and 
his partner Nick Farrer were 
part of a crack construction 
team recruited to erect the 
showcase pavilions for Expo 
*92. the world trade fair 
hosted by Seville and used 
by large industrial countries 
to encourage inward invest- 
ment and raise their cultural 
profiles. During 1ft months in 
Spain, the tuo Britons 
helped complete a series of 
architecturally outlandish 
buildings, each designed to 
celebrate the national cul- 
ture and trade beueQts of tbe 
exhibitor nation. 

Dewey and Farrer were 
charged with making the 
architects’ ideas a reality. 
Working for the German 
construction company Mon- 
tage Baur Auer, they helped 
install fabric roofs shaped 
like whipped meringue, ellip- 
tical saucers or huge scal- 
lops. 


Farrer. 31. claims the 
event marked a watershed in 
the use of tensile building 
materials - the high tension 
fabric used increasingly to 
cover sports stadia and exhi- 
bition centres. 

■'Seville showed that archi- 
tects could break away from 
glass and steel.” he says. 

Since Spain, the two-man 
partnership has installed 
tensile roofs across continen- 
tal Europe, and more 
recently at Middle East ven- 
ues such as Dubai’s main 
shopping mall and AJ-Ain 
international airport. 

The growing market for 
such membranes persuaded 
them to set up Mantaray 
Tensile Structures in Octo- 
ber 1995. The business 
claims to be the UK's sole 
independent installer of such 
roufing systems, and one of 
only three in Europe. 

In its first year, it enjoyed 
turnover of about £55.000. 
Given that its overheads are 
restricted to tendering costs, 
installation tools and Farrer 
anil Dewey's accommoda- 
tion. the margins can be 
mouth-watering. Dewey says 
profit margins stand at 
about 75 per cent to 80 per 
cent, giving Qrst year profits 
of about £40.000. Profits for 
1990-1997 are expected to be 
modestly increased. 

Manta ray’s start-up costs 
were minimal. The partners 
invested seed capital of just 
£5.000 to start the business - 
most of that for new equip- 



Not far vertigo sufferers: Paul Dewey, on the roof of Da Montfort University, Leicester: *you have to know how to tighten a nut’ ^ 


ment. "We were lucky 
enough to begin without any 
loans or grants, and the first 
job - a £10.000 contract for a 
tensile roof at a north of 
England supermarket - sus- 
tained us to the next one,” 
says 39-year-old Dewey. 

The main challenge to 
Mantaray’s business comes 
from membrane manufactur 
era which have their own 
in-house installation teams. 
The more complicated the 
structure, however, the 
greater the need for interna- 
tional experience - an area 
where Dewey and Farrer 
believe they have a head 
start. 

Architects, they claim, 
demand engineers with 


proven track records. 
Although the margins are 
high, rivals might also be 
deterred by the risks 
involved. No insurers will 
offer a policy to these 
latter-day steeplejacks: they 
rely on the basic public lia- 
bility cover, provided by the 
company to which they are 
contracted. They rarely wear 
hard hats or use scaffolding: 
ropes and climbing tackle 
keep them aloft. 

"You just have to love 
climbing and know how to 
tighten a nut.” Dewey says. 

There is more to it than 
that Unlike traditional can- 
vas, modem tensile roofs are 
made from glass fibres 
coated with Teflon, known 


as PTFE. The material is 
□on-combustible, supremely 
flexible and 10 times more 
exp ensiv e. On most projects, 
the PTFE roof is delivered in 
a large pallet with up to 
2.000 sq metres of fabric 
inside - worth about £lra. 

"There are two basic 
rules." says Dewey. "You 
treat the fabric like gold and 
never rely on an engineer to 
tell you bow to put it up.” 

Most such roofs are 
suspended from steel masts, 
and then tensed to about ll 
tonnes per square metre to 
meet the bizarre shapes 
specified by the architects. 

On larger projects Man- 
tarav sometimes hires 
"Rats” - rope access techni- 


cians - to help with the 
installation: and once the 
fabric is ready to be 
suspended, the crew work 
without pause until it is up. 

That means working 
through the night. But 
Dewey and Farrer prefer it 
that way. “It's easier at 
night because it's quieter. 
You can hear the groans and 
moans when something is 
overloaded or the fabric is 
stressed." says Farrer. 

For Mantaray. the main 
enemy is wind. "Putting up 
one of these structures is 
like raising a sail.” accord- 
ing to Dewey. "A freak gust 
can puil it down." 

So far. however, none of 
the group's projects have 


come to grief. That record 
has now attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the companies 
hoping to build the UK’s 
largest tensile structure - 
the Millennium Dome. 

Landrail Fabric Engineer- 
ing. one of the UK’s leading 
PTFE manufacturers, has 
asked Dewey and Farrer to 
join its bid for the Millen- 
nium contract in Greenwich. 
London. The order is a tall 
one. The design specified by 
Lord Rogers, the architect, 
requires 72 huge panels of 
fabric, each 173 metres long. 
They will be suspended from 
a dozen 100-metre masts and 
cover an area of 96 acres. 
Landrell. which hopes to 
supply half the fabric and 


install it with Mantaray’s 
help, believes the Lotal con- 
tract could be worth up to 
£5m. 

If the Mantaray duo win a 
slice of the sub-contract 
work, they expect to spend 
up to six months working 
high above the Greenwich 
peninsula; no scaffolding or 
safety nets, just miles or 
cable and experience. 

“We know each other 
well," says Dewey. “The 
trust runs pretty deep, espe- 
cially when I'm holding 
Nick’s life on a piece of 
rope." 

■ Mantaray Tensile Struc- 
tures. S Cork Street. Bath 
BA1 3BD. Tel & Fax: 01225 
443167. 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9.359 Set by ONEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souver.m SOO fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and rive runner-up prizes of £35 Pelikan 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday May 7. marked Crossword 9.359 on 
the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One Southwark 
Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday May 10. 



Name — 
Address. 


ACROSS 

I Wiggled toe. nothing loth, 
being old \42.3.5> 

10 K ice rage? 1 5i 

11 Blind: It's not nearly so 
much t9i 

12 Song about vulgar follow in 
pastoral situation i7> 

13 One has oneself to rescue 
backed by dodgy behaviour 
<7» 

14 Crow getting butler round 
plate i5> 

16 Partisan for Che. having 
lost Virginia, holding small 
channel i9i 

19 Luffing manoeuvre won't 
get you a mid-day meal 
( 45 * 

20. 27 Ordinary chap. 

Cine phi le. and a rotten set- 
ter: insert a 9th i:i.2.3.6* 

2*2 .ioke about front of TV on 
table'.' 1 1-3) 

25 Lolita, myth contrived with 
pen *T» 

27 See 20 

28 Not relaxed for the present 
maybe i5i 

29 Press nio again in old fash- 
ion. and turn Lhent on in 
the old place < in.4 • 


Solution 9.358 


DOWN 

2 C> msen .(live with alumni? 
> 

3 Sound of leader heing 
mucked i5> 

I A gain lost gne* to moti- 
vate the heritage business 
iyi 

5 The end of the Dutch - the 
shivers for their govern- 
ment it' 

6 Four-letter word causes 
great trouble in car *91 

7 Daggers drawn from com- 
petitor to lie listed ‘5* 

ft Houses oid coin, praise the 
Lord' i7( 

9 Originated from air crash 
at pole itii 

13 Type setter, as it were, at 
forbidden city i America's 
to the right* i»i 

\7 Otis, deprived or top 
weight, was an astronomer 
and physicist (9* 

18 Metal obtauird more from 
Milan than Umbria tjj* 

19 Drunken sailor? You 
shouldn't smoke i4.3j 

21 Chat to Jack ihi> toad »6» 

23 Seek in cure a party i5i 

24 Leg bruken before morning 
light \n* 

26 Sporting event could tie vic- 
tim of strike '3* 

Solution 9.347 


□□□aniDnia. QninEan 



WINNERS 9.347: G.D. Hatcher. Tunbridge Wells. Kent: Mrs C. 
Curtis. London W5: J. Goldbv. Burv St Edmunds. Suffolk: J,S. 
Heaton. Ilklev. W. Yorkshire: A. McNeill. Birkby. Huddersfield: 
A.L. Sutton. Harpenden. Herts. 




CHESS 


Luke McShane. the 
Westminster School 13-year- 
old who last month became 
Britain's youngest ever 
international master, is 
already proving himself a 
serious contender for 
the higher grandmaster 
title. 

McShane. who achieved 
his third and final IM norm 
at Gelsenkirchen, remained 
in the German town for 
another tournament at 
Easter, which he led with 6/7 
after a win and two draws 
against ex-Soviet GMs. 
Fatigue then set in and he 
lost his last two, also both to 
GMs. but his performance 
rating of 2.550 points, only 50 
short of the required level 
for a GM norm, was his best 
yet. 

The Swiss magazine 
Schachwoche called him the 
youngest ever “Amateur 
Child CM", pointing out that 
in contrast to previous age 
record -breakers. Luke still 
attends .school normally and 
thus has to miss several 
good tournament opportuni- 
ties t McShane v Jirovskyj. 

1 e4 do 2 exd5 Qxd5 3 Nc3 
Qd6 Black's Scandinavian 
Defence is fashionable after 
Anand used it against Kas- 
parov in their world title 
match, but here most play- 
ers prefer Qa5. 

1 d4 Nf6 5 Nf3 a6 6 Be2 
Nc6 7 0-0 Bfo 8 Be3 04H> 9 


Bd3 e6 10 Ne2 Bg4 21 Ng5 
Bh5 12 f3 Nd5 13 Bf2 f5 14 
Ng3 Bg6 15 Rel Nf4 16 Bc4 
Nxd4 Not e5 17 dxe5 Qxdl 18 
Raxdl Rxdl 19 Rxdl Nxe5 20 
Ne6! 17 C3 h6 18 Qxd4 hxg5? 
Black neglects king safety. 
Qxd4 19 Bxd4 hxg5 20 Bxe6+ 
Nxe6 21 Rxe6 Bf7 is better. 

19 Qa7! Qc6 20 Radi Bd6? 
Nd5 is a better defensive try. 
21 Bxe6+ Nxe6 22 Rxe6 Bh7 
23 Rdxd6! cxd6 If Rxd6 24 
Rxd6 Qxd6 25 Qa8+ wins a 
rook. 24 Re7 Resigns. If b5 
25 Bb6 wins. No 1177 



An old Russian game 
Zubarev v Grigoryev reached 
this ending where White has 
just offered a rook exchange, 
expecting to queen his f3 
pawn: but the endgame com- 
poser Grigoryev won as 
Black (to move). What was 
the Daw in White's reason- 
ing? 

Solution Page XXII 
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BRIDGE 


At Duplicate pairs, 
aggression and nerves of 
steel are required in the 
relentless quest for extra 
points. 

N 

* A K ,1 10 

¥ A 7 6 4 

♦ A 2 

& 10 ft 2 

W E 

A 9 4 2 A Q 8 6 

VKQ.J3 V 8 

♦ 764 ♦QJ10 53 

A A Q 3 * 9 7 6 5 

S 


A 7 5 3 
¥ 10 9 5 2 
♦ K 9 8 
A K J 4 

West opened I NT. which 
North doubled for penalties. 
East ran to 2D. South and 
West passed, and North dou- 
bled again. South now freed 
a choice between bidding 2H 
and passing the double out 
for penalties. With East-West 
vulnerable. defending 
offered the prospect of +200 
for defeating 2D by one trick 
- a score which would beat 
any p3rt-score by North- 


South. So. South passed, and 
led 54. 

North cashed aak and Ja. 
which East won. East now 
led 8¥ to K¥. North winning 
with A¥. Judging well that 
there were no more defen- 
sive tricks to be had in 
either hearts or clubs, North 
led his final spade, conced- 
ing a ruff and discard, but 
providing an opportunity to 
promote South's trump hold- 
ing. Sure enough. East faced 
two losing options. If he 
trumps low. or discards. 
South scores his 84: if he 
ruffs high. South refuses to 
overruff, and merely awaits 
his two trump tricks later. 

That refusal to overruff is 
crucial for. if South care- 
lessly beats East's 104 with 
his K4. that will be his only 
trump trick, ft he ducks, his 
K4 will beat one of East's 
honours, and his 94 will 
score later. This, together 
with North's A4. provide* 
six tricks, the magic 200pts. 
and a top score. 

Paul Mendelson 
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The Nature of Things 

Casting light and shade 

Andrew Derrington on a novel way of funding curiosity-driven science 



Illuminating church project is helping to keep the scientists happy 


C hurch lighting does 
not seem to have 
much to do with 
basic scientific 
research. However hundreds 
of years ago Galileo worked 
out how a pendulum keeps 
time by watching the swing- 
ing cathedra] lamps daring a 
boring sermon and timing 
them with his heartbeats. 
And today in Tucum&n in 
north-west Argentina, 
church lighting is very 
important for research. 

The Institute of Lighting 
Technology. Light and 
Vision at the national uni- 
versity of Tucuman (UNT) is 
working on a 8500.000 project 
financed by the Argentinian 
secretariat of public works 
to design lighting systems 
for 40 churches and 30 other 
monuments in north-west 
Argentina. Half of the profit 
from the project can be 
ploughed back into basic 
research. 

"The monument project is 
a very good example of how 
we work." says Elisa Col- 
ombo, tbe director of the 
institute. "It has a bit of 
everything we do - teaching, 
research. international 
co-operation and technology 
transfer." 

Teaching and Interna- 
tional co-operation were nec- 
essary because many of the 
churches had architectural 
features common in Spain. 
Spanish experts came to 
Argentina to give a course 
on appropriate lighting 
systems. Some of the monu- 
ments are actually museums 
set up in the houses of 
famous historical Argen- 
tines. Research was needed 
to discover how to strike a 
balance between lighting 
them as houses and illumi- 
nating the objects on dis- 
play. When the specifica- 
tions for lighting systems 
have been drawn up, local 
companies will have the 
business of producing them. 

The institute uses profit- 
able applied research and 
service projects to pay for 
curiosity-driven basic sci- 
ence, which makes no 
money but keeps the scien- 
tists happy. This is poten- 
tially consoling news for 
unhappy British academics. 
Tbe increasing difficulty of 
getting research funds in the 
UK has led many to fear that 
the days of the British tradi- 
tion of university research 
are numbered. 

Things have always been 


tougher in Argentina. "For- 
mally our science funding is 
like that of a developed 
country - .” says Carlos 
Kirschbaum. former head of 
the institute and now secre- 
tary of science and technol- 
ogy at the UNT. “We have 
all the apparatus of research 
councils, committees and so 
on. but there just isn't 
enough money. 

“Investment in research In 
Argentina is less than a 
third of the expected level 
for a developed country of 1 
per cent of GNP." Kirsch- 
baum says. 

The general shortage of 
research funding means that 
service projects - to evalu- 
ate lighting needs and to 
design efficient and appro- 


priate lighting systems for 
workplaces and public 
spaces - provide essential 
funds to maintain the insti- 
tute's research capability. 

C olombo and Kirsch- 
baum have grateful 
recollections of the 
1978 football world 
cup. Argentina won the tour- 
nament. The institute had 
already won the contract to 
test the lighting for ail the 
stadia. This enabled it to buy 
equipment that put It at the 
forefront of lighting labora- 
tories worldwide. “That was 
the first really big project we 
had." says Colombo. 

Companies often ask the 
institute to survey their 
lighting needs because they 


want to reduce their energy 
bill. “We can usually pro- 
duce cost-savings by increas- 
ing efficiency, but we never 
guarantee to do so.” Kirsch- 
baum says. “Providing ade- 
quate lighting is much more 
important" 

Improving the lighting can 
often bring unforeseen bene- 
fits. In one recent project in 
a local bank where the light- 
ing had been completely 
inad equate, the energy bill 
went up by 50 per cent after 
the new lighting was 
installed. However, the stan- 
dard follow-up survey 
showed that the employees 
are now much happier at 
work. “They even dross bet- 
ter." Kirschbaum says. 

Sometimes the savings can 
be spectacular. The Institute 
has just finished a contract 
to provide lighting for a tele- 
vision-controlled robot that 
does maintenance work 
inside a nuclear reactor. It 
was a difficult problem 
because the heavy water 
inside the reactor is murky 
and the fuel containers pro- 
duce lots of strong reflec- 
tions. In the end they solved 
the problem by designing a 
reflector that cast the light 
in a way that reduced the 
dazzle. Before the institute 
began its study, which cost 
$50,000 and included develop- 
ing computer programs to 
improve the bad television 
pictures already obtained, 
the reactor was inadequately 
lit by a 6 kilowatt lamp that 
cost $30,000 to replace. 

“We showed how they 
could light it properly with a 
50-watt bulb." Kirschbaum 
says. 

Both Colombo and Kirsch- 
baum feel that the institute's 
way of funding basic 
research is not ideal aud 
that the government needs 
to do more. But Colombo is 
“optimistic" that recent gov- 
ernment programmes to 
monitor tbe research perfor- 
mance of universities and 
their staff are the beginning 
of a change for the better. 

I am less optimistic. Simi- 
lar schemes in British uni- 
versities have brought a 
huge increase in paperwork 
with no extra money. Even 
so. I hope she is right. She 
deserves to be. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. Cast week he 
gave a course on the visual 
system (o researchers at the 
UNT. 
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Myth of a cowboy 

‘John Wayne's universal appeal cannot 
be denied, even in a country where the 
frontier died 600 years ago . ' 
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The very 
model of 
a modern 

Moslem 

state 


The whole world will have to rethink its 
prejudices if Malaysia’s interpretation of 
Islam proves successful. James Kynge reports 


The Primrose Question 

What are the chances of preserving wild 
fritillaries if most over-educated 
under-40s have no idea what they are?’ 
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S uspicions were 
stirred when a 
young woman and . 
a man surely too 
old to be her hus- 
band checked into a hotel in 
Sungel Petani, a town set 
among paddy fields and 
coconut palms in northern 
Malaysia. After a phone call 
from the front desk, the reli- 
gious department officials 
moved in. The couple pro- 
tested their innocence, 
insisting they were lawfully 
married, but were arrested 
and thrown into cells, sepa- 
rately, for the night 
The pair were presumed to 
have broken the Islamic pro- 
hibition against khahoat , 
being in “dose proximity” 
with someone who is neither 
spouse nor relative. The 
standard penalty for offend- 
ers is six months In jail or a 
fin*, or both. To prove their 
innocence, the couple had a 
copy of their marriage certif- 
icate faxed to the zealous 
religious officials, but they 
ruled that only the original 
document was acceptable. 

The ordeal of the innocent 
couple served a public pur- 
pose. It was followed by a 
government decree that 
every state must issue porta- 
ble, plastic marriage certifi- 
cates. The Idea was that they 
would sit along with the 
credit cards, golf club mem- 
berships, and snapshots of 
the children that fill the 
purses and wallets of mod- 
on, Moslem Malaysians. 

From its khahcat card to a 
new style of lavatory, and 
from pork-free supermarkets 
to developing a fi n a n cial sys- 
tem that qualifies it for 
Asian “tiger” status yet still 
sits within the strict limits 
of the Koranic code, Malay- 
sia is a Moslem model. Its 
crafted modernity under- 
mines the western percep- 
tion of Moslem countries as 
mindlessly brutal, veiled, 
bearded and barely medi- 
eval. And it challenges the 
more austere Moslem 
regimes of the Middle Bast, 
where the reforms are stud- 
ied closely. 

But, even in Malaysia, con- 
servative clerics are ready to 
pounce on policy changes 
a n d denounce the reformer 
as heretic. Compromise and 
contradiction are achieve- 
ments, hesitant steps in the 
right direction. In the capi- 
tal, Kuala Lumpur, hotel 


rooms have a Koran in the 
bedside table and a mini-bar 
stocked with bonsai bottles 
of hard liquor. Malay women 
wear the baju-kurong, a body 
length dress which obeys 
Islamic customs on female 
modesty, but is made of gai- 
ly-patterned silk and tailored 
to show off, rather than 
obscure, the female form. It 
is a long way from the basic 
black of Iran or Afghanistan. 

The compromises are bora 
of interaction between 
Malays, who must be Mos- 
lem by law, and minority 
races, such as Chinese and 
Indians, who have freedom 
of religion. The constraints 
have inspired ingenuity. The 
Arab Malaysian Bank, is 
marketing an Islamic credit 
card - it is designed to reject 
payments for nightclubs, 
massage parlours and other 
proscribed activities. 

In spite of the explosion of 
wealth, the apparent spread 
of materialism, and some 
signs of decadence, the prac- 
tise of Islam has intensified. 
The designer-dressed faithful 
routinely bring their mobile 
phone to the mosque. And, 
more seriously. Malaysia's 
leaders are arguing that 
their style of rapid indus- 
trialisation is part of a 
broader Asian Renaissance. 
They argue that, in Europe, 
the Age of Reason under- 
mined the Age of Faith, leav- 
ing countries and continents 
spiritually, barren. 

In Asia, on the other hand, 
and in Malaysia in particu- 
lar, technological develop- 
ment, mass education and 
modernisation are being 
complemented by a flower- 
ing of communal religions. 
The individual is empow- 
ered. but not to the point of 
challenging God's right to 
rule. 

Anwar 1 Ibrahim, deputy 
prime minister, likely next 
prime minister and author of 
“The Asian Renaissance", is 
himself something of -a 
renaissance man. A former 
student radical imprisoned 
for his beliefs in the 1970s, 

he has described himself as a 
“fundamentalist". But he 
quotes from Confucius and 
Shakespeare, and once per- 
suaded the cabinet not to 
ban rap music. “The lyrics 
are good, the music is good.” 
he says of the genre, to 
which he was introduced by 
his teenage daughter. 


His eclectic, Moslem mod- 
ernism is shared by 
Mahathir Mohamad, the 
present prime minister, who 
recently went to Hollywood' 
during Ramadan, the Mos- 
lem fasting month, to star at 
investment seminars. He nei- 
ther ate nor drank during 
daylight hours while staying 
in the citadel of western cre- 
ativity and sin. 

At home, Ma h a t hir set 
about changing the Islamic 
justice system. Malaysia’s 
system of government is 
staunchly secular, while the 
dominant political party Is 
wholly Malay and therefore 
Moslem. The justice system 
is similarly bifurcated: there 
are civil courts which are 
administered centrally, and 
separate Shariah (Islamic) 
courts answerable to local 
state authorities. 

It is clear that Mahathir 
has little respect for the 
Shariah apparatus. He 
accused it of being dfiatmy 

'Are we 
Malays or 
Moslems 
first? If 
Moslems, 
should we all 
behave like 
Arabs?’ 

in its business, and inconsis- 
tent and sometimes too 
harsh in its rulings. He then 
began a process of bringing 
the Islamic courts under 
greater central supervision. 

“Only when Tsiirm is inter- 
preted so as to be relevant in 
a world which is different 
from what It was 1,400 years 
ago can Islam be regarded as 
a religion far all agesT says 
Mahathir. Like many others 
in Malaysia, the prime min- 
ister believes that the Koran 
should not be i n terpret e d too 
literally - the tolerant, for- 
giving spirit of the holy book 
should be Its starting point 
Such flexibility is also at 
the heart of attempts to 
make the financial system 
more Islamic. Banks have 
Introduced products to get 
around a Koranic prohibi- 
tion on charging or recaving: 
interest. Stockbrokers have 



On the high-wire of social engineering: Malaysia's modernity challenges the west and the more austere Moslem regimes afike Magnum 


drawn up “Islamic indices”, 
which contain companies 
thought to be free of hantm 
(un-Mamie) business activi- 
ties. A refinement has let 
investors see what percent- 
age of a company's 
operations are haram, which 
Includes serving alcohol or 
pork, involvement in gam- 
bling, and taking out inter- 
est-bearing loans. 

“For most investors, the 
dividing line is about 30 per 
cent. If a company is more 
than 30 per cent haram, 
people think that it is 
beyond the pale.” said one 
Islamic fund manager. 

Recognition of Malaysia’s 
efforts from the traditional 
guardians of the faith in the 
Middle East bad been grudg- 
ing. But, last month, Saudi 
Arabian authorities pres- 
ented Mahathir with the 
King Faisal International 
Prize, prestigious in the 
Arab world, because “his 
wisdom and moderation as 
prime minister of Malaysia 
have reflected the magna- 
nimity and forebearance of 
Islam". 

However, only weeks 
before the award was pres- 
ented. Malaysia was thrown 
into a foment by suggestions 
that its Islamic “model” may 
be deeply flawed or at least 
vulnerable to the excesses of 
the west. Newspapers 
warned of an alarming 
increase in drug addiction, 
corruption and teenage pros- 
titution. 

It was an opening wel- 
comed by the conservative 
clergy, who urged an imme- 
diate return to their brand of 
“orthodoxy”. Mahathir 
searched for more secular 
solutions. He held a cabinet 
meeting in a Japanese tea 
house, where the intricate 
ritual of the ceremony and 
the discomfort of the sitting 
position tested his self- 


controL He admitted that the 
wave of “social ills" was 
more prevalent among 
Malays than non-Moslem 
races. 

For some though, this is 
hardly surprising. "The 
young Malays are totally 
schizoid,” says Hlshamuddln 
Rais, a film director who 
spent 20 years abroad in 
political exile, much of it the 
London suburb of Brixton. 
“Are we firstly Malays and 
then Moslems or the other 
way around? If Moslems 
first, then should we all start 
behaving tike Arabs? There 
are no clear guidelines.” 

As a Malay film-maker, 
Hlshamuddln cannot show a 
woman’s naked armpits on 
screen. Yet such sights are 
common in imported televi- 
sion soap operas and melo- 
dramas. Another telling con- 
tradiction is that, in spite of 
an alarming rise in reported 
Aids cases, senior Islamic 
academics refuse to allow 
the use of condoms by Mos- 
lems. 

But nowhere is the threat 
to the envisioned enlight- 
ened society clearer than in 
the treatment of women. 
Zainah Anwar represents 
Sisters in Islam, which pro- 
motes women’s rights. I met 
her for lunch in Bangs ar 
Barn, the trendy quarter of 
Kuala Lumpur. Nearby was 
Finnegan’s, a new Irish pub, 
and a bar ' called Big Willies. 

“The Islamic authorities 
are always stressing family 
values,” says Zainah, “but 
by their policies they are 
breaking- op families.” 

One problem i Is polygamy, 
legal and increasingly com- 
mon. Islam states that there 
must be good reasons for a 
man to take extra wives, and 
Inst Is not raif of thura. But 
today, says Zainah. most of 
the women becoming sec- 
ond, third and fourth wives 


are “pretty young things”. 

If an existing wife pro- 
tests, she can be quickly 
divorced - a man need only 
say "I divorce you" three 
times and pay a nominal fine 
to an Islamic court for fail- 
ing to gain its approvaL 


Dutch hero 

‘ Cruyff was never like the Amsterdam 
baby boomers, the long-haired “provos ” 
who offered raisins to policemen. ’ 
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the only state controlled by 
an opposition party, the 
Parti Islam se Malaysia, the 
leaders of which believe that 
the customs of and the 
words of the Koran are not 
open to modern, flexible 
interpretations. 

Life there has a simple 
quality, removed utterly 
from the hubbub of Kuala 
Lumpur. Hotel assistants are 
effusively friendly but hope- 
lessly inefficient. On one 
evening recently, as tbe 
sound of the caU-to-prayer 
reverberated across the 
low-rise city, a man and his 
son cycled slowly to the 
estuary to watch a glorious 
sunset in silence. 

“We are following a path 
of slower development which 
has to be in pace with 
Islam.” says Anwar Tan, a 
town councillor. “In Kuala 
Lumpur, everyone is so busy 
that nobody has time for the 
Important things in life. Yon 
never see your children 
there because you are 
always in a traffic jam.” 

The chief minister of 
Kelantan is Nik Aziz, an 
elderly and softly spoken 
man in a white turban and 
gown. He supports (but has 
not yet introduced) full 
Islamic justice, which would 
punish thieves by amputa- 
tion and adulterers by ston- 
ing. Women, he has 
suggested, should refrain 
from wearing lipstick 
because thfa could arouse 
impure thnn gbts in men. 

But when asked about 
Kuala Lumpur’s attempts at 
forming a modern Islamic 
state, the chief minister's 
eyebrows arched upward in 
pity. “We look at them [cen- 
tral government] not only as 
our enemy but also as our 
patient. We need to give 
them a cure." 

In many ways, Malaysia is 
walking on tbe high-wire of 
social engineering. But it is 
not alone. The changes tak- 
ing place here are influenc- 
ing and are mirrored by 
neighbouring Indonesia, tbe 
most populous Moslem 
nation an earth. 

If Malaysia succeeds, then 
south-east A si a , historically 
on the fringe of the Moslem 
world, could become its mod- 
ern centre. And then the 
west would have to rethink 
Its own preconceptions and 
prejudices about the “Mos- 
lem". 


And, in the north-east 
state of Kelantan, moderni- 
sation is hardly on the map. 
There are no bars and dis- 
cos. Men and women use 
separate check-out counters 
in supermarkets and sit seg- 
regated in auditoriums. It is 
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Shanghai whispers and a serial killer 

In the absence of official comment on sensitive stories, the rumour mill takes over, finds James Harding 


A couple of weeks ago. I 
started getting tele- 
phone calls about the 
Shanghai serial killer. 
"Have you heard about the 
murderer? People are saying he 
has already killed nine people, 
smashing them over the head 
with a sharpened hammer.*' Mr 
Li. a friend and financial ana- 
lyst. called to tell me. 

A few hours later, a local 
estate agent, who helped me to 
find my apartment, was on the 
phone: “Do you know about the 
serial killer? I have a friend at 
the Public Security Bureau - he 
says 11 young women are dead." 
Three more calls that day and 
the body count swung between 
seven and 25. 

Every day from then on there 
was fresh 'Hews": he kills young 
women with long hair; girls that 
carry knapsacks; girls that wear 
red; he strikes late at night or 
early in the morning; he prowls 
the parks and back alleys on the 
outskirts of the city; he will stop 
when he has killed 100 women. 
There have been daily titbits 
about the killer's identity. The 
widely held assumption was that 
he was one of Shanghai's hun- 
dreds of thousands of disgrun- 
tled workers laid off from 
decrepit state-owned industries. 
As days passed, the city was 


increasingly anxious and politi- 
cal prejudices started to seep out 
- he was a u-aidiren. one of the 
mil Li oos of migrants from impov- 
erished rural areas that come to 
China's biggest city to work for 
a pittance and to be scorned by 
the bourgeois Shanghainese. 

Following a recent bus bomb 
in Beijing thonght to have been 
planted by Uighnr separatists 
from the far western province of 
Xinjiang, there was speculation 
that the murderer was a Xin- 
jiang terrorist. Or a group of ter- 
rorists. On motorbikes. The 
name Xu Guochu resurfaced in 
conversation. He was the talk of 
the city last year, when his 
spumed and vengeful mistress 
blinded Xu's wife and young 
daughter by splashing them with 
corrosive acid. Two months ago. 
it was reported that Xu had dis- 
appeared. Shanghai residents 
put two and two together, calcu- 
lating that the city's most publi- 
cised pariah had become the 
misogynist serial killer. 

There was no official word. 
China's state-run media kept to 


the strict diet of news approved 
by the Propaganda Department 
successful progress in reforming 
state-owned enterprises; a drop 
in prices for home computers; 
countdown to the Hong Kong 
handover; and Chinese scientists 
grow a human ear on the body of 
a mouse. 

Sbangbai’s Public Security 
Bureau refused to comment on 
the case and although journalists 
working for the city’s largest 
media organisations - the Liber- 
ation Daily. Shanghai TV, East- 
ern Radio and the more populist 
Xinmin Evening News - were 
kept informed abont the latest 
twists in the police bunt for the 
killer, they were forbidden from 
publishing a word. 

In the vacunm of official or 
published information, the news 
that really matters to people is 
left to the rnmour mill. 
Although China has a fast- 
reforming economy and a slowly 
liberalising society, the media is 
tightly controlled. Strict rules 
govern what appears in the press 
and all sensitive stories most be 


referred to the Propaganda 
Department. 

As a result, journalists are 
some of the best informed people 
in Shanghai, yet only a fraction 
of what they know is printed. 
But they talk. By word-of-mouth, 
news spreads across a city of 

I In China, 
gossip is the 
source of the 
most 
sensitive 
news 

13m people, who bear second, 
third and tenth-hand of killers 
on the loose or of scandals 
among China's new generation 
of celebrities. 

The stock markets take street- 
talk more seriously than the 
party statements peddled in the 
official financial press. The 
Shanghai market, for example. 


has been climbing cheerily In the 
last 10 days on speculation of a 
healthy reporting season despite 
a barrage of ominous editorials 
in the China Securities News 
that the market is overheated 
and that investors should beware 
■‘traps" that could be set by 
manipulative traders. 

As gossip is the source of the 
most sensitive news. China is 
neither as opaque as you might 
expect, nor as transparent as the 
Propaganda Department would 
have you believe. 

Instead, information is fuzzy. 
For example, there has been a 
corruption scandal at ooe of 
Shanghai's biggest steel mills 
and executives have been Tired. 
What did they do? How many 
people lost their jobs? Were they 
imprisoned? The answers, right 
or wrong, are supplied by 
tittle-tattle. 

In the year before Deng Xiao- 
ping died, speculation on his 
health and whereabouts was 
imaginative. While Beijing stock 
consistently to the line that the 
ailing paramount leader was qui- 


etly at home, there were people 
in Shanghai convinced he was 
receiving advanced medical 
treatment in the city's best hos- 
pital. Others were equally cer- 
tain that he was on life-support 
In the south of China. ready to 
hop over the border to Hong 
Kong to witness the historic 
return of die territory' on July l. 
1 was once told, only half jok- 
ingly, that the 92 -year-okl was 
actually walking there. 

But. like the death of Deng, 
reported quickly by Chinese 
standards only hours after it 
happened, news is eventually 
published, in full or part- 
The Public Security Bureau 
remained tight-lipped about the 
serial killer for two weeks, 
because, as one insider 
explained, “the government 
thinks that if they make an 
announcement, people will get 
scared. It will damage the invest- 
ment climate- So they would 
rather keep things quiet" 

But people knew - or thought 
they knew - about the mass- 
murderer and they were scared. 


When the big department 

stores dosed at I0p*. 
boyfriends and brutbere cimW be 
found hanging around oahrij- 
waiting to escort the 
sales girls safely home. Small 
shops in the city were closing 
early to allow staff home before 
dusk. Young women wore their 
hair up and stopped carrying 
shoulder bags. . 

The rumours were more fright- 
ening than the facts. 

The rice director of the munic- 
ipal police station announced on 
Shanghai radio last week that 
they had apprehended a suspect. 
A 26 -year-old man from Anhui 
province In central China was 
arrested in connection with a 
series of robberies in which two 
people bad been killed and a 
dozen injured. 

The killer allegedly used an 
iron bar to attack middle-aged 
women, stealing bags, wallets 
and electronic beepers. “Well, 
thank God! At least it is now 
over." I said naively to a Chinese 
journalist after listening to the 
radio broadcast. 

“Do you really think so?" she 
asked. "It is more likely that it Is 
a gang. And- anyway, you cannot 
trust the official announcement. 
It is too convenient - they had to 
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Refugees with 
more than hate 
in common 

Guy Dinmore meets the foes who have lived in the 
same house on the Yugoslav frontline 



M aria Suski sits in 
a small room in 
Zagreb, trying to 
contain her 
hatred for a man 
she has never met More than 200 
miles to the east. Milan C.. sits in 
a bomb-damaged house he has 
rebuilt and fears for his life. 

They are both refugees. Maria 
is a Croat. Milan a Serb and he is 
living with his wife and three 
children in Maria s house in Serb- 
occupied Vukovar in Croatia's 
region of Eastern Slavonia. 

"We want to go back but we 
don't want to live with the 
Serbs.” said Maria, describing the 
horrors of living through a three- 
ruonth bombardment of Vukovar 
and its final capture by the Serbi- 
an-dominated Yugoslav National 
Army in 1991. Her son was badly 
wounded while escaping through 
the front-lines deeper into Croa- 
tia. Her sister-in-law was killed. 

“We can never forgive or forget 
that after the fighting they took 
Croats to concentration camps 
and killed people in the hospital." 
Maria said, referring to the mas- 
sacre by Serb fighters of about 
260 Croat men. some of them sol- 
diers. sheltering in Vukovar hos- 
pital when the town fell. Most of 
their bodies have since been 
exhumed by the war crimes tri- 
bunal for former Yugoslavia from 
a mass grave. 

Maria was lucky. She and her 
daughter were taken prisoner but 
released unharmed after spend- 
ing a week locked up in a bus. 
They now live as refugees in the 
crowded Laguna Hotel, in the 
capital Zagreb, waiting for the 
day they can return. U is soon 
approaching. 

With nostalgia Maria describes 
her home, number 32 Slavka Rod- 
iea. close to the Dudik monument 
marking the slaughter there of 
455 Serbs by Croatian fascists 
during the second world war. The 
house had a beautiful oak fence, 
two bedrooms and a small garden 
with a magnolia tree, she says 


and gives me directions. 

“They would rather tear it 
down if they have to leave. They 
will destroy my house." she says. 

I drive across fertile Oatlands. 
past the nodding donkeys of oil 
fields, through the UN-controlled 
checkpoint to Vukovar. 

Again Maria is lucky. Half the 
houses in her street lie in ruins, 
weeds and young trees sprouting 
amid the nibble. But number 32 
is still there, its outer walls pock- 
marked by shrapnel, just one 
room blasted by two direct hits. 
The Danube, marking Croatia's 
eastern border with Serbia, 
sweeps by. Gypsy girls tend goats 
and scavenge along its banks. 

Milan opens the gate - the oak 
fence somehow survived - and 
invites me in to the small kitchen 
for Turkish coffee. He tells his 
story or the war - how his truck 
was seized by Croatian soldiers 
and used as a barricade. His own 
bouse in Vukovar was on the 
front -line and became a Croatian- 
held bunker before being burnt 
to the ground. 

A rough-looking peasant-sol- 
dier in his -lifcs. Milan speaks with 


eloquence. He asks that his sur- 
name not be used, for although 
he says he was an ordinary sol- 
dier he is on a list or 150 Serbs 
accused by the Croatian authori- 
ties of war crimes. He knows he 
cannot stay in Vukovar. On July 
15 the 5.000-strong UN force there 
will begin to pull out and hand 
over complete control of Eastern 
Slavonia and its 150,000 people to 
the Croatian government, based 
on an agreement hammered out 
between Croatia and Serbia In 
November 1995. 

*‘I would not want to happen to 
this house what happened to 
mine. That's why I'm taking care 
of it. I rebuilt the roof,” Milan 
said. "I’d like Maria Suski to 
come and I'll put the keys in her 
hands. 1 hold nothing against 
her. only the extreme national- 
ists who want to come back." 

Few Serbs in Vukovar truly 
believe the two communities can 
live together peacefully again. 
Officials estimate at least 20,000 
people will soon flee while the 
majority will wait and see. 

Most vulnerable are tens of 
thousands of Serb refugees who 



MBan, outside Maria SuskTs house, which he says he Is taking care of 


fled to Eastern Slavonia from 
Serb-held Krajina and Western 
Slavonia during two lightning 
Croatian offensives in the sum- 
mer of 1995. Many now live in the 
former homes of Croats and have 
nowhere to go. There is still 3 
concerted campaign of intimida- 
tion against the few Serbs left in 
Krajina and Western Slavonia. 

Both sides say they were the 
victims of the 1991-1995 war. For 
the Christian Orthodox Serbs it 
was a war to prevent the break 
up of Yugoslavia and protect 
their rights as a persecuted 
minority. For the Roman Catho- 
lic Croats it was a just liberation 
struggle to stop Croatia being 
swallowed up into a "Greater 
Serbia" ruled from distant Bel- 
grade and implemented by blood- 
thirsty nationalist paramilitaries. 

Slezana Beric, a Serb journalist 
for the Politika newspaper, said 
in May 1991. before war broke 
out she was beaten up in the 
street by a screaming mob then 
taken to the offices in Osijek 
of BranimJr Glavas. an ultra- 
ationalist of the Croatia's ruling 
Democratic Union (HDZ). 


"Glavas wanted to kill me and atian politicians and the director 
gave me to his soldiers to have of Vukovar hospital crossed into 
fun.” she said and produced court the town uuder UN protection 
testimonies by other Serbs of war and held a news conference. A 
crimes allegedly committed by crowd of angry Serbs pelted them 
Croats, some in Vukovar hospital with eggs, denouncing them as 
by doctors celebrated as war war criminals, 
heroes in Croatia. Maria Suski recalled the phone 

Nationalist passions surfaced call she received soon afterwards 
again during local elections from a woman who said “this is 

Serbian Vukovar" and refused to 
give her name. “We bombarded 
them with eggs and when you 
come back we will bombard you 
with bombs," the caller said. 
Maria recognised the voice “We 
were best friends. She came for 
coffee every day." 

Caught in the middle is the UN 
Transitional Administration in 
Eastern Slavonia headed by Jac- 
ques Klein, a cigar-smoking, 
no-nonsense American general, 
organised by the United Nations Klein's job is to hand over con- 
this month. The official cam- trol to Croatia and oversee the 
paign slogan of the fringe Cro- peaceful reintegration of refu- 
atian Justice Party (HSP): "For a gees. To heal the wounds of war 
happier Croatian family, one vote the UN has organised sponsored 
for the HSP Is one Chetnik (Serb visits in and out of the region 
nationalist) less in the Danube by 40,000 people, demilitarised 
area." the area and set up a joint 

In late March a group of Cro- Serb-Croat police force. 


Many Serbs 
live in the 
former homes 
of Croats and 
have nowhere 
to go 


But hatred and distrust persist. 
People on both sides get threaten- 
ing phone calls and messages. 
One lax sent to the Serb council 
In Vukovar bore the second 
world war insignia of the Nazi- 
puppet Ustashe government that 
slaughtered many Serbs. Mos- 
lems and Jews. It “sentenced to 
death" Jacques Klein, the Ameri- 
can General in charge of the UN 
Transitional Administration in 
the region, and 11 prominent 
Serbs. 

Threats are coded in the lan- 
guage of religious and ethnic 
hatred. Svjetlana Nesic. an econ- 
omist working for the Serb 
assembly in Vukovar. said the 
owners of the bouse she is living 
in repeatedly called to wish her a 
Happy Easter and ask her if she 
was “Feeling comfortable". The 
Catholic Easter falls one month 
before the Serb Orthodox festival. 

Returning to Zagreb. I tell 
Maria that Milan is willing to 
hand over the keys to her house 
in person. F give her his tele- 
phone number. She is moved. 
"Perhaps we can all live together 
again." she says. “Who knows?" 


.Hinmii Burns was the FT's man 
:i i Buenos Aires u-hen Argentina 
invaded the Falkland Islands in 
19S£. Earlier this month he 
returned to the eountnj to publi- 
cise The Hand of God. an unau- 
thorised biography of Diego Mara- 
dona. former soccer star and still 
a national hero. Our man kept a 
diaril of an eventful week. 

D ay One < April 2>. Pre- 
paring to board a Brit- 
ish Airways flight to 
Buenos Aires, I can't 
help but ponder the significance 
of the date - April 2 1982. the 
crowds, with national flags and 
anti -British slogans, pouring Into 
the Plaza de Mayo, the terrible 
sense of shock and apprehension 
1 felt at the thought that Argen- 
tines and English could soon be 
killing each other over distant 
islands. 

Fifteen years on. I'm not 
bouncing with a sense nf com- 
memorative celebration. Days 
before my departure, a veiled 
death threat to the English, 
addressed to me. is posted to my 
London office by someone claim- 
ing to be a Falk lands war vet- 
eran. 

When I lived in Argentina I 
used to get more threats than I 
care to mention. Some of them 
were hoaxes, but one had scorned 
potentially serious enough that 
the foreign office advised me to 
temporarily leave the country. So 
I ask a police contact for help; 
“Can t MIS check it out before I 


‘Everything in this book is lies’ 

Jimmy Bums took to the field in Argentina to promote his biography of Maradona 


fiv?" I plead. "That might take at 
least two months." is the answer. 

At the BA check-in desk, an 
airline employee asks rae if I am 
Dr Bums and whether I will 
require a wheelchair. The com- 
puter mix-up Fuels my paranoia. 
■ Day 2. Alter touching down in 
Buenos Aires. Ignacio, head of 
media relations Tor Planeta. my 
Argentine publishers, seems 
close to breakdown. “No one 
wants to touch your book. They 
say they don't want to get on the 
wrong side of Diego [Maradona], 
It's like a Mafia out there." 

Ln fact. Ezequiel Fernandes- 
M cores, a journalist, interviews 
me within hours. Fernandes- 
Mooras is a hugely experienced 
football columnist with Pagina 12 
- one of the harder hitting 
Argentine newspapers that 
speaks up for human rights. 

While we talk over a cup or 
coffee L 11 the lobby of my hotel. I 
catch sight of Carlos Bilnrdo. the 
former coach of the .Argentine 
national squad who agreed to be 
interviewed for the book. “Hi 
Carlos. Remember me? - I extend 
my hand in friendship. 

Bilardo glares at me. delivers 
three sentences of expletives and 
turns away. The exchange is 
described by Fernand es-Moores 


in his newspaper the next day 
with the comment; “Bums has 
been warned that Launching The 
Hand of God in .Argentina is not 
going to be an easy task." 
a Day 3. Today, a Journalist with 
pro-Maradona leanings, cuts me 
off in a live radio interview. 
Instead, he reads a very emo- 
tional poem about the F alklan d*! 
conflict. But at least I'm begin- 
ning to get interviews. 

My next radio spot is supposed 
to be a phone-in programme. The 
only person allowed to phone in 
live is Cuillermo Coppola, Mara- 
dona's manager. 

“Burns is a liar, and everything 
in the book is lies." declares Cop- 
pola to a prime-time national 
radio audience. 

"Have you read the book?" I 
ask Coppola over the airwaves. 

He admits he has not. He 
insists that all that matters is 
that those 1 claim to have inter- 
viewed have told him they have 
never met me. 

At supper with some old 
Argentine friends, conversation 
revolves around the power of 
myths In contemporary Argen- 
tina. "People here still think the 
topic of whether or not Evita died 
a virgin is a serious political 
issue." a journalist working with 



an Argentine TV channel says. 
She tells me that a producer pul- 
led a planned interview with me 
at the last minute because of 
“pressures from above". 

■ Day 4. Maradona collapses 
during a TV show in Chile. Igna- 
cio finds more local journalists 
prepared to talk to me. 

Only a minority however have 
actually read the book. Questions 
still revolve not on what I have 
written but why I have written it. 


They tell me Alan Parker, the 
film director, had the same prob- 
lem of perception when he intro- 
duced his film version of Erito 
earlier in the year. 

Later, during another radio 
interview. I am attacked again. A 
listener declares herself to be an 
unquestioning follower of Mara- 
dona and challenges my right as 
an investigative journalist and 
author to write a critical assess- 
ment of his life. “You've come to 
rob us, just like ail the other 
English." she shouts. 

0 Day 5. A pre-recorded inter- 
view for one of Argentina's lead- 
ing football programmes. The 
journalist asking the questions 
admits that most of my answers 
will be heavily edited. 1 ask him 
what the problem is? “You've 
written a book about politics, 
about drugs, about Mafias. It's a 
touchy subject here. We won’t 
broadcast it because Diego might 
react badly." he says. 

Another phone-in. My inter- 
viewer is a former female model 
called Tete, who now runs a very 
successful afternoon chat show. 
My book lies on. toe table in front 
of her, crisp and unread. She 
looks clearly bored with the sub- 
ject of football, but declares her 
professional duty to tackle a sub- 


ject that is causing 3 bit of 
domestic bother. Once again, 
Coppola is called upon live to 
give his expert opinion. Once 
again Maradona's manager 
accuses me of lying. He is fol- 
lowed by Maradona's former 
accountant. Marcos Franchi. who 
l interviewed in October 1995. He 
too accuses me of inventing the 
meeting. 

“But I've got tapes to prove it.” 
I appeal to Tete. She glares at me 
unconvinced. 

I go and see Luis Moreno 
Ocampo, a local lawyer l had 
befriended during the trial of the 
military' Juntas for human rights 
violations after the Falklands 
conflict. He was then deputy 
state prosecutor. 

He tells me he is now a TV star 
and offers to mediate between 
Franchi and me by having us on 
his programme. “You'll do won 
ders for my ratings!" he quips. 

Moreno Ocampo's show is 
called “Forum"; guests say what 
they like about each other after 
signing a statement that bars 
legal action. In a country where 
proving libel Is lengthy and 
costly, the offer attracts me as a 
way of straightening the record. 
Franchi admits aver the phone 
that 1 had interviewed him. but 


backs out of the programme. 

■ Day B. A photographer insists 
on having rae pose with a foot- 
ball on my head. Just like Mara- 
dona. We are in the middle of 
Florida. Buenos Aires' main 
shopping precinct. I strike a ridic- 
ulous figure, a skinny, most 
unsporting figure in a suit. 

I have been told that the photo- 
graph will accompany one of the 
few objective criticisms of my 
book in La Nacion. Argentina's 
leading broadsheet. 

I then agree, at Ignacio's insis- 
tence. to another interview with 
a pro-Maradona TV production 
company. 1 am driven to a piece 
of open ground near the La Reco- 
Icta cemetery, where parts of Evi- 
ta's body have been buried from 
time to time over the years. 

There, a man with a baseball 
cap and a large microphone leads 
a final strike on behalf of the 
Maradona camp. Questioning my 
right to write the book, he asks- 
“How would the English Teel ff an 
Argentine turned up and wrote a 
book about Prince Charles and 
Lady DiV“ I think they would 
love it. I answered. 

■ Postscript. First day back in 
London. Spring is in the air but I 
feel wasted. An .Argentine friend 
living in England receives a 
phone call from Coppola. “Why 
did you give Jimmy such a rough 
time, Guillermo?" she asks. 

“Why. all we want from him is 
a 30 per cent cut." says Coppola. 

■ The Hand nf God is published 
on May $ by n/oc. isburtf. 
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Joe Rogaly 


S ome of us are never sat- 
isfied. When we get what 
we have said we want, 
we complain. It is not 
enough, we yelp. There is no joy 
in it. This dour law of nature has 
afflicted politics on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the US. Bill Clin- 
ton defeated the left of his party 
and constructed the New Demo- 
crats. We cheered. He won twice. 
The first time we were quite 
pleased. Now we wonder what 
the president can do to justify 
his second term. 

In Britain. Tony Blair 
crunched the in disciplined 
socialists who had marched, out 
of step, behind his predecessors. 
He designed and built New 
Labour, using blueprints faxed 
from Little Rock. Mr Blair hopes 
it will make him prime minister, 
next week. Perhaps It will Noth- 
ing is certain until the votes are 


No joy when only novelty is up for grabs 

Who can mutter 'Be still my beating heart' as the image of New Labour rises up before you 


cast Yet few of us feel a rush of 
excitement. “Be still my beating 
heart" is not what you mutter to 
yourself when the image of New 
Labour rises up before you. 

I am perplexed by this. For a 
quarter of a century and more I 
have been advocating the kind of 
change that has now taken 
place. Many others have done 
the same. We debated moderni- 
sation. Mr Blair carried it out. It 
is stm as tonishing to reflect on 
what he did. In the 1970s and 
1980s, the unions visibly con- 
trolled the party. We said there 
must be a division between the 
union bosses and the elected pol- 
iticians. Our model lay in the 
US, in the relationship between 
the AFL-GIO and the Democrats. 
The organisation representing 
the labour unions sent a cheque 
to the party, but otherwise kept 
itself at arms length. So it has 


come to pass zn Britain, most 
noticeably during the election. 

On this side of the Atlantic we 
called for an abandonment of 
state ownership of Industries. 
New Labour complied. We asked 
for an acceptance of the market 
economy. Yes, yes, yes. said Mr 
Blair. What about workfare, as 
invented by the New Right and 
blessed by President Clinton? 
Fine, says New Labour, but we. 
may ease the pain by caning it 
welfare- to-work. How about out- 
flanking the Conservatives from 
the tight, some of us proposed. 
The Biairites consider the priva- 
tisation of air traffic control 

We also asked for constitu- 
tional reform: proportional repre- 
sentation, to give the centre par- 
ties leverage and keep the left 
and hard right out forever, 
decentralisation, to curb the 
monolithic state; and an elected 


House of Lords. New Labour has 
offered a referendum on the first, 
milk-and-water on the second, 
and a questionable down- 
payment on the third. A start, 
the charitable might say. 

Yet Judged by our 1970s and 
1980s expectations of what was 
possible, the erstwhile people's 
party has crane a long way. Will 
nothing satisfy us? Two decades 
ago the single most important 
objective in British politics 
seemed to be the destruction of 
Labour. It was very nearly 
accomplished by the Social Dem- 
ocrats in alliance with the Liber- 
als. That partnership turned out 
to be ill-fated, barren. What we 
sought then was an alternative 
manager of capitalism, some- 
thing less troublesome to social- 
democratic sensibilities than the 
Thatcher model 

We have that now, do we not? 


Only if Mr Blair and his col- 
leagues are lying. The above- 
mentioned sensibilities demand 
some gesture of redistribution of 
incomes or wealth or both. New 
Labour has not only turned 
away from tax-and-spend, it has 
accepted budgetary constr aints 
so tight that if the party is 
elected its chancellor will choke 
on them. We long-ago modern- 
isers demanded fiscal prudence, 
but this is ridiculous. A 50 per 
cent tax on Incomes over 
£100,000. as proposed by Liberal 
Democrats, should not frighten 
anyone. It may even reduce the 
unpopularity of the super-rich. 
New Labour is too pusillanimous 
to propose even so modest a 
token of intent. 

The same might be said of the 
party's approach to crime and 
civil liberties. I remarked to an 
American friend that Mr Blair 


was trying to prove it could be 
more stony-faced, more nasty, 
than the Conservatives - as had 
President Clinton in his cam- 
paign against Bob Dole. "It 
worked for Bill." was the reply. 
It may work for Tony, but it will 
not make the streets safer. 

Mr Blair might reply, reason- 
ably enough, that be has an elec- 
tion to win. that Labour, new or 
old, can do no thing unless it is in 
office. I suspect that the source 
of our discomfort ties in that 
observation. Two spectacular 
conversions of formerly left-in- 
clined parties have been brought 
about by professional politicians 
for whom what wins votes is 
what they support. That tells us 
about ourselves, not them. 

The philosophy propounded by 
Ronald Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher continues to prevail. 
The world belongs to the suc- 


cessful. the well-to-do, the striv- 
ers, the wealth creators. There is 
uo kingdom on earth for the 
meek to inherit. The gap 
between the top and bottom ends 
of society continues to widen, in 
both Britain and the US. At the 
end of the 20th century we are 
heading rapidly back towards 
the 19th. We are retreating into 
suburban enclaves with prisons 
dotted between them. 

There are no new principles 
for politicians to propound, only 
competing uses of the media. We 
are governed by market-research 
politics. Find out what the punt- 
ers want and offer it to them. 
New Labour offers nothing, save 
Its novelty. It is a hologram, a 
light-and-saund show manufac- 
tured from the thought-waves of 
sample groups of selected voters. 
Disillusioned? It is enough to 
make a carthorse cry. 
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Lunch with the FT 

Bread 
rolls, tall 
food and 


just a 
hint of 
politics 

Lucy Kellaway meets Caroline 
Waldegrave, London restaurant 
owner (and politician’s wife) 


C aroline Walde- 
graye had just 
come back from 
the bookies. She 
had been doing 
her bit for her husband, Wil- 
liam, the chief secretary of 
the Treasury, and had placed 
a bet an the Tories winning 
the election. 

“It made me feel like a 
supportive wife,” she said, 
and laughed in recognition 
of bow silly she must sound. 

But in fact she didn’t 
sound silly. Neither did she 
look it Wearing no make up 
and a plain cardigan she 
actually looked rather sensi- 
ble. 

Distinctly sensible when 
compared with some of her 
customers - dolled-up ladies 
who were also lunching at 
Leith's, the west London res- 
taurant which she owns 
jointly with Sir Christopher 
Bland, chairman of the BBC. 

I had just asked her how 
their lives would change if 
the Tories lost She did not 
bother to protest that they 
were going to win. Instead 
she looked a bit vague. "I 
don't know what happens ~ 
afterwards. I'm quite calm 
about it. My life will go on in 
exactly the same way. It 
won't have any effect on me, 
other than William will be 
less happy and less 
employed." 

This was not what I had 
been expecting. Caroline 
Waldegrave, who makes up 
half of the Tory party's most 
attractive couple, was show- 
ing no signs of being prickly 
or defensive on behalf of her 
husband or his seemingly 
doomed party. Neither - and 
this was an even greater 
relief - did she seem intent 
on plugging her restaurant 
or Leith's cookery school 
which she also runs. 

A friendly old retainer 
came round with a basket of 
warm, fancy little bread 
rolls. She thanked him 


warmly. 

“Bread!" she said, as she 
broke hers open. “I could 
live on it." 

The idea of a woman who 
has devoted her life to food 
insisting that what she 
really likes is bread is pre- 
posterous. But somehow I 
found myself enthusiasti- 
cally declaring that I, too, 
could live on bread. 

Fortunately, it did not 
prove necessary. Even before 
our first courses arrived we 
were each presented with a 
little coffee cup frill of some- 
thing creamy and savoury: 
delicious. 

I had planned to ask her 
all sorts of intrusive ques- 
tions. For a start, was it true 
that her husband chooses all 
her clothes? But there was 
something about her open- 
ness that made me hold 
back; instead we found our- 
selves discussing how hard 
it was to put your tights on 
after you come out of the 
swimming baths, and agree- 
ing that there are few bigger 
pleasures in life than lying 
in bed reading a rose cata- 
logue. 

“This restaurant isn't 
making pots of money at 
all." she said suddenly, noti- 
cing with relief that all the 
tables were filling up. “Yon 
see, the better the food, the 
more people you have to 
have cooking it” 

While we pondered this 
sad fact of restaurant life, 
my first course arrived, 
which indeed seemed to 
have been prepared by a 
small army. A perfect 
upturned cylinder of raw 

tuna and vegetables. Very 
neat Very pretty. 

“The chef is so nice and so 
sweet and gentle. But I'm 
trying to wean him off tower 
cooking." die said, looking 
at my starter. She explained 
that “tall" food was becom- 
ing a clichfc. I reassured her 
that I was quite unaware of 



CaroSne Waldegrave: ‘If I (Bdn't have a Bate of my own, Pd be totally miserable ... ki the week we have separate Bves ... I meet up with WBIani lateral Friday 1 Dowinm 


the height of my food, but 
that the tuna was lovely. 

"If I didn't have a life of 
my own, Fd be totally miser- 
able," she said in response to 
a question about life as. a 
cabinet minister's wife. “Pol- 
itics doesn’t come into my 

T would 
desperately 
like to be 
rich. I'd buy 
a nicer house 
in the 
country. I'd 
have a pool' 

life at alL In the week, we 
have separate hves. I set off 
for Somerset, four children, 
two dogs, no husband. I meet 
up with William late on Fri- 
day. During the weekend we 
all do energetic things - the 
youngest is nine so we can 
go for long bike rides. We 


□ever go out on Saturday 
nights." 

Things now are rather 
more unsettled, and she was 
p lanning to join him for two 
weeks knocking an people's 
doors. 

“Two weeks every five 
years is not a long time. It's 
not nearly as ghastly as you 
might imagine. There’s a 
sense of comradeship trudg- 
ing round in the pouring 
rain. Pm usually pregnant 
ami endlessly going to the 
loo." 

The waiter seemed disap- 
pointed that she had not fin- 
ished her duck confit. “It 
was nice, but too much,” she 
apologised. 

Where did she learn to 
cook, I asked. She told me 
how she had been sent off 
“kicking and screaming" to 
a Cordon Bleu cookery 
course by her parents, but 
had loved every minute of it 
and never looked back. 

This was wnham«sing aS 

I had earlier said something 
spiteful about “spoilt debs" 
on aiml ess Cordon Bleu 
courses. 


She didn't seem in the 
least offended, and said that 
Leith's is far too expensive 
for anyone with an interest 
that is merely idle. Zn fact 
the school's newest custom- 
ers are City executives learn- 
ing to cook as part of team 
building exercises. She 
showed me the brochure, 
which revealed that the 
price for these sessions was 
£45 a head. 

You should charge three 
times as much, I said. These 
companies ran afford it. 

“It would be a rip-off," she 
said, looking unhappy. “I 
would feel ill at ease.” 

I concluded that she was 
the sort of person who didn't 
care about money. But once 
again I had got it wrong. *Td 
desperately like to be rich. 
Fd buy a nicer house in the 
country. I’d have a swim- 
ming pool The school is a 
terrific business, but I can 
only make money if I selL 
But I love it so much I 
wouldn't dream of selling.” 

“Here you are ladies. Bon 
appost” 

The waiter brought in our 


main courses, mine another 
tower, this time of couscous 
and apple with a hailstorm 
of apple and encumber balls. 
Hers was a piece of cod in a 
saffron and mussel soup. 

What does she cook at 
borne, I asked. She explained 
that every night she hurries 
home ami make s something 
for her four children. Last 
night they had vegetarian 

IflqqgnP- 

“It wasn't something they 
particularly liked.” She 
made a face. 

Indeed as she talked about 
what they eat at home I 
began to feel sorry for the 
young Waldegraves. “When 
they were small I was com- 
pletely and totally healthy. 
We didn't have butter, sugar, 
crisps or chocolate in the 
house. 

“But now they are at 
school it is more difficult It 
is easy to see what they are 
having because their pockets 
are ftiH of sweet paper." 

Is it possible that prohibi- 
tion at home is driving them 
to the sweet shop? Their 
mother did not think sq. 


“Now the 16-year-old has 
come back to it She’s really 
interested in health. She has 
started making me run. She 
wakes me up at 20 past six, 
and we run till seven. I feel 
much better." 

The meal bad started with 

I Tm not 
naturally 
thin. 

Between 
the ages 
of 18 and 
23 I was 
13 stone' 

her telling me that she bad 
given up alcohol for a bit, 
and now she announced that 
she had given up coffee for- 
ever, and so would have a 
camomile tea. It seemed silly 
that this naturally thin, 
young-looking woman 
should be giving herself 


such a hard time. 

"Fm not naturally thin.” 
she said. “There are lots of 
bits of horrible extraneous 
fat Between the ages of 18 
and 23 I was 13 stone." 

This was hard to imag ine. 
I wanted to ask If she had 
met her husband during this 
phase. But again something 
stopped me. 

Instead I asked if she had 
read the Nigel Lawson diet 
book describing his similar 
shrinking act. 

She said she hadn't, and I 
said something uncharitable 
about him. 

“He'a very generous man, 
actually. He is nice. When 
William was a candidate he 
lent William a house. He 
didn’t know him well. That 
was just kind." 

Once again I felt bad, and 
would have changed the sub- 
ject but the meal was now 
over. I offered to pay, but 
she would not hear of it. She 
took me to the door, but did 
not leave herself. 

She was going to spend 
the afternoon improving the 
cheese board. 
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Hole at the heart 
of feminism 

This is not a bold book: it is simply a smug memoir of 
teenage sexuality, argues Jackie Wullschlager 


D o not get excited by 
the title: this book is 
about as erotic as a 
biology textbook. 
Nor is it. as the pub- 
lishers claim, provocative or bold. 
Naomi Wolf, author of The Beauty 
Myth and billed as "the most out- 
spoken and controversial feminist 
of her generation", has written a 
memoir of teenage sexuality in 
San Franscisco which is smug, 
self-obsessed, predictable, and 
shocking only in its indication of 
the absolute spiritual and philo- 
sophical hole at the heart of con- 
temporary feminism. 

There are so many battles still 
to be fought by and on behalf of 
women - physical and material 
oppression, poverty and violence, 
inequality of opportunity and edu- 
cation worldwide - that this 
plaintive analj'sis of social 
attitudes to the grab -it -all Me-gen- 
eration who came of age in the 
1960s. this whining about the 
pains of adolescence as if it must 
be some (male) body's fault, 
sounds like shifting deckchairs on 
the Titanic. 

Rearranging motel beds and 
sofas at sleepover parties is in tact 
the subject here. Across a back- 
ground of Blondle and the Grate- 
ful Dead and a city “that made us 
feel that we were not alive if we 
were not being sexual . . . the 
gorgeousness was so excessive it 
was like slapstick: the city 
poured champagne over your 
head again and again". Wolf 
makes four, sometimes contradic- 
tory. points. 

One. that women want sex as 
much as men do. and that desire 
starts in early teenage life. Two. 
that in spite of a permissive sex- 
ual ethic, “it is still more difficult 
to lay claim to the persona] expe- 
riences of the slut than to those of 
the virgin'' - so women are forced 
into dishonesty about their past. 
Three, that other societies, the 
ancient Chinese, say. had more 
enlightened attitudes to female 
sex from which our tacky Pent- 
house culture should I earn. And 
four, that this memoir is sociologi- 
cally significant because "I think 
that we who were young in the 
early 1960s were perhaps the last 
generation of Americans who 
actually bad childhoods . . . ori- 
ented around children's own 
needs and culture rather than 
around the needs and culture of 
adults". 


With the first point, no one 
could cavil: literature from Romeo 
and Juliet to Gone with the Wind 
has celebrated teenage girls* love 
affairs and, even if it was only 
snogging at the movies, most 
women recall adolescence as an 
emotional earthquake zone. But 
such memories, good or bad, are 
part of our emotional baggage - 
we don't need Promiscuities as 
“important reading for every 
woman who wants to uncover her 
own secret history". 

On the second. Wolf is trying to 
knock down her own invented 
snowman. At the end of a century 
which has welcomed young-girl 
memoirs from Anais Nln’s incest 
diaries to the Duchess of York's 
tale of royal adultery, the only 
sort of intimate memoir that 
needs courage today is one 
detailing celibacy. Teen culture is 

PROMISCUITIES: A 
SECRET HISTORY OF 
FEMALE DESIRE 
by Naomi Wolf 

Chat to A Hindus £12.99. 272 pages 

led by bad girls boasting about 
being bad - Madonna, the Spice 
Girls - in a society' where having 
several sexual partners is the 
norm. 

W ith her third 
point. Wolf plays 
a pick'n'mix 
game. Without 
putting them in 
cultural context, she praises the 
Kama Sutra, the Hindu Tantra 
and the Zuni Indians, for respect- 
ing women’s sexuality, the Tao, 
for example, "contains descrip- 
tions of female desire with 
nuances so carefully observed 
that they make 20th-century sexo- 
logists’ descriptions seem crudely 
impressionistic". 

By contrast, in 1979 California 
“sex was a disco babe in a span- 
dex halter-top who could still take 
the blame for giving the boys wet 
dreams . . . Young women have 
told me that they sense in some 
hard-to-define way that their 
desire, purely felt and not filtered 
through a toxic culture, might 
well feel more fierce, more dean 
and more precious". 

Yet “for all its excesses, the Bay 
Area of the 1970s was a place 
where we girls could maintain a 
healthy skepticism when we ran 


into the barriers and punitive 
shocks that accompany female 
erotic development . . . When I 
consider . . . our historical good 
luck, it sometimes dazzles me". 

Of course this Is contradictory 
tosh, because Wolf wants it both 
ways. What is this toxic culture? 
The airwaves “saturated" with 
the images of sexy women which 
Wolf and her friends, In their 
Blondie boots and halter-tops, cop- 
ied and which she now celebrates 
in this book. Wolf is on the one 
hand writing a self-congratulatory 
memoir - how could a 35-year-old 
producing a memoir be anything 
but vain? - in which she must 
talk up the culture that created 
her, while on the other hand she 
is trying to be a rs»wp«igning fem- 
inist 

“I want to point out ways of 
leaving behind what we don’t like, 
and imagvrm how we can. as a 
culture, embrace what women 
love, and teach girls the validity 
of their desires", she writes. But 
you cannot have civilisation with- 
out its discontents - you have to 
give up something primitive and 
wild for it She moans that boys 
did not respect her and her 
friends' sexuality, but - sorry to 
sound like the headmistress - 
what Is there to respect about a 
batch of teenagers in spandex. hal- 
ter tops grabbing what they want 
for themselves? 

On the other band, sex. how- 
ever you legislate, whatever soda! 
expectations you encourage, is 
always dark and complicated - 
that is part of the thrill Similarly, 
adolescence - a luxury in cultures 
affluent enough to allow a sepa- 
rate state between childhood and 
the adult responsibilities of earn- 
ing a living - is always both pain- 
ful and exciting. Her conclusion, 
“1 think we became women, in our 
culture, when we made the deci- 
sion ... to determine the meaning 
of becoming a woman for our- 
selves" is a vacuous blend of 
Amercican individ uaiism and 
1990s blandness which tells os 
nothing at all- 

Wolf flirts with scholarly names 
but. like The Beauty Myth. Pro- 
miscuities is closer to self-help 
manual (for “every girl on the 
brink of womanhood"), with its 
chatty interviews with the 
author's friends, than to cultural 
critique. It has ihe self-help 
genre’s conviction - intellectually 
fatal - that if a problem is identi- 



A traditional expres si on at female sexuality: the “sfyala” skin painting of Berber tribeswomen in the northern Sahara 
b thought to promote fertifity and ward off hostifc forces. Pictured in “Decorated Skin", a pi c to ria l survey of body art 
from ancient Egypt ia n cosmetics to 20th century punk piercings, by Karl Grihdng (Thames & Hudson, £45] 


fied and solved, happiness will fol- 
low. dovetailed with the American 
belief in self-fulfillment as a 
human right. A chorus of girls 
interviewed here regret that they 
were sexualised too young. Wolfs 
suggestion that teenagers are 
encouraged to return to what the 
1950s called “heavy petting” - 
surely this has been publicly 
advocated at least since the start 


of the Aids epidemic? - Is a 
response to her view that “child- 
hood in this culture has been cor- 
rupted beyond the imagining of 
those who grew up before the sex- 
ual and cultural revolutions of the 
1960s and 1970s by the irresponsi- 
ble behaviour of adults ... we 
[must] make restitution to the 
children". 

Here, three pages before the 


end, is a serious and important 
idea. A lot less self-indulgence, a 
dash of the humility that comes 
with a sense of historical perspec- 
tive, and Wolf could have written 
persuasively on whether child- 
hood is disappearing and what we 
should do about it. That, rather 
than what women do in their inti- 
mate lives, is a valid subject for 
the new generation of feminists. 


F avourite books; how 
Inadequate any 
choice must be when 
one bas been 
illuminated, devastated, 
opened to life by so many 
great works over a lifetime! I 
am talking of fiction, works 
of the imagination, including 
poetry. Philosophy and 
biography come second: and 
isn't the best of 
contemplation of the 
meaning of life, and the 
scope of living events. 


Rereadings/Nadine Gordimer 

Truth at the root of all fiction 


expressed in the imaginative 
dimension of fiction? 

I must resist the 
temptation to rove back in 
time and make a list of what 
I remember as meaning most 
to me at different periods of 
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my life: Rilke, Yeats, 
Dostoevsky. Conrad. EJkl. 
Forster. Thomas Mann - on 
and on. to Joseph Roth. 
Danilo Kis, Naguib Mahfbuz, 
Gunter Grass and Amos Oz, 
etc. Let what rises 
spontaneously to the surface 
as my essentials, now, be my 
favourites. 

Robert Musfl’s Five 
Women l have just reread for 
the - how many times? 
These stories are an 
exploration of the 
possibilities of the short or 
not-so- short story that probe 
beyond the touchstones of 
Chekhov and Kafka. Musil 
kept a notebook which he 
labelled "Borderline 
Experiences" and the five 
stories are exquisitely 
daring, exploring Musil ’s 
premise which is, as Frank 
Kerin ode says in his 
introduction to the 
translated collection, "Erotic 


ecstasy Is beyond good and 
eviL” 

Power, in the form of the 
place of class differences in 
relationships, emerges as 
inextricable from eroticism; 
indeed eroticism is revealed 
as one of the sources of 
power. “Grtgia", “Tonka" 
and "The Lady From 
Portugal” are three of the 
best stories in my personal 
canon of what is 
illuminating, devastating in 
modern literature. 

Michel Toumier’s 
Vendredi is another work 
that has just passed my test 
of multiple rereading. 

Crusoe, shipwrecked, passes 
by means of the searching 
imagination of Touruier not 
only through all the stages 
of human attempts to master 
environment, from 
hunter-gatherer to 
manufacturer, but also 
through the deepest and 



most secret inner life of 
what it means to be human: 
the need of Self for the 
Other and finally the need 
for the human to mend the 
broken links between the 
human and the natural 
world from which be bas 


exiled himself, stranded in 
urban chaos, another kind of 
castaway. 

The novel was written 
years before the 
environmental crisis we are 
heading for was recognised; 
Toumier’s beautiful 
philosophical novel seems to 
take on fresh meaning with 
each reading. 

Then there is William 
Plomer’s Turbott Wolfe. This 
wild and testy, young man's 
novel - Planter was 19 years 
old when he wrote it in the 
early 1920s - is the 
beginning, along with Sol 
Plaatje’s Mhudi and Thomas 
Mofolo's Chaka, of the truth 
about South Africa. Roy 
Campbell wrote of Plainer as 
the one “Who dared alone to 
thrash a craven race/and 
hold a mirror to its dirty 
face." In the words of one of 
Plomer's own wonderful 
poems, "HORROR was 


written on the sun" in the 
conquered colonial land of 
opportunity the English 
narrator Turbott Wolfe, was 
“sent out to". 

Wolfe himself brings with 
him all the racial and class 
prejudices of Europe - he 
bitingly stereotypes Jews, 
In dians . Anglo-Saxon 
parsons, Afrikaners - and 
then has to confront 
himself in his store in 
(thinly-disguised) Zululand 
with the root of them all. the 
face of the ultimate Other 
the rejection of black people, 
and the conflict between fear 
and attraction within it that 
made whites' reaction so 
cruelly fierce. 

Plomer was vxUffed and 
had to quit South Africa 
when his novel outraged the 
whites with the truth about 
themselves; 1 wish he were 
alive today to know that it is 
now recognised that there is 
no reconciliation without 
feeing that truth, and 
that a commission named for 
that very concept is 
pursuing officially what he 
did with lyrical brilliance 
in his novel more than 60 
years ago. 


K athryn Harrison's 
story is roughly as 
follows. Her teen- 
age parents 
divorced when she was six 
months old, leaving her to 
be brought up by her 
mother. When Harrison was 
six, her mother moved out 
altogether to a nearby apart- 
ment. refusing to reveal her 
new address or telephone 
number and relegating her 
daughter to the care of her 
own elderly parents. 

As she grew up, Harrison 
saw her father - a man who 
went from being an encyclo- 
paedia salesman to a 
preacher - no more than 
three times. As a young col- 
lege student, she returned 
borne for a family reunion 
which ended, at an airport, 
with the kiss which would 
become her book's title. "My 
father pushes his tongue 
deep into my mouth: wet, 
insistent, exploring, then 
withdrawn. He picks up his 
camera case, and, smiling 
brightly, be joins the end of 
the line of passengers disap- 
pearing into the airplane". 

It is a testament to Har- 
rison’s bizarre upbringing 
that, following this episode, 
she proceeds to inquire of 
her then boyfriend whether 


A cool, surreal 
account of incest 


such behaviour from a 
father is “weird". 

Shortly afterwards, she 
drops out of college and 
embarks on a four-year 
affair with her father which 
ends only with her mother’s 
premature death from breast 
cancer. In 77zt- Kiss. Harrison 
describes the affair in terms 
which, both In language and 
location - a series of cheap 
hotel rooms across the US - 
recalls Nabokov's Lolita. 
“We quarrel sometimes, and 
sometimes we weep", she 
writes, recalling these sordid 
journeys. “The road always 
stretches endlessly ahead 
and behind us, so that we 
are out of time as well as out 
of place”. 

Harrison's theory, which 
is lent considerable weight 
by the timing of the end of 
the affair, is that both she 
and her father were in some 
sense Involved in a menage & 
trois with her absent mother. 
Neither, as daughter or hus- 


band, had ever been able to 
hold her attention and it is 
only with her death that 
either of them achieves 
release. Harrison finally 
finding the strength to break 
off the relationship. She has 
not seen her father since. 

Now in her 30s. she lives 
in New York with her hus- 

THE KJSS 
Kathryn Harrison 

Fourth Estate £14.99. 224 pages 

band, the writer Colin Har- 
rison. and is the author of 
three navels - one of them 
about an incestuous father- 
daughter relationship. An 
odd note at the beginning of 
the book asserts that “Kath- 
ryn Harrison is the writer’s 
married name. She alas not 
used her maiden name in a 
number of years." This may 
be a device to protect Har- 
rison's relatives, but it hints 
at the central problem with 


the book: not that it's badly 
written but that her cool, 
consciously “literary" prose 
suggests a degree of detach- 
ment which strikes the 
reader as surreal. 

Why, when she has so 
much to be angry about, 
does Harrisoo present her- 
self so passively? Even when 
her mother, dying in hospi- 
tal, tells her that “after I’m 
dead, you're going to be very 
angry with me”, it is impos- 
sible to believe tbat the 
author of this limpid memoir 
has yet managed to feel so 
incendiary a passion. This is 
not so much a criticism of 
Harrison as a question about 
the book's status: does It tell 
a profound truth or is it part 
of a long process, still incom- 
plete. in which Harrison is 
struggling to make sense of 
the ghastly things which 
happened to her? 

I suspect the latter, partly 
because of the dreamlike 
state in which she seems to 


exist for much of the book - 
the protective trance, per- 
haps, of the abused child - 
and partly because, for all 
the beauty of its prose, it 
lacks the texture of everyday 
life. Each moment she 
describes appears to be epi- 
phanic; when anyone speaks, 
it is to utter something 
sharp or cruel or pregnant 
with meaning. Without for 
one moment doubting Har- 
rison's account, it continu- 
ally prompts questions about 
what else was going on in 
between the eidetic 
exchanges through which, in 
200 brief pages, she attempts 
to measure out a life. 

What the book establishes 
is that Harrison has suf- 
fered, and is probably still 
suffering. To write about 
such events requires 
unusual courage, to do so 
with insight, rather than 
creating a structure to con- 
tain their still corrosive 
damage, is perhaps too much 
to ask. It is possible to 
admire Kathryn Harrison’s 
decision to write The Kiss, 
yet close the book with a 
niggling sense tbat it does 
not contain the whole tragic 
story. 

Joan Smith 


Literary 
life in 
the 

country 

A nthony Powell will 
be 92 at the end of 
this year. These 
Journals of 1990-92 
cover the period when he 
was a mere 85 to 87-year- 
old- By any standards it is 
an Impressive age at which 
to be still actively writing. 
Powell’s Journals are often 
remarkably acute in each of 
the three areas that mean a 
great deal to him: people, 
literature and surprisingly 
(considering the absence of 
gastronomic passages in the 
fiction) wine and food. The 
i p a in question they raise is, 
how much of what he jotted 
down was seriously 
intended for publication? 

A visit from a journalist 
who took Powell to the res- 
taurant at Ston Easton Park 
in search of copy for the 
Londoner’s Diary may be 
regarded as fair game, dog 
biting dog. ”... Luncheon 
eatable in a rather la-di-da 
way, not without trace d( 
notivelle cuisine, at £25 a 
head. I had sliced up melon 
with decoration of fruit and 
ice-cream; hot salmon (good- 
ish) with rather awful salad; 
some form of chocolate pud- 
ding; better coffee than 


JOURNALS 1990-1992 

by Anthony Powell 

Heinemann £20. 2JS pages 


usual with chocolates. 1 
asked for hock, got a rather 
fiery Johann isberger of 
unknown date (if any) of 
which I had one glass. Scri- 
ven consuming the rest after 
a Buck’s Fizz." 

But the intimate, not to 
say often bitchy, comments 
extend to members of the 
family circle and close 
friends who call on him at 
The Chantry near Bath 
where he lives, are some- 
times downright embarrass- 
ing. A firmer editorial band 
could have been employed. 
And the interminable pas- 
sages where Powell 
describes his reactions, and 
those of others, to his por- 
trait and his newly sculpted 
bust should have been cur- 
tailed. After wading through 
them it is ironic to hear 
Powell describing Henry 
Green, abont whom he is 
very rude, as narcissistic. 

Except for visits to the 
dentist in London, to nearby 
restaurants, or to Frame for 
a haircut. Powell remains 
house-bound. When he was 
made an Honorary D Litt of 
the University of Wales the 
Vice-Chancellor and Faculty 
descended on The Chantry 
for the conferment cere- 
mony. Powell’s Somerset- 
shire fastness seems dating 
these two years to be in a 
perpetual state of friendly 
siege but he puts up with 
dons, fans, interviewers, 
researchers who flock there 
with forbearance. 

Regular callers are his 
children and grandchildren, 
and eminent friends such as 
the late Sir Kingsley Amis, 
the late Evangeline Bruce, 
the Quintons. Hilary Sparl- 
ing, Selina Hastings. Hugh 
Massingberd. Those who 
call on business are Bruce 
Hunter, his agent, artists 
who have been commis- 
sioned to design covers, TV 
and film teams. 

In spite of so many visi- 
tors Powell manages to do 
an enormous amount of 
readin g . His reactions to his 
almost daily diet of Shake- 
speare are always entertain- 
ing. His sessions with 
Fencbtwanger, Somerville 
and Ross, Scott Fttzgerald, 
Patrick Hamilton. Maurice 
Sachs, to say nothing of his 
perusal of French masters 
like Balzac, Stendhal and 
Proust, constitute the chief 
pleasure of the volume. 

He is thriHed to read in a 
new book on Tiepolo that 
the imaginary painting he 
described in Temporary 
King s is regarded by the 
writer, a distinguished art 
historian, to be os good as 
the real thing. Then a letter 
arrives from bis publisher 
stating that copies of his 
book on John Aubrey are 
going to be remaindered. 
Even at Powell’s lofty level 
of literary life, yon win 
some and you lose some. 
This book will give qualified 
delight to those within the 
charmed circle and to his 
loyal admirers. 

Anthony Curtis 
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The spy who worked too well 

William Dawkins on the career of Richard Sorge, the Soviet undercover agent 


R ichard Sorge, possibly 
the most successful spy 
this century, described 
Japan as a crab: a hard 
shell with soft insides. 

Sorge’s skill at breaking 
through the shell with such sur- 
gical gentleness that he operated 
unnoticed by the Japanese secret 
police lor eight years, gave him 
the opportunity to influence the 
direction of the Pacific War. But 
the indifference of Hiw masters 
and betrayal by colleagues meant 
that Sorge's intelligence material 
was largely wasted, and even 
contributed to his execution by 
banging in is&l 

■ Spying is a sad. dirty business. 
There is plenty of evidence of 
that in this gripping account of 
Sorge's Tokyo spy ring by Robert 
Whymant, Tokyo correspondent 
for the Times. He draws on 
recently released Russian 
archives to add much new mate- 


rial to an important bit of 
Japan's wartime history, which 
farther underlines why even 
modem Tokyo governments find 
It hard to trust Moscow. 

Sorge worked, under cover as a 
German foreign correspondent in 
Tokyo, for Soviet Red Army intel- 
ligence just before and during the 
second world war. He accurately 
relayed to Stalin the timing of 
the German Invasion of the 
Soviet Union's western borders, 
and yet Stalin was too arrogant 
to believe that the non-aggres- 
sion pact with Hitler was about 
to be broken. So he ignored 
Sorge’s telegram, marked him 
down as a subversive and recal- 


led him to Moscow, where the 
spy would no doubt have faced a 
firing squad. 

' Sorge sensibly judged that in 
Tbkyo he was out of reach of the 
Soviet authorities, and so contin- 
ued to work. Even with the 
knowledge that he had been dis- 
credited for doing his job well, 
Sorge continued to convince the 
members of his ring that their 
work was of the highest value to 
Moscow. In some ways, Sorge 
comes over as an unpleasant 
man. But his faults are tempered 
by an element of idealism, which 
no doubt carried him through 
hard times. Some say, however, 
that he was no idealist and only 


continued to spy for Stalin 
because that was the only option. 

Either way, Sorge was amaz- 
ingly effective. His nest impor- 
tant bit of intelligence was that 
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the Japanese were in no mood to 
invade Siberia. This time, Stalin 
believed him, and moved vital 
reinforcements from the east to 
beat off the Germans in the west. 
Without the knowledge that the 


Soviet Union's eastern flank was 
safe enough to leave almost 
underended. Stalin might never 
have triumphed over Germany. 

But despite the value of his 
intelligence. Sorge remained an 
embarrassment to Stalin. 
Unknown to Sorge, his radio 
operator was failing to send on 
telegrams to Moscow, paralysed 
by a mixture of panic and second 
thoughts about communism. 
Thus, when Sorge was eventually 
arrested by Japanese police, act- 
ing on a tip off from a frightened 
colleague, Moscow disowned him. 
It was not until 20 years after his 
execution, when criticism of 
Stalin became acceptable, that 


the Soviet government recog- 
nised Sorge as a national hero. 

it is remarkable that Sorge 
managed to operate for so long 
before being caught. His cover 

was superb. He was a prominent 
member of the Nazi party in 
Japan, and therefore of impecca- 
ble credentials in the Tokyo gov- 
ernment's eyes. His source of 
intelligence on Germany's war 
plans came from none other than 
the German ambassador to 
Japan, Eugen Ott. He was a close 
persona] friend of Sorge, even 
though for a time his wife was 
Sorge's mistress. The local head 
of the Gestapo was a regular 
drinking companion. 


Of Russo-German parentage. 
Sorge actually fought in the Ger- 
many army in the first world war 
and had a leg wound and limp to 
prove it. How could he possibly 
have worked for the wrong side? 
Even after Sorge's execution, the 
poor ambassador refused to 
believe that his best friend had 
been relaying the embassy's 
secrets to Moscow. 

The Japanese, however, had no 

doubts. The discovery that Ger- 
mans had naively welcomed a 
Soviet spy into their embassy 
meant that Japan was never able 
to trust Germany again for the 
rest of the war. After Sorge's 
arrest, co-operation between 
Japan and Germany declined. 
The rift deepened and may have 
hastened tbe end of the war. So, 
despite the betrayals, Sorge post- 
humously fulfilled his ambition, 
to drive actual and potential 
aggressors off Soviet soil. 


Myth of 
the US 
cowboy 

Jurek Martin on the elevation of 
John Wayne from actor to icon 



Thrillers/Nick Curtis 

User-friendly 

conspiracies 


I f you believe Garry 
Wills, who knows few 
peers as a persuasive 
contemporary chroni- 
cler of America, John Wayne 
in person was rather less 
than the tough, rugged indi- 
vidualist he invariably por- 
trayed on screen. 

We are advised, for exam- 
ple, that the ultimate film 
cowboy "hated horses, was 
more accustomed to suit and 
ties than jeans when he 
went into the movies and 
had to remind himself to say 
■ain't’ . . . Wayne was not 
born Wayne. He had to be 
invented.” 

We learn, too. that the sol- 
dier hero of the Sands of hoo 
Jima and the Green Berets 
was so committed to his film 
career that he “nimbly man- 
oeuvered to avoid volunteer- 
ing or being drafted” during 
the second world war. Nor 
wag. he ever -in. the early van- 
guard of Hollywood anti- 
communism that became his 
later real-life crusade, prefer- 
ring instead “to emerge after 
the battle and shoot the 
wounded." 

Not that Wills, whose pro- 
lific and often brilliant pen 
has encompassed presiden- 
tial icons from Washington 
and Lincoln to Kennedy and 
Reagan, with detours via 
Jack Ruby, Macbeth and reli- 
gion, considers Wayne to 
have been a blatant fraud. 
There was too much innate 
authenticity in the way he 
walked and talked, on screen 
and off it, for the actor’s 
skills alone to have bridged 
the gap between art and life. 

What exercises the author 
is both the construction of a 
myth and the apparent need 
for myths, certainly not con- 
fined to America. “A myth," 
he writes with customary 
insight, “does not take hold 
without expressing ma ny 
truths - misleading truths, 
usually, but important ones; 
truth, for one thing, to the 
needs of those who elaborate 
and accept the myth.” 


The American myth Is, of 
course, rooted In the old 
West John Wayne charac- 
ters are “untrammelled, 
unspoiled, free to roam, 
breathing a larger air than 
the cramped men behind 
desks, the pygmy clerks and 
te chnicians [and combining] 
all these mythic ideas about 
American exceptional! am - 
contact with nature, distrust 
of government, dignity 
achieved by performance, 
scepticism towards the 
claims of experts.” 

This . explains Wayne’s 
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enduring popularity - and 
why American presidents, 
who usually run for office in 
order to fix government as 
Jimmy Stewart did in Mr 
Smith Goes to Washington, 
have a habit of wrapping 
themselves in his metaphori- 
cal boots-and-saddles, God- 
and -c ount ry celluloid values. 

So WiDs does not offer a 
biography of John Wayne - 
beyond the bare details, bom 
Marion Morrison in Iowa in 
1907, three Hispanic wives, 
the 1930s B-movies etc - 
because they are less inter- 
esting than the myth. He 
does delve a little more into 
the social and political atti- 
tudes prevalent during his 45 
years in the movies, though 
hardly to the point of justify- 
ing the book’s subtitle, “the 
politics of celebrity." 

Instead he focuses on the 
films Wayne made and on 
the men who directed him 
and built the myth. That 
started in 1929 with Raoul 
Walsh who watched him 
shifting props and starred 
him in The Big Trail, ran 
through Howard Hawks, 
em phasising Red River and 


Rio Bravo in the late 1940s, 
and. above all. the 25 years 
he spent working with, more 
often under, John Ford. 

This relationship is 
spanned by two great films - 
Stagecoach in 1939 and The 
Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valance in 1962. In between 
were classic Wayne west- 
erns, The Searchers and Fort 
Apache among them, and 
departures from the norm, 
as to Ireland with The Quiet 
Man. Extensive passages of 
the book are devoted less to 
Wayne than to Ford - by 


turns sadist, drunkard and 
genius and not a man of 
whom Wills approves. 

It is also here that the 
author is found sometimes 
at his least persuasive, 
almost as if he has strayed 
into pastures - film not poli- 
tics - for which he has less 
instinctive feel and on which 
he must rely on secondary 
sources, duly cited in no less 
than 36 pages of notes and 
cross-references. Recycled 
schematic dissections of film 
sequences can make for 
tedious reading if they stray 


too Car from the central the- 
sis, even when the tan g ents 
genuinely enlighten - homo- 
eroticism in Westerns, for 
example. 

But that, perhaps, is too 
much of a carp, induced by 
reading so many fine Wills 
books over the years and 
also by some personal disbe- 
lief in his premise of John 
Wayne as the ultimate and 
timeless American atavar 
(were Bogart, Gable, Stewart 
or even Fred Astaire and 
niint Eastwood that ephem- 
eral?) 


Still, Wayne’s universal 
appeal cannot be denied, 
even extending to a country 
where. Hollywood and Mel 
Gibson would now have it. 
the frontier died 600 years 
ago in Scotland. A British 
Film Institute survey in 1968 
decreed that he had starred 
in four of the best ten West- 
erns ever made. 

That is a pretty respect- 
able batting average and 
Garry Wills makes an emi- 
nently readable and fair, if 
not perfect, pass at explain- 
ing bow myths are made. 


O ne night in 1995, 
merchant banker 
and former diplo- 
mat John 

McLaren dreamed that a 
dead man was taking money 
from a bank, and by morn- 
ing he had the rough outline 
of his first techno-thriller. 
Press Send, the story of a 
young computer scientist 
whose technological know- 
how enables him to 
short-circuit death and lake 
witty revenge on his ene- 
mies from beyond tbe mor- 
tal plain, secured book and 
film rights worth over Sim 
far McLaren before it was 
even completed. 

One can see why. Press 
Send surfs the current wave 
of interest in and awareness 
of techniques once the 
exclusive domain of com- 
puter nerds, and has the 
kind or light touch that Hol- 
lywood loves. It is as com- 
pact and user-friendly as a 
laptop. 

Hilton Cash is a twentyso- 
mething systems inventor 
robbed of his chance to dis- 
cover the holy grail of a 
computer world - a machine 
that can actually feel and 
think - by the caprice of a 
bunch of bankers. Hilton 
has an identical twin, Con- 
rad, a disgruntled graphic 
designer. The two are not 
just physically but also psy- 
chologically identical - 
trauma tically orphaned odd- 
balls with no tact, no head 
for business, and no luck 
with the opposite sex. When 
Hilton discovers he’s dying 
of cancer, he “saves" him- 
self (in the data-saving 
rather than the spiritual 
sense) and sets about even- 
ing the score between the 
Cashes and the world. 

McLaren’s banking back- 
ground enables him convinc- 
ingly to navigate the murky 
world of venture capital, 
and his research into Artifi- 
cial Intelligence is impres- 
sive: there is always enough 
intriguing detail here to 
convince, never so much 
that it suffocates. He has a 
nice, easy writing style that 
borders on the nonchalant 
Sometimes it is almost too 
casual. The characters lack 
substance, and Hilton only 
really comes alive, per- 
versely enough, on his 
deathbed. 

The plot is also a bit too 


cute, Hilton's revenge too 
neat and sweet, for comfort. 
It is almost as if McLaren 
had the story conventions of 
a Hollywood blockbuster In 
mind as lie wrote it. That 
doesn't moke Press Send any 
less readable, and it is a sen- 
sible move for an author 
these days to keep other 
mediums in min d. Perhaps 
he should consider a com- 
puter game, too. 

I might have been more 
enamoured of Press Send 
had 1 not read it in conjunc- 
tion with Interface by Step- 
hen Bury (a pseudonym for 
two writers). A weightier 
book than McLaren 's in 
every sense. Buy’s story of 
a US presidential candidate 
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saved after a stroke bat 
thereafter sinisterly con- 
trolled by a computer chip 
in his brain, is twice as long 
and about twice as deep as 
Press Send. Interface plays 
not only on fears of techno- 
logical Frankenstetnery and 
political spin-doctoring, bnt 
orchestrates a page-turning 
conspiracy theory of boggl- 
ing proportions. 

Tbe characters here are 
more rounded and believ- 
able, even if our guinea pig 
bero, governor William A. 
Cozzano, seems too good to 
be true; a Vietnam vet and 
football star who appeals to 
liberals too. But this is 
part of tbe point: Bory 
(as I might as well 
continue to call him/them) 
writes masterfully enough 
about manipulation, both 
of images and technology, 
to enthral and astound 
eveu the most hardened 
cynic. 

The sweep and scope of 
this book is enormous, bnt 
Bury keeps a tight lock on 
the narrative and throws up 
newly subversive ideas 
about America and its poli- 
tics with every page. You 
don't need a super-computer 
in your head to find Inter- 
face hugely enjoyable. 


In the footsteps of a monk 


W illiam Dal- 
rymple has 
earned a rapid 
reputation as a 
brilliant young travel writer, 
with In Xanadu and CUy of 
Djirtns: he is an Asia h an d, 
though he spreads his Asian 
net wide. From the Holy 
Mountain is a splendid book. 
His subject this time Is what 
used to be the world of 
Byzantium, which today has 
become Turkey, the Levant, 
Egypt. 

He has given himself a 
structure: following hi the 
footsteps of a sixth-century 
monk, John Moschos, author 
of the best-selling The Spiri- 
tual Meadow , and his young 
pupil, later to be Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Sophronius the 
Sophist Starting in 587 AD. 
these two men travelled the 
length of Byzantium from 
the Bosphorus to Upper 
Egypt in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the arrival of 
Islam. Dalrymple copies 
their route but sensibly, 
does not make too heavy a 
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point of Moschos’s narrative. 

The journey is constantly 
interesting, though the book 
is overlong. From Istanbul 
Dalrymple aim st for South- 
East Turkey, where he has 
all sorts of problems to do 
with the Turkish suppres- 
sion of the Kurds and of tbe 
Armenian heritage. It is 
clear that he doesn't like tbe 
Turks: (“they even think 
Homer was one of them”, 
says a Greek girl. “They say 
he was a Turk and his real 
name was Omar"). 

But he gets to the Anato- 
lian monastery of Mar 
Gabriel, built in 512 and dat- 
ing back to 397. still practis- 
ing today and little short of 
a miracle. “To discover these 
monks feels almost as odd as 
stumbling across a long-lost 
party of Roman legionaries 
guarding some remote 
watchtower on Hadrian’s 
wall...” . ^ , 

Once into Syna. Dal- 
rymple relaxes. He touches 
on the travel writer’s famil- 
iar places - Baron's Hotel in 
Aleppo, for exampl e- But in 
Aleppo he also discovers an 
ancient form of plains ong 
which, he argues, is a direct 
ancestor of Gregorian chant 
and therefore the entire tra- 
dition of sacred music. 

The new Lebanon he 
seems to detest, to particular 
the rebuilding of Beirut. “It 

- cni- 


ralllng downwards through 
one of tbe world’s greatest 
monuments to human 
frailty, a huge vortex of 
greed and envy, resentment 
and intolerance, hatred and 
materialism, a five-mile-long 
slalom of shellholes and 
designer labels, heavy artil- 
lery and glossy bou- 
tiques . . 
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He recovers on the West 
B ank, at the Mar Sabah 
monastery which was John 
Moschos’s base and is today 
“the last of the ancient mon- 
asteries of the Holy Land to 
survive as a functioning 
community”. Dalrymple 
stays there: Its ascetism is 
still ferocious. 

He goes on to Alexandria: 
after references to Darrell, 
Cavafy and Forster, he has 
to admit that, like every- 
where else in the Ottoman 
world, “the multi-national 
has given way to the mono- 
ethnic, the cosmopolitan to 
the national...”, and it is 
now, “for-fhe first time to its 
history, a truly Egyptian 
City". And than he presses 


south to the Byzantine fron- 
tier, to tbe Egyptian deserts 
where Christian monasti- 
cism was bom and still, 
remarkably, survives: there 
is actually a revival of 
monasti dsm- 

But that runs counter to 
Dalrymple’s theme. He has 
been tracking down, it 
emerges, the decline of 
Christianity in today’s Mid- 
dle East He admits that the 
situation varies from coun- 
try to country, but he can 
cling to bis central thesis. In 
Turkey, the Christians are 
caught between Turk and 
Kurd: in Syria they are well 
tolerated as a minority: in 
Lebanon they are engaged in 
a mass emigration; in Pales- 
tine they are also emigra- 
ting; only in Egypt are they 
threatened by Islamist fun- 
damentalism. 

Dalrymple 's argument, in 
this effective and impressive 
book, is strong: The extinc- 
tion of John Moschos’s Byz- 
antine Christianity seems 
Imminent, or at best in 
decline, except in Syria. To 
sum it up, in the Old City of 
Jerusalem the Christians 
today make up just 2JS per 
cent of the municipality’s 
population: there are more 
Jerusalem-bora Christians in 
Sydney than in their holy 
city. 

J.D.F. Jones 


T his biography is 
about 50 per cent 
fantasy. That is a 
casual estimate, but 
needs to be made explicit. 
Some innocent readers 
might otherwise suppose 
that tbe biographer had the 
usual documentary sources 
to support his reconstruction 
of tbe life of Q. Horatius 
Flaccus (65 to 8 BO. Taken 
at random, here is a simple 
example of the fantasy, 
where the rapport between 
Horace and his patron Mae- 
cenas is described: “With 
Maecenas Horace remained 
an excellent terms. While his 
friend whizzed here and 
there on Caesar’s business, 
Horace followed when 
invited, beaming amiably.” 
Alas, no ancient historian 
tells us whither Maecenas 
whizzed at Caesar's behest; 
let alone whether Horace 
trailed along. Pure supposi- 
tion - car, to put it another 
way, just reading between 
the lines. Tbe lines here are 
those left to us by Horace: a 
Latin poet greatly esteemed 
in his own lifetime, and the 
Latin poet perhaps most 
influential in the course of 
English literature. Levi 
makes foil use of that second 
factor, drawing upon Hor- 
ace's many English rendi- 
tions whenever his own 
enthusiasm for translating 
wanes. 

The good news for inade- 
quate Latinists is that every- 
thing (and there are many 
quoted chunks of Horace) is 
in English. Yet Levi curi- 


Poetic licence 
with Latin 


ously assumes that while his 
readers have no Latin, they 
will nevertheless be familiar 
with the mannered shadows 
of Horattan scholarship. 

Like most writers, Horace 
led a dullish life. His carnal 
nature Is hardly pursued 
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here, though Roman gossip 
speaks of a bedroom lined 
with mirrors, and the poetry 
seems mildly bisexual. As a 
young man he took part in 
battle at Philippi, on the los- 
ing side of Brutus. The poet, 
who would later opine that it 
was sweet and honourable to 
die for one's country, on that 
occasion threw away his 
shield and scarpered. 

In due time he eased into 
the favour of those who were 
the opposition at Philippi. 
Eventually he was given an 
estate in tranquil country- 
side to the north of Rome, 
where he drank and pottered 
about, sufficiently indepen- 
dent to refuse offers of work 
at the side of emperor 
Augustus. His poetic output 
seems tenuous in bulk: 
though he could raisp a finp 
patriotic chorus when 


pressed, he never pounded in 
the epic mode of his contem- 
porary. Virgil. But his slim 
volumes have become what 
he predicted they would be: 
a monument, more durable 
than bronze. 

It was Levi’s teacher 
Fraenkel who characterised 
Horace's essential poetic 
tone as “mellow wisdom”. 
Nuggets of Horatian wisdom 
- “ nU desperandum ", "carpe 
diem", and so on - may even 
have passed into more or 
less common parlance. But 
what image of the wise 
man’s mind can be extracted 
by Levi's method of intra- 
line reading throughout Her- 


man of letters to another, 
communing across the cen- 
turies. “No poet is so unlike 
what I once lazily imagined”, 
says Levi. And he stitches a 
sympathetic commentary on 
Horace’s work, mixing reve- 
lation with re-evaluation. 
Since Horace was not given 
to self-effacement, and wrote 
many of his poems as if part 
of the duties of personal 
friendship, the result is often 
a credible form of fantasy. If 
any summary of Horace's 
essential tone or nature 
tends to oxymoron, that is 
not Levi's fault. Rustic 
urbanity, calculated insouci- 
ance, simple sophistication, 
salacious moralising - these 
are just what Horace’s 
poetry conjures. The light- 
ness of touch Levi adds to 
his scholarship matrix for a 
genial read. The ultimate 
worry, though, is how much 
of Horace's true worth 
be shown in translation. 


e’s poetic remains? 

As it turns out, this is a 
ibjective response: one 


Nigel Spivey 
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Anglo-Saxon wedded to the classics 

The poet Tony Harrison is 60 next week. Peter Forbes celebrates an uncompromising career 

W hen Philip Lar- arid worked in Africa and Czecbo- Since then his other great theme, trial sites to Aeschylus’s birthplace gramme includes a new poet 
kin 60th birthday Slovakia and wrote scandalously “Art and Extinction", as he calls it near Athens, itself now surrounded “Auroras”; the current Poeti 

was celebrated in sexy poems about his new expert- in a poem sequence, has been to by a petrochemicals plant Review has "Yorksssh/ihire" , 

the volume Larkin cnees. The shocking disjunction the fore. This has resulted in works The scope of Tony Harrison's poem he wrote while his friend at 

at Sixty. Alan between his new life and the world on Hiroshima, the Gulf War, and work is itself Promethean. His fellow Yorks hireman David Hoc! 
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W hen Philip Lar- 
kin's 60th birthday 
was celebrated in 
the volume Larkin 
at Sixty. Alan 
Bennett joshingly remarked: 
"Apparently be is 60. but when was 
he ever anything else? He has 
made a habit of being 6u. he has 
made a profession out of it”. Bur 
for Tony Harrison, who is 60 on 
Wednesday, the opposite is the 
case. His continuing energy and 
the range of his projects make the 
idea of him being 60 slightly 
unr eal. 

Poetry is generally a solitary 
craft and all poets carve out a sin- 
gular niche in terras of what other 
work they dn, how involved they 
get in peripheral activities such as 
reviewing, editing, anthologising 
etc. Tony Harrison, though, is 
unique amongst contemporary 
poets in hating nothing whatever 
to do with ail that. Everything he 
writes is verse, there is no dilution, 
and he is extremely prolific. 

The Tony Harrison legend has 
many strands. Tony Harrison is 
the Leeds scholarship boy - born 
to a very' traditional working-class 
Yorkshire family - who passion- 
ately embraced Greek and Roman 
classics, literature tout court, lived 


and worked in Africa and Czecho- 
slovakia and wrote scandalously 
sexy poems about his new experi- 
ences. The shocking disjunction 
between his new life and the world 
he came from caused a rift between 
him aud his parents. This, and Har- 
rison's anger against the middle- 
class culture he now inevitably 
inhabited, became the subject for 
the poems that made bis reputa- 
tion. the Continuous sonnets, 
which have been added to through- 
out his career. 

Then came his huge successes 
for the National Theatre: The Mis- 
anthrope. The Oresteia, the three 
part Mysteries. The Trackers of 
Qjcyrhynctms. and the television 
verse documentaries. His approach 
to verse drama is unique, wedding 
North Country Anglo-Saxon to ver- 
sions of classic works in other lan- 
guages and from different eras. On 
television be has become the first 
poet since Betjeman to have estab- 
lished a regular niche. 

Harrison is an obsessive, a 
driven man. The long poem r. 
which became a TV film and is his 
most famous single poem, marked 
the climax of his work on class and 
England: the dialogue with a skin- 
head dramatising Harrison's own 
anguish about art and inarticulacy. 


Since then his other great theme, 
“Art and Extinction", as he calls It 
in a poem sequence, has been to 
the fore. This has resulted in works 
on Hiroshima, the Gulf War. and 
the use of science in warfare 
(Square Rounds). 

A fascination with, and terror of 
fire, has pervaded his work from 
the beginning. One of his earliest 
formative influences was that of 
the benign fires of VE and VJ 
nights in 1945. His latest grand 
project is in this line. Prometheus 
will be his first feature film: pro- 
duced by Michael Kustow and 
Andrew Holmes and featuring 
Barry Rutter, veteran of so many 
of Harrison's theatrical produc- 
tions, this Channel 4 film will deal 
with the ravages of heavy industry 
and link them to that primal myth- 
ical grasping at fire which has 
been the dynamic force behind the 
development of modern industry 
and society. 

Prometheus promises to do for 
Harrison's art and industry theme 
what v. did for class. But It is on a 
much larger scale. A verse epic of 
119 pages is the kernel of a film 
that starting in Yorkshire, will go 
on a pilgrimage through 10 coun- 
tries and some of western and east- 
ern Europe’s most polluted indus- 


trial sites to Aeschylus’s birthplace 
near Athens, itself now surrounded 
by a petrochemicals plant 
The scope of Tony Harrison's 
work is itself Promethean. His 
energy and talent have attracted a 
network of supporters like Michael 
Kustow. Richard Eyre and Melvyn 
Bragg. Eyre, and Bragg have the 
major spots in the Festschrift vol- 
ume Tony Harrison : Loiner, edited 
by Sandie Byrne, which will be 
published by in June. 


B efore the book, we bave 
Michael Kustow’s Radio 
3 celebration. A Con- 
stant Singing from the 
Flames, broadcast 
tomorrow, with friends, family and 
fellow artists talking about phases 
of his life, and plenty of the man 
himself reading. Particularly mov- 
ing is his daughter Jane, who 
sheds a rare light on a family we 
seem to know so well, but only 
through Tony's poems. She talks 
about the serious road accident she 
had as a child and the way it 
reinforced Harrison’s conviction 
that the Dame of life must be nur- 
tured ag ains t all the dark forces 
ranged against it. 

As he enters his 60s Harrison is 
as busy as ever. The Radio 3 pro- 


gramme includes a new poem. 
“Auroras"; thB current Poetry 
Review has ■'YorksssAAAjre”, a 
poem he wrote while his friend and 
fellow Yorks hireman David Hock- 
ney was sketching him for Loiner. 

Harrison is such a force that 
everything he touches becomes 
Harris onian. The climax of his play 
The labourers of Herakles has him 
breaking the drama to deliver a 
personal speech about war. geno- 
cide and Greek drama. At the 
work’s premiere the speech was 
greeted at its end by one of the 
labourers shouting. “Who the fuck 
was that?". Harrison’s works are 
full of alter egos shouting some- 
thing very much like that at him- 
self. His internal conflicts are now 
public property. Richard Eyre once 
asked him what distinguished a 
great actor from a good one: “It’s 
the shape you cat in the air”, he 
said. At 60 Tony Harrison is still 
bending the air in uoignorable 
ways. 

A Constant Singing from the 
Flames is broadcast at 5-45.on 
Radio 3 tomorrow, will be farther 
short readings throughout the fol- 
lowing week. Tony Harrison: Loiner 
is published by Oxford University 
Press hi June. 
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Theatre 

Wild 

energy 

runs 

amok 


O ne hundred years 
on. Alfred Jarry's 
Ubu Rot can still 
yield inspired pro- 
ductions. if the director 
plugs into the wild energy of 
the play. The last staging I 
saw came from France and 
used vegetables as all the 
supporting parts: the king or 
Poland was a red cabbage; 
the noblemen were leeks: the 
peasants were bumble mush- 
rooms. So it was that when 
Pa and Ma Ubu launched 
into their orgy of violence 
they were able to smash the 
rest of the cast to smither- 
eens; I will never forget 
them decapitating leeks with 
a gusto that encapsulated 
the violent playground atmo- 
sphere of the play. 

John Wright's excellent 
new production at the Gate 
Theatre in Notting Hill 
sticks to the more conven- 
tional type oF human actor, 
but it too plunges you into 
Jarry's grotesque world and 
is everything you need Ubu 
to be: scatological, ferocious, 
puerile and ridiculously 
funny. 

Wright's production, in a 
new and enjoyably lurid 
translation by Kenneth 
McLeish. is set at a dinner to 
honour Uhu's centenary. In 
David Rogers' design the 
entire auditorium of the 
Gate is taken up by a long 
dining table with the audi- 
ence ranged on either side. 
This arrangement leaves 
only two areas that the cast 
can perform in - cither on 
the utble or beneath it. This 
they duly do. marching on 
the tablecloth, crawling 
underneath it. diving in and 
out of trap-doors - again, 
childish behaviour that .suits 
the play admirably. 

First we meet the dinner 



Tony Harrison: as busy as ever, he has become the first poet since 
Betjeman to establish a niche on television 

Brilliantly 


F or teachers strug- 
gling to sell Animal 
Farm to Year 9. help 
Is at hand. Northern 
Stages’ production, adapted 
for stage by Ian Wooldridge 
and directed by Alan Lyd- 
diard, tells tbe story with 
admirable clarity, but is 
also an exciting, physical 
and extremely messy affair. 
The first few rows of the 
audience at tbe Young Vic 
are kitted out with plastic 
macs to protect them from 
the muddiest excesses of the 
action. Earplugs might also 
be a wise precaution, as 
there is plenty of harsh, 
crashing music to accom- 
pany the brutal rise of the 
Pigs- 

This is what you might 
call an earthy production. 
Cath Hieatt's design is bleak 
and bare; tbe stage is strewn 
with soil and empty except 
for a few wooden pallets and 
an old bathtub full of water. 
This set readily becomes the 
muddy farmyard, but it also 
has a timeless quality, and 
Lyddiard adds an extra, poi- 
gnant dimension to Orwell's 
story by having it performed 
by a group of refugees. 

The members of the cast 
file on to the earth-strewn 
stage looking small and lost 
in large overcoats and carry- 
ing parcels and suitcases. 
They call to mind the Jews 
fleeing Nazi Germany, but 
they could be any perse- 
cuted people from middle 
Europe. One of them begins 
to read Animal Form and. as 
he does so, the others strip 
off their overcoats and. in 
grubby underwear, flip into 
the roles of tbe animals. 

They perform the story 
with great speed and physi- 
cal punch. To transform 
themselves into animals 
they simply take on four 
legs by thrusting their arms 
into heavy boots, and their 
use of movement, choreo- 
graphed by Frank McCon- 
nell, is cleverly done so that 
they have enough beast-like 
qualities about them witb- 


Scata logical, ferocious, puerile and ridiculously funny: Joanna Holden and Stephen Rnegold as Pa and Ma Ubu in 'Ubu RoP 


guests, a set of toffs who 
have assembled to eat and 
drink In Ubu's honour. But 
us they scramble to outdo 
one another in witless small 
talk, they are suddenly 
invaded by Pa and Ma Ubu. 
who burst onto the table and 
conscript them into acting 
nut the play. Wright has Pa 
Ubu played by a woman and 
Mp Ubu by a man. an 
inspired move which brings 


us crude, pantomimic associ- 
ations. Joanna Holden Is 
splendid as Pa Ubu. a gross, 
rotund ipadded), moustached 
blob of a man, rather like 
Hitler after far too much 
Bratwurst. and she is won- 
derfully matched by Stephen 
Finegold as Ma Ubu. a gan- 
gling dame in dirty under- 
wear. mob cap and army 
boots. 

The cast is immensely ver- 


satile and physically inge- 
nious. Particularly notable is 
Frazer Corblin as Ubu's 
retainer. Dogpile. After a 
nasty session on the rack, he 
hauls himself off to betray 
his king, on legs bent at the 
sort of angle one usually 
associates with pipe cleaner 
dolls. It can't be good for his 
ankles, but it is very effec- 
tive. All tbe cast play with 
great, driven energy and 


there is endless inventive- 
ness In keeping with the 
play's lavatorial humour: 
sink plungers are used as 
weapons, lavatory freshe- 
ners as medals and toilet 
rolls as hand grenades. 

The performance only 
lasts 75 minutes, but all the 
same, after about an hour a 
certain battle fatigue sets in: 
it is. after all, a very adoles- 
cent piece. But there is no 


denying that, in his creation 
of the monstrously cruel and 
greedy Ubu, Jarry touched 
on something chilling about 
the human race, and 
Wright’s fine, frenzied pro- 
duction puts that across 
forcefully. 

Sarah He mmin g 

Gate Theatre, London Wll 
to May 10 (0171-229-0706) 


out resorting to snuffling 
and crawling. 

Annie Fitzraaurice and 
Peter Peverlcy are touching 
as the hard working horses. 
Clover and Boxer, and Paul 
Hunter is amusing as the 
surly donkey. Benjamin. 
Best of all is David Whit- 
aker as Napoleon, the Stalin 
pig figure, vrho is quite 
chilling. Teetering on his 
toes, he trots around the 
yard, snout in the air. 
impassive little face not 
unlike several dictators, bin 
at key moments be cannot 
restrain himself from exe- 
cuting a little squealing 
gavotte of triumph. 


L 3 'ddiard uses the ele- 
ments on the set to 
produce vivid 
images. The bathtub 
comes in for plenty of use. 
mostly notably during vio- 
lent confrontation. When 
the pig Snowball is tortured 
and ousted by Napoleon and 
Sqnealer. the water is 
whipped with a huge rope, 
sending great arcs of drops 
over the stage and covering 
tbe audience. At other times 
animals plunge themselves 
into the bath and shake 
their heads, as if to try and 
clear their minds. 

The production is limited 
by the restrictions imposed 
by a sustained allegory of 
this type: there is no room 
for subtlety, interpretation 
or character development. 
All you can do is find a style 
tbat is striking and effec- 
tive, and the company has 
excelled in that department. 
Tbe cast works well as an 
ensemble and gives Orwell's 
novel a murky stage life. 
Animal Farm enthusiasts 
might like to note that Guy 
Master son is about to 
embark on bis very different 
solo version of the work at 
tbe Arts Theatre. 

S.H. 

Young Vic. London SEl to 
May 3 10171 928 6363). 
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GlYNDE bourne 


T here was an extra stop on 
the Vienna Philharmonic's 
itinerary this time round. 
As well as its regular 
dates in Paris and London, tbe 
orchestra made a scheduled detour 
to Birmingham at the instigation 
of Simon Rattle, who was making 
his first appearance at the head of 
this renowned orchestra in the UK. 

For Rattle, after all his years in 
Birmingham, it was both a sort of 
artistic homecoming and a thank- 
you. He says he wanted to show off 
Symphony Hall to the orchestra, as 
it is one of the few concert-halls 
tbat can claim to have acoustics to 
rival Vienna's Muslkverein, but 
concert-goers in Birmingham null 
also have had a treat. 1 heard the 
same programme at the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall on Wednesday, and the 
atmosphere was white-hot. 

It was not always so in the 
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Concert/ Richard F airman 


A scintillating partnership 


Vienna Philharmonic's European 
series. The orchestra has visited 
with a procession of feted conduc- 
tors who often seem to have been 
lured by the siren playing of this 
remarkable orchestra into giving 
performances on autopilot. Those 
that have escaped have either 
thrown themselves into the luxuri- 
ous Viennese sound whole- 
heartedly, as Barenboim on the 
last visit, or been single-minded in 
imposing their own ideas. 

Rattle belongs to the second 
group. The Vienna musicians play 
Haydn from time to time, but not 
often with the sharp focus that 


Rattle brought to his scintillating 
performance of tbe Symphony No 
70. A lot of the style came from his 
work with period instruments, so 
we had a small ensemble (only two 
basses), hard-edged timpani, 
snappy rhythms and extreme con- 
trasts. But if the players felt he 
was trampling over years of tradi- 
tion, they did not show it. 

It must be a conductor’s dream 
to work with a string section like 
this. Rattle evidently thinks so. 
because he put at tbe centre of the 
programme Strauss's Metamorpho- 
sen for 23 solo strings, beautifully 
played here by every one. This is 


an old man's music, all about 
looking back, as Strauss lamented 
the devastation at the end of the 
war. Rattle's music-making, by 
contrast, lives in the here and now, 
though I thought the immediacy of 
the performance gripping in its 
own way. 

It was only after the interval that 
tbe full orchestra appeared (yes. 
the Vienna Philharmonic did bring 
its first ever female player, harpist 
Anna Lelkesj. The work was Ber- 
lioz's Symphonic Fantastiquc. 
played with repeats not usually 
beard and an unbuttoned freedom 
we will be lucky to bear again. I 
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N orth American pianists 
are not what they used 
to be. at least according 
to the popular image - 
steel-fingered and speedy, more 
sentimental than sensitive. That 
caricature is decisively out-of-date, 
as two recitals last weekend 
reminded us. 

The American Richard Goode, 
whose recent Beethoven sonata-cy- 
cle made a tremendous impression 
here and elsewhere, played Bach. 
Chopin and Schubert in the Wig- 
more HalL At the Queen Elizabeth 

Hall the French-Canadian virtuoso 
Marc-Andrg Hamelin played a little 
Bach too. but chiefly Charles Ives 
and Max Reger: virtuoso stuff, cer- 


Pianists with a soft touch 


tainly, but too recherche for most 
international performers. 

The Ives was his vast and vision- 
ary Sonata no. 2, “Concord. Mass. 
1840-1860'’. four movements cele- 
brating local heroes. Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, Thoreau. 
Hamelin made light of its cranky 
difficulties, never drawing atten- 
tion to the digital feats required; 
elevated breadth was what he 
aimed at. and achieved superbly. 
This ultra-lucid account missed a 
little of the sonata's sheer wild- 
ness, perhaps, but it had searching 


rewards. I only wished he had 
brought in a flute for the ending, 
as Ives hopefully requested: tbat 
can be magical 

Under Hamelin'a bands a Busoni 
Bach transcription became trans- 
parent. free of tbe bombast that 
often makes Busoni’s piano-ver- 
sions unpalatable. And he did as 
much and more for Reger’s op. 81. 
the Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Bach, which here seemed 
a masterly work rather than a 
monster academic exercise. Just 
for fun. he played a Faure Barcar- 


olle as one or his encores: feather- 
light. wistful, exquisitely stylish. 

Goode began his recital with 
Bach's richly decorative Partita no. 
4. He made no attempt to imitate a 
harpsichord, but expounded it with 
robust clarity land scarcely any 
pedal). A bracing performance, fol- 
lowed by pawky readings of five 
Chopin mazurkas and a luminous 
Polonaise-Fan taisie: then came the 
pi lice de resistance, Schubert’s last 
great sonata in B-flat. 

Here Goode was in his element. 
The performance was both affect- 


loved the feel of improvisation that 
Rattle brought to the opening, the 
sense of dream-like visions spin- 
ning out of control as the ballroom 
whirled around and the witches’ 
sabbath raced - just a bit of a rush, 
this - to its wild conclusion. 

The orchestra played like 
demons to achieve that and there 
were noteworthy solo contribu- 
tions throughout (the delicate 
waltzing of the first trumpet at the 
ball, the grumpy proletarian bas- 
soons lining the route to the scaf- 
fold). So much praise has been 
heaped upon Rattle in the UK that 
critics here risk being accused of 
partisanship. I thought the concert 
the most exciting I have hoard 
from the Vienna Philharmonic in 
recent years and I hope that is not 
just patriotism speaking. 

Sponsored by Chelsfield pic. 


uig and compelling, very free with 
tempi in the grand Mo! to moder- 
ate. introspectively songful in the 
Andante. There were some odd 
jumps forward - as in his Beeth- 
oven. Goode occasionally skipper! 
half a beat: but they were momen- 
tary blips, not distractions. His 
gentle concentration (sometimes 
with a hit of involuntarv singing! 
was seamless. He too offered a sur- 
prise encore: Chopin's glorious 
Barcarolle, delivered with man- 
nered elegance, not one salient 
point missed. A touch more piano- 
glitter wouldn't have come amiss 
but glitter Is not Goode’s thing. 
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A change of tune for the musical 

Intimate shows may be all the rage, but where is the rap, punk and soul? asks Antony Thomeroft 


T he big West End musical 
Is looking a b it peaky. 
Sunset Boulevard bas 
folded prematurely; 
Martin Guerre and Jesus Christ 
Superstar are less than smashes; 
and there are seats available for 
Miss Saigon, Cats and Les Miser- 
ables. Only Phantom of the Opera 
keeps the touts in business. 

In her tiny 160 seat Bridewell 
Theatre, a converted swimming 
pool hard-by St Brides in the 
City, Carol Metcalfe plans the 
revival of the British musical. 
On May is she presents Settling 
New Scores, a four week season 
of three new musicals which, 
with the break-a-Ieg enthusiasm 
of the music- theatre fanatic, she 
believes have a starry future 
ahead of them, not least in the 
West En d. 

The day of the £3m pins musi- 
cal could well be over. “With 
such a huge Investm en t people 
look for a certain type of show: it 
has to appear spectacular. The 
backers must feel very sure 
about it", says Metcalfe. “The 
theatre is not >ii»» that — there 
must be the possibility of fail- 
ure. ” And too many of the raega- 
mnsicals have been failing in 


recent years so the opportunity 
to stage a show for less than 
£20,000, which might then go on 
to make millions on Broadway, 
Is very attractive to the tyro 
Lord Lloyd-Webbers and Sir 
Cameron Mackintoshs. It is this 
opportunity that Metcalfe, and 
the Bridewell, provide. 

The success of Uoyd-Webber 
and Mackintosh in making Lon- 
don, rather than New York, the 
driving force behind the modem 
musical has attracted imitators. 
It has also created a vast pool of 
expertise in the West End of 
artistes who feel confident about 
their musical skills. If economics 
and taste are pointing towards 
smaller scale, more intimate, 
musicals, there are plenty of 
writers, composers and perform- 
ers ready to seize their chances. 

In three years the Bridewell 
has built up an enviable cata- 
logue of hits, near hits - and 
misses. Its first production. 


Sondheim’s Pacific Overtures, so 
impressed the composer that he 
became patron of the theatre. He 
has also entrusted Metcalfe with 
the first-ever production of Sat- 
urday Night, a musical he wrote 
in the 1950s bat never per- 
formed. Damn Yankees almost 
got a West End transfer and so 
galvanised Jerry Lewis, who 
owns the rights, that he is bring- 
ing his own version to London 
very shortly. 

A season of three overlooked 
Broadway musicals produced 
one dud. Promises, Promises; one 
West End transfer, Romance, 
Romance, and On the Twentieth 
Century which, with a cast of 13, 
proved just too expensive to 
move west, despite excellent 
reviews. In contrast Romance. 
Romance was a six hander, 
which persuaded a new pro- 
ducer, Pat GOgallon, to take a 
chance on a West End run. It 
enjoyed only a brief spell at the 


Gielgud, but On the Twentieth 
Century resurfaces again this 
summer - in New York. 

There is one great problem 
about the “modem" musical: it 
Is so obviously not modem, 
looking for its inspiration 
towards the Broadway of the 
1940s, with memorable tunes 
and escapist plots. It seems 
almost Impossible to create a 
successful musical rooted in the 
sounds of today - rap, soul, 
bouse, punk, what have you. 

O f the three new musi- 
cals planned for the 
Bridewell in May, 
Dearly Beloved, with 
music by Timotby Higgs and 
book by Robert Styles, is based 
on Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 
One and is a 1930s pastiche; The 
Great Big Radio Show by Philip 
Glassborow looks to the Big 
Band era for inspiration; while 
Hogarth, with music and lyrics 


by David Malin and Nick 
Hogarth to a book by' Mark 
Eden, updates 18th-century folk 
tunes. 

The Bridewell helps with the 
marketing of the season but the 

creators of all three musicals 
have raised the money them- 
selves for their showcase. Met- 
calfe is a great believer in the 
live performance. “The musical 
is the most difficult form of thea- 
tre to get right. If you get just 
one aspect wrong there is a 
nasty mess on the floor." 

The cheap alternative to a 
showcase is a public reading of 
new work. Mercury Workshop, a 
gathering of 50 writers and com- 
posers working in music theatre, 
has tried this at the Bridewell 
hut none of the projects took off. 
Only in performance are 
strengths - and weaknesses - 
apparent. 

Metcalfe labours on at the 
Bridewell hoping that her devel- 


oping City contacts - 40 per cent 
of the audience comes from the 
Square Mile - will finally bring 
financial security through spon- 
sorship. At the moment most of 
her artistes are paid little more 

than expenses: “it is embarrass- 
ing when the barman earns more 
than the star". 

But at least she is no longer 
alone. The Mercury Workshop 
has attracted money and support 
from Stephen Sondheim and 
Cameron Mackintosh, and is 
more active than ever. It has 
also found an outlet at the Jer- 
myu Street Theatre of! Picca- 
dilly, which concentrates on 
producing cabaret and revue. Its 
director, Neil Marcus, bas been 
asked to take a show worked up 
at Jermyn Street, Four Legs hi 
Bed. to the first New York Inter- 
national Fringe Festival in 
August, and its recent presenta- 
tion, Late and Lyrical has pro- 
vided young composers and writ- 


ers with the opportunity to air 
their work to the growing audi- 
ence for sophisticated cabaret 
and nostalgic music. 

In addition, the casts or the 
West End musicals gather after 
their performances at Centre 
Stage, a club near Seven Dials, to 
show off old songs and new. set- 
pieces and improvisations. In 
their resting weeks they also 
provide the casls for the fledg- 
ling musicals. 

With the Dnnmar in Covent 
Garden now scheduling two 
musicals a year, and the King’s 
Head in Islington keen on musi- 
cals, there are plenty of opportu- 
nities for aspiring song-and- 
danre men and women. It would 
be optimistic to expect the musi- 
cals exposed at the Bridewell 
next month to have a long shelf 
life, but there is at least the 
chance that they might be 
revived in 30 years’ time as for- 
mative works by the next gener- 
ation’s Lloyd-Webber and Rice, 
the next Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. But to really conquer the 
world, today’s composers must 
find a way of adapting today’s 
music to a much loved form of 
entertainment. 



More sensual than Courbet the unfiniahad ’Exhausted Maanktes,’ 1873-74, by Alma-Tadema offers a fascinating knight into the broad, bravura technique that underlies his work 

Painter of Pompeian pleasures 

It is high time to reassess the work of Alma-Tadema, writes William Packer 


L ourens Alma Tad- 
etna was boro in 
1836 into genteel 
poverty, the son of 
a village lawyer in 
Friesland in the north of 
Holland. The anglicising 
Lawrence; and the strategic 
hyphen to bring his name to 
the front of any catalogue, 
came later, the emits of suc- 
cess that, at its height 
around the turn of the cen- 
tury, commanded for his 
work sums equivalent to six 
or even seven figures today. 

Yet by the time of his 
death In 1912. for Sir Law- 
rence, RA and all that, the 
tide had already turned. His 
memorial show at the Acad- 
emy in 1913 was poorly 
attended, and by the 1950s, 
though stm to be found in 
the dustier corners of pro- 
vincial galleries and popular 
with the uninstructed, his 
work had become something 
of a professional joke and 
could be had for a song. Now 
we are back to those tele- 
phone-number prices in the 
salerooms, such has been the 
general revival of interest in 
the Victorians over the past 
20 years or so. And scholar- 
ship and critical revision 
ever follow the market, if a 
little way behind. 

Now at last it is Tadema's 
turn, painter of imagined 
Pompeian pleasures and the 
idle Roman life, of naked 
girls splashing in marble 
baths, the banquets, the Bac- 
chic processions, the jeu- 
nesse d’orie dreaming and 
flirting on terraces high 
above the bay. But who 
would have thought to find 
the Van Gogh Museum at 
Amsterdam as prime mover? 
Is Tadema worth the fuss, or 
such kudos by association? 
The short answer, having 
seen the exhibition now at 
the Walker Art Gallery in 
Liverpool, its only British 
venue, is “yes”. 

The Van Gogh connection 
makes more sense than 
might be supposed - not in 
the work itself, but through 
a common background and 
experience in art. Both art- 
ists had close links with 
their contemporaries of the 
Hague School, which was so 
close in spirit to Barbizon 
and early Impressionism, 
Van Gogh through Anton 
Mauve, a cousin by mar- 
riage, Tadema through Hen- 
drik Mesdag, a slightly older 


cousin who was briefly his 
pupil at the Brussels Acad- 
emy in the 1860s. 

And the first surprise, in 
work so amenable to repro- 
duction and which puts a 
natural emphasis on imag- 
ery and narrative at the 
expense of scale and surface, 
is to find how free and 
expansive Tadema's han- 
dling so often is. The huge 
mass of petals, far it is a 
large painting , that smother 
the guests in “The Roses of 
Heliogabalus” (1888), is a 
wonder of effective descrip- 
tion, rich in the paint itself 


yet so freely energetic in the 
statement. From another 
hand, and free of the weight 
of narrative, from Monet per- 
haps. or Renoir, it would 
long ago have won the criti- 
cal applause its actual paint- 
ing warrants. 

For technically he is a 
remarkable painter. The 
large, half-finished 
“Exhausted Maenides” 
(1874). in truth an excuse for 
painting three naked women 
stretched out asleep 
together, is as fins an exam- 
ple of working from the nude 
as could be wished, wonder- 


fully modelled in the parts 
that are resolved, and offer- 
ing besides a fascinating 
insight into the broad, bra- 
vura t*yhnirp ip that under- 
lies it Even Courbet is not 
more sensual. 

But Tadema's problem has 
always been that very virtu- 
osity, which bas brought 
upon his subsequent reputa- 
tion all our puritanical dis- 
trust of conspicuous perfor- 
mance. He, a Dutch painter 
trained in Belgium, was 
steeped in the older Dutch 
and Flemish traditions of 
genre realism. Yet in him, in 


the later 19th century, that 
same character of detail, 
that mastery of light and 
texture, that so delights us 
in a Dou or Metsu, de Hooch 
or Vermeer, is somehow 
deeply suspect 
The narrative gets in the 
way. of course, yet we are 
quite prepared to accept a 
similar narrative quality, 
with all the sexual innuendo 
that often hangs so heavily 
about it. all those oblique 
exchanges and meaningful 
gestures, in any “Concert 
party" by Terborcb. Poor 
Tadema’s ageing senators 


and pretty young thing, 
“Between Love and Hope" 
(1876). have never been 
given such benefit of the 
doubt 

Perhaps it is the fancy 
dress that does it, perhaps 
the sentimental titles. But 
historical fantasy’ is to be 
found in western art from 
Giotto to Picasso, and Tade- 
ma's particular concern was 
only to dress it up as authen- 
tically as possible after the 
latest archaeological and 
photographic evidence. Is it 
not a reasonable function of 
the imagination to wonder 


how the world once was? As 
to the titles, he was only the 
child of his age. 

His bad luck has been to 
be too narrowly categorised 
simply as a Classical Reviv- 
alist. lumped in with artists 
more limited than he, such 
as Leighton and Poynter. 
purely by virtue of his sub- 
ject-matter. But that contem- 
porary context itself was 
never so tight, nor his own 
work so limited, and its 
wider consonance speaks 
clearly from It when seen in 
something of its full scope. 
Far here too is the aesthete. 


close to Whistler. Orchard- 
son and Albert Moore, here 
the painterly realist and the 
portrait painter, here the 
symbolist close to Ingres, 
Knopff, Klimt and Rops. For 
all the pleasure we still may 
take in those pretty, bathing, 
dreaming girls, we must 
take him more seriously, and 
more generously, from now 
on. 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
1836-1912: The Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, until 
June 8; sponsored by Air UK 
and Christie's. 


[ t is more than 20 years 
since John Birt and 
Peter Jay first laid out 
what came to be known 
“The Birt -Jay Thesis", an 
alysis of television news 
d current affairs which 
jued that there was a 
las against understaud- 
f" In television joumal- 
l. This arose, they said, 
siuse television journ al- 
ii was the misbegotten 
Id of Ill-assorted parents. 
* newspaper and the docu- 
ntary film, neither well 
ipted to the needs of news 
ilysis on television. They 
led for a new system, 
rging news and current 
airs, and dedicated to the 
ndple that it is at least as 
portant for television to 
it a in the background and 
i text of events as to report 
! latest Incidents. 

'oday John Birt is direc- 

-general of the BBC, Peter 
r is economics editor, and 
,ch of what they recom- 
nded has been brought 
rat. On BBC2 tomorrow 
r presents the third and 
t of a series called Vote 
id. Pay Later, which seeks 
py plnin the effects of glo- 
isatlon and which must, 
sumably. exemplify the 
t-Jay ideas. Though it 
ts only 45 minutes, it does 
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Television/Ghristopher Dunkley 

A mission 
to explain 


a remarkably effective job in 
explaining how the low wage 
economies of China and 
India and the emergence of 
those countries into global 
markets are affecting funda- 
mentally the prospects of 
both employed and unem- 
ployed in advanced industri- 
alised countries. 

I t is the sort of subject 
which tends to be well 
covered in hooks, and 
explored with erudition 
in the pages of the FT, 
though in this newspaper 
you would usually expect 
just one aspect of such a 
large subject to be studied in 
detail. The popular press 
these days shows little 
enthusiasm for attempting 
to give a broad over-view, so 
the job now tends to fall to 
television (though It can also 
be done outstandingly well 
on radio). What is so impres- 
sive about Vote Now, Pay 
Later is that it sets out to 
tell the entire story, relating 
it to Europe and the US as 
well as Britain. 

There is, perhaps, too tittle 
detail at the start on the 
developments in China, Asia 
and the Faciflc rim which 
have led to this growing cri- 
sis. But the reports from Jay 


in Bristol, Roe Bew in the US 
and Jonathan Charles in 
France do combine to give a 
sketchy but quite compre- 
hensive idea of how 
rock-bottom manufacturing 
costs in those areas are caus- 
ing a major knock-on effect 

in the rest of the world. The 
picture which emerges is of 
Britain standing between the 
extremely tough system 
which prevails in the US. 
where unemployment is very 
low because fall welfare pay- 
ments last only sixjnonths 
after which you cue entitled 
to little more than food 
stamps; and France where 
unemployment is very high 
and welfare provision 
remarkably generous, hut 
many are questioning how 
this can possibly go on. 

In Bristol Jay shows how 
the big manufacturers - 
Wills, Harvey's. Brooke 
Bond - which used to 
employ so much unskilled 
labour, have closed and how 
the service industries mov- 
ing into the area (life insur- 
ance. say) are looking far tal- 
ents more often possessed by 
women men. It ■makwa 
you wonder how long it will 
take the new' economies on 
the other ride of the world to 
take over manufacturing 


completely, and after that 
how fast they will move into 
the service industries as 
well 

Channel 4's Monday even- 
ing series Mrs Cohen 's 
Money sounded from the bil- 
lings as thon gti ft, too, might 
have a EM style mission to 
explain, and perhaps it does. 
However, Bernice Cohen is 
to finance what Sister 
Wendy is to art: the person 
dedicated to providing not so 
much spoonfuls of honey to 
help the medicine go down, 
but great ladles of the stuff. 
There is nothing wrong with 
the stories that the Beries 
has tracked down, on the 
contrary, last week it was 
people who found that their 
insurance policies failed to 
cover precisely the risks you 
might think they were 
insured against, and this 
week it is people who find 
themselves at loggerheads 
with the inland Revenue. 

They provide very caution- 
ary tales indeed, but there is 
the continual danger of 
being distracted by the loud- 
mouthed show-off, Mrs 
Cohen, who is perpetually 

encouraged to over-perforin 
for the camera. Hardly sur- 
prising, given what else the 
producers feel they have to 
bring in to stop us all 
switching to Top Gear or 
EastEnders. This week it is a 
big body of riflemen, kitted 
out in 19th century scarlet 
uniforms, whose relevance 
never becomes clear. 
Nowhere in the BirfcJay the- 
sis is it suggested that the 
key to good television jour- 
nalism is plenty of Equity 
extras. 


T here is one in every 
general election: 
soaring, spouting, 
giddily uncontrol- 
led, orgasmically self-indul- 
gent. Last time Neil Kin- 
nock. this time John 
Humphry's. I refer of course 
to what the popular press 
calls Welsh windbags. 

Humphry's has gone 
faintly doolaUy in Radio 4‘s 
Today. “That was a joke," he 
muttered last week after 
some bizarrely inconsequen- 
tial remark. He even put on 
a funny voice later in the 
programme. The momentous 
times in which we live have 
gone to his head. Too often 
the question he puts takes so 
much time that there is 
hardly any left for an 
answer. 

I am tempted to shout 
“shut up" at the radio, as I 
occasionally find myself 
doing with Robert Robinson 
in Brain of Britain. Robin- 
son's obiter dicta have 
become self-advertising rum- 
blings barely connected to 
the quiz and its participants. 
The pity of it is that he is a 
man of wit and erudition. 
Perhaps the BBC should just 
give him bis. head, half an 
hour a time, and scrap any 
pretence to a coherent pro- 
gramme. Or he could be 
paired with John Humphrys: 
they could talk together, 
each totally ignoring the 
other. 

It is all to do with putting 
up a front, of course. A new 
series entitled The Front 
deals with just that, or more 
precisely “people and pre- 
tence"; but should not there- 
fore be confused with party 


Radio/Mardn Hoyle 

Much ado 
about nothing 


political broadcasts. Last 
night’s opener about “pre- 
tence and childhood" too 
often resembled those expen- 
sive bouts of scientific 
research we have heard 
much of recently (you get 
wet in rain, suffer stress 
when hunted to death). So 
children claim to be older, 
change their accents accord- 
ing to social circumstances. 
Schoolgirls have imaginary 
boyfriends. A Brian used to 
say he was called Beaure- 
gard. Adults are the life and 
soul of the party when feel- 
ing down and tell white lies 
about how nice their friends' 
new clothes are. Interspersed 
with pretty obvious banali- 
ties were observations of our 
close relations, chimpanzees, 
with testosterone-packed 
males' “loud, aggressive dis- 
plays” that mean nothing. 
Which brings us back, ines- 
capably. to the election cam- 
paign. 

The Italians know a thing 
or two about putting up a 
front, though they call it 
ftgura. Sicilian Voices (Radio 
3) was as packed full of facts 
as The Front was insubstan- 
tial. Joe Farrell presented 
with one of those neat, dry 
Scottish voices redolent of 
industry, instruction and 
unfoolability (query: why 


does the Welsh accent, John 
Humphrys-style. not inspire 
the same confidence?). The 
great names concerned with 
observing the Sicilian para- 
dox tumbled out Aeschylus. 
Mario Puzo, DJI. Lawrence, 
Machiavelli. Maupassant, 
Gavin Maxwell . . . and Pat- 
rick Bryden of Ayrshire, 
whose best-seller on Malta 
and Sicily in the 1770s may 
have led to the whole north- 
ern Romantic thin g with 
Italy, from Goethe onwards. 
A salutary reminder of a fas- 
cinating place and people, 
too often overshadowed by 
popular culture's obsession 
with The Mob. 

A n unheralded one- 
off called Between 
ihe Sheets was a 
typical example of 
the serendipity once a Radio 
4 speciality. Kati Whitaker 
looked at beds and then- 
makers, from the Great Bed 
of Ware to beds with stereos 
and cocktail cabinets built 
in. A fine selection of voices 
made up the kaleidoscope; 
good radio - the equivalent 
of TV’s much-shunned (by 
directors) talking heads, and 
none the worse for that It 
all depends on what the 
heads are saying. 

Costing the Earth came as 


a shock. The British are so 
used to being virtuous in 
some environmental respects 
- not blazing away at song- 
birds like the French and 
Italians, for instance - that 
we forget how we can look 
like the dirty man of Europe. 
In an election special the 
politicians contradicted one 
another as usual. I found 
myself unprecedentedly sym- 
pathising with John Glim- 
mer. He gave signs of hating 
the right ideas, not backed 
up by an indifferent govern- 
ment. The Greens have 
made the simplest and best 
political broadcasts, with 
their once-upon-a-time 
approach to the wonderful, 
abundant planet Earth 
which has nearly blown it 
And 1 liked the sober tones 
of the Natural Law Party, 
down to earth even when 
promising tan trie yoga for 
everybody. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON E8 4SA. 

(Charity Ref. No. 231523) 
Since 190a we have shared 
the grief and eased the pain 
of countless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 900 found 
peace with the help of your 
vital gifts. Most of them died 
of cancer - bur so serenely 
that you would hardly know. 
Your concern e as encouraging 
as your generosity and we 
thank you for your Inspiring 

mist. 
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FASHION 


Blooms - rare and otherwise - are all the rage this spring, says Marina Newland 




Rower power 


Top, Blue paeony hair cHp, £16.95, from Johnny Loves Rosie. 

Far right Kenzo's orange and pansy swimming trunks, £45, from Fenwick of Bond 
Street 63 New Bond Street London W 1 (0171-629 9161). 

Turquoise floral baby jacket with heart shaped buttons, £44, from Oflily, 9 Sloane 
Street London SW1 (0171-823 2505). 


When It comes to fashion, "flower power” is the 
buzzword this spring. Mother Nature Is the inspiration 
with everything from bags to belts, sandals to jewellery 
arid hair ties to dresses given a sweet prettiness 
with floral embellishments of every kind. 

The trend was first seen last year on the 
catwalk when designers such as Anna 
Molinari for Bliunarine. Clements 
Ribeiro and Dolce & Gab ban a used 
blooms of every description to signal 
the new soft mood blowing through 
the fashion world The high street has 
followed suit, with virtually every 
name stocking little floral n umb ers 
and every accessory chain selling 
flower-embossed creations. 

House and home have continued 
the trend with floral sheets at 
Ralph Lauren, flower-encrusted plates 
by Christian Lacroix and bloom 


embellished toothbrushes at The Conran Shop. 

On the high street, floral accessories are not hard to find. 
The easiest and quickest way to update any outfit is with 
flowers in the hair. Johnny Loves Rosie is a name to look 
for. Started five years ago by American entrepreneur 
Maryrose Monroe, it specialises in floral hair accessories of 
every kind. The range boasts dips, hair sticks, bobby pins 
and elastics concealed by flowers of every colour, shape 
and size from single-stem elastics to hold a ponytail to 
vibrant posy clips. Alternatively, try any shop which sell s 
silk flowers the wired stems make them ideal for weaving 
into hair. 

On the shoes front, seek out Manolo Blahnik's beautifully 
crafted high-heeled sandals in linen with two rows of 
peonies across the front, Gina's floral print wedge shoes, or 
prada's mules. Sam de Teran offers leather sandals which 
boast a single white daisy at the toe piece, ideal for 
tiptoeing through their natural counterparts, while flip- 
flops at Fenwick’s brandish a floral centerpiece; perfect for 
scrolling by the pool or drifting through the sand. 


Swimwear too is ablaze with floral colour Dip jj 10 
bathing suits of Spain’s Manuel Canovas. mho* tango 
teraSates sarongs, shirts, little dresses and leggings Tor 
the coordinated look. Or try old favourite iunna. • 
startling colour combinations never fail to catch the . « ■ 
BotbCanovas and Kenzo are available at Harvey Nichols 

and Fenwick’s. „ , .. . 

Perhaps you have trouble moving from sombre blacks, 
and navies to a flowery frock you could start by investing 
instead in flowery underwear and bloom from the inside 
out Marks & Spencer has a popular blue floral set, while 
Triumph and Knickerbox are awash with every conceivable 
flowery pattern. Further floral investments can be found in 
Boisvert at 16B Grafton Street, whose French buyer has 
invested in a large stock of exquisite flower-inspired 

lingerie. , . 

Finally, remember that florals may be the last word in 
fashion this summer, but contrary to the usual fickle 
diktats, these florals are perennial and come next summer 


Photographs by Cotin Bean 


Far left, Hand painted silk hirp 
bag, £557, by Carolina Herrera 
from Harrods, Kidgfttsbridge, 
London SW7 (0171-730 1234). 
TuHp satin devort bag, £199, by 
Camilla Ridley (0171-221 7329). 
Enamel hair dip £29, from 
Space NK, 45 Eartftam Street 
London WC2 (0171-379 7030). 
Daisy chain enamel jewellery, 
from £78 for a pair of earrings, 
from Butter & Wilson, 20 South 
Molten Street, London W1 
(0171-409 2955). 

Selection of hair accessories, 
from £7.95, by mail order from 
Johnny Loves Rosie 
(0171 435 0089). 

Delicate pink linen sandal, £300 
for a pair, from Manolo Blahnik, 
49-51 Old Church Street, London 
SW3 (0171-352 8622). 

Eau de Toilette, £11.95 for 30ml, 
from OiGly. 


Beauty 

Everything English 
is coming up roses 

Susan Irvine reckons Jane Austen's heroines set this season’s tone 


S easonal make-up 
trends from the 
catwalks are often 
difficult to wear in 
real life - you need only cast 
your mind back to last 
year’s dolly mixture nails 
and harsh. 1970s eye 
make-up. 

This spring's offerings 
however." come down from 
the catwalk like manna from 
heaven, especially for the 
delicately-tinted. 

If there was ever a year for 
the British woman to get 
fashionable about her 
make-up it Is this one. For 
the new look, basically, is 
English Rose. Think of the 
Jane Austen heroines who 
graced the big screen last 
year, all deny complexions, 
rosebud mouths and glowing 
cheeks. They are the inspira- 
tion for this season's pretti- 
ness. 

Pink is back in a big way; 
pale pink lips, rosy cheeks. 
Eyes are either nude, with 
the lashes well-curled and 
slicked with clear gel mas- 
cara. or else, in the stronger 
version of the new romance, 
smoky with a wash of dark 
blue or black shadow mixed 
with a little of the season’s 
number one must-have prod- 
uct - Vaseline. 

As with summer clothes, 
the key to the new look is 
transparency. The focus in 
make-up is not lips or eyes, 
as usual, but glowing, dewy 
skin and healthy pink 
cheeks. A tiny dot of pink 
blusher blended well into 
the apple of the cheeks is the 
effect to go for. 

The ideal for the skin is 
what the the French call un 
peau d'ange - angel skin. 
Achieve this by priming 
your natural complexion 
with loads of moisturiser. 
working just a foundation or 
concealer into flaws such as 


dark under-eye circles or red 
nostrils and then highlight- 
ing with this season's cult 
product. Lancome's Maqul- 
superbe. 

All-over foundation set 
with powder is out. If there 
is one product to throw out 
this spring, it is powder. For 
once, you want your skin to 
glow, even to shine. 

At its simplest and fresh- 
est. this new romantic soft- 
ness is near-natural. .All you 
need are moisturiser. Maqui- 

Inspiration 
stems from 
dewy 

complexions, 
rosebud 
mouths and 
glowing 
cheeks 

superbe: a hint of blush: 
foundation or a pale camel 
shade on the eye: and lip 
gloss. Matt lipsticks are out: 
a sheen to your pout is in. 

If you feel this lightness of 
touch belies your years, the 
alternative is a stronger col- 
our on lips or eyes - this 
year more than ever, observe 
the rule that says you can't 
have both a strong lip and 
eye. In both cases though, 
the aim is a watercolour 
wash of colour, edges should 
not be defined, even on lips, 
where a smudge or stain of 
colour is besL 

If you go Tor a stronger lip. 
finish with a slick of gloss 
and keep the eye nude or 
just washed with a little of 
the new buff eye colours. If 
your eve is smoky, the most 
modem way to finish the 



look is with nothing more 
than gloss on the lip or use a 
nude lip colour underneath. 

Some make-up artists use 
BeneFit's Lip Plump, which 
is skin- toned, under a crys- 
talline gloss. Nails can be 
left natural or with a pale 
pearlescent tint. 

Key products 

G Moisturiser of the 
moment is Kiebls Ultra 
facial Moisturiser, £14.50. 
For more of a sheen, top 
make-up artist Pat McGrath, 
who has spearheaded the 
new romantic look, uses 
A veda's Miraculous Replen- 
ish er. 

□ For instantly radiant skin 
and eyes, nothing beats two 
Claries products, Beauty 
Flash, £18.50 and Skin- 
Smoothing Eye Mask. £19. 

O Vaseline, from £1.99 - to 
give a sheen across the eye- 
lid. either mixed with a little 
foundation or blended into a 
smoky-toned shadow. It is 
also the world's cheapest Up 
gloss and make-up artists 
sometimes use a little on 
bare collarbones as well. 

□ Maquisuperbe by Lan- 
come. £15. It has tiny gold 
flecks in it which give skin 
an instant, indefinable radi- 
ance that looks natural. Mix 
a little into your foundation 
or moisturiser for an all-over 
glow, or use it as a highligh- 
ter across top of cheekbones 
under eye. and on browbone, 
on collarbones. 

□ Softwear by Helena Rub- 
instein. £19. if you need a 
Uttle caver, use this as con- 
cealer. It is the first founda- 
tion to contain a microfibre 
- a key element in many of 
summer's nude, stretchy 
dresses. It will slip over skin 
like a Praia shift, allowing 
skin to breathe. 

G Pinch Your Cheeks by 


Origins fHarrods). £9. A 
transparent gel - use spar- 
ingly - that gives the most 
natural blush. 

□ Plastic eyelash curlers by 
Creation Life, £3.50. Unlike 
the metal ones, these plastic 
curlers are not torture. 
When you are wearing Uttle 
eye make-up it’s even more 
important to “open" the eyes 
by curling lashes. From 
Screen Face. 34, Powis Ter- 
race, London Wii IJH (mail 
order 0171 221 8289). 

□ Brow and Lash Gel by 
The Body Shop. £3.35. More 
natural than coloured fibre 
mascara, and doubles as a 
good eyebrow groomer. 

□ Effets de Perle. by Dior, 
£29. An eye palette with sev- 
eral shades and shimmers of 
white to use on eyes or as 
highlighter. 

□ Blue Variations, by Shis- 
eido, £18.50. For the smoky 
eye. Looks almost black on 
the palette, goes on navy- 
blue. Pat McGrath mixed it 
with a smear of Vaseline for 
a colourwash of dark, smoky 
navy’ across Uds and round 
eyes at the Prada show. 

□ Rosy lips: there are sev- 
eral great choices this 
spring. Clear gloss: Crystal 
Clear Lip Gloss. £10 by Eliza- 
beth Anlen. Slightly pink- 
tinged. a really pretty effect 
- RoseMist Lip Goss. £12. by 
Aveda. A palette of subtly- 
tinged. iridescent glosses: 
Levres Lumi&re Neon. £27. 
by Chanel - summer's must- 
have. A natural rosy stain: 
liquid Benetint by BeneFit, 
£20 - it also smells of roses 
courtesy of rose essential oil. 
Stockists: Aveda (ring 0171 
410 1667/8 for stockists and 
mail order/. 

BeneFit (from Space NK - 
0171 256 2303 - or Harrods. 
plus mail order). 

Kiehls (Harrods. Liberty and 
Space NK) 
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Not cane nor wicker, it's Lloyd Loom! 


The furniture 
made of paper 
is once again in 
demand, 
reports Lucia 
van der Post 

A lmost everybody 

thinks they know 
what Lloyd Loam 
furniture is - it is 
made of cane that 
is inextricably linked with 
images of the Raj, that 
lurked in the form of a 
laundry basket in many a 
post-war bathroom, and 
even in its most battered 
form somehow conveys an 
easy, unforced vicarage 
ch a rm. 

It is the Lloyd Loom chair 
that used to be the staple of 
grand ocean liners, that still 
furnishes the Royal Box at 
Wimbledon and seems the 
only proper chair to grace a 
conservatory. The odd thing 
is that although it is almost 
universally perceived as 
being made of same farm of 
rattan, wicker or cane, it Is, 
in fact, made of paper, 
twisted according to a patent 
invented by an American 
called Marshall Burns Lloyd 
in 1917. 

Paper alone, needless to 
say. is not enough. It had to 
be first dampened and then 
twisted on to steel wire. This 
combination of the weft of 
the plain paper fibres and 
the warp of the steel-wired 
backed paper gives the 
pieces their rattan-like look 
and their strength. Authen- 
tic Lloyd Loom pieces are 
renowned for their strength 
and durability, and to be 
authentic the frames should 
be made of best quality 
beech. 

At the height of their pop- 
ularity - during the 1920s 
and 1930s - some 10m Lloyd 
Loom pieces were sold on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
When a British company. 
Lusty's of Bromley-by-Bow, 
bought the patent it was an 
almost immediate success 
and was soon promoted as 
“Neither Cane Nor Wicker ~ 
Superior to Either!". At the 
peak of its business Lusty's 
was making about 4,000 
pieces a week. 

In the 1960s and 1970s - 
when interest in modern 
design was riding high - 
Lloyd Loom went out of 
fashion, demand began to 
fall and Lusty’s sadly went 
out of business. Cheap 
imports (using cheap 
wooden frames and some- 
times cane or rattan to imi- 
tate the process) undermined 
the image. But in 1987 an 
entrepreneur called David 
Breese, who had first fallen 
in love with the furniture 
when he sold it on the 
antique market decided to 
try to breathe new life into 


Row of Uoyd Loom upright chaks, ranging from £196 to E2S2 


Left, Zephyr chair with Made or tan leather and out leg base, ©*42. 
Right; Yoyo chair wllh aims and cantilever base, £290 


Canterbury Deluxe Armchair, £362 and round deluxe coffee table, £226. AM by Lloyd Loom of Spalding 


the Lloyd Loom business. He 
discovered that the patent 
had run oat and he couldn’t 
find anybody who would 
Show him the Lloyd Loom 
method - so he was forced to 
take the slow route. It took 
him four hours to taka a 
chair apart and discover how 
it was made. Then he had to 
track down looms on which 
he could weave the paper 
and wire - eventually he 
found three in Ireland which 
he bought for £750. Then 
came the problem of learn- 
ing the manufecturing pro- 
cess. 

For this, Breese persuaded 
a professor in the Textile 
Department at Huddersfield 
University to teach him the 
process. After much trial 
and error a prototype 
chair was produced in a 


garden shed in 1987. 

From that small beginning 
Lloyd Loom of Spading fas 
Breese calls his Ventura) 
now .makes 800 pieces a 
week and he has won. a 
Queen's Award for Exports. 
The range of designs is large 
and traditionalists will be 
happy to know that many of 
the did familiar designs are 
still there. But for modern- 
ists, who believe old tech- 
niques should always be 
harnessed to new ideas. 


Breese has a number of 
up-to-the-minute "new pieces. 

Designer Geoff Hollington 
was brought in to freshen tip 
the range and today there 
are some quite startlingly 
innovative pieces - a series 
of office swivel chairs in dif- 
ferent finishes, an updated 
version of the laundry bas- 
ket, some durable floor-cov- 
erings and lots of small 
accessories (such as lamp- 
shades and bread baskets) 
are in the pipeline. The fur- 


niture comes in a range of 
colours - from white and 
cream to sugar pink, egg- 
yolk yellow, pale blue as 
well as lovely old-fashioned 
conservatory green. 

It would be nice to be able 
to say that prices were lower 
than you would pay for an 
antique version should you 
be lucky enough to track one 
down - alas, the realities of 
modem cost structures (and 
this furniture is still largely 
handmade) mean that it 


costs quite a lot more The 
new office chairs range from 
£232 (for the Yoyo chair with 
metal stackable four-leg base 
in black or tan leather) to 
£595 for the Zephyr chair 
with a swivel base, and 
black or tan leather back 
and seat cushions. 

The new linen basket is 
£210. The floor coverings 
are around £59 a metre 
and in the mare traditional 
range chairs cost around 
£230 each, small tables 


about £375 and a small two- 
seater sofa costs £385. 

■ There is a new showroom 
at Wardentree Lane, Pinch- 
beck. Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
PEU 8SY. OK ( tel: 01775 
712111 , fax: 01775 7612S5) 
where the full range can be 
seen and bought A free bro- 
chure as well as samples of 
fabrics and colours are avail- 
able from the above address. 
Elsewhere the furniture can 
be seen and bought at Otney 
Court Furniture, Osborns 


Court. High Street South. 
Olney Buckinghamshire; 
Jones & Rayner, 24-26 Bad- 
dow Road, Chelmsford. 
Essex; H.West Furnishers, 
112-114 London Road, 
Southend on Sea, Essex: Lan- 
caster House Furnishers. 52 
Wood Street St Armes, Nr. 
Blackpool. Lancashire ; Spec- 
trum interiors. Market Street 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
Channel Islands; and 
Byfords, 90-92 Wit ham, 
Essex. 


Another jewellery number at Chanel 

Lucia van der Post finds Coco's spirit is all-pervading in a new Bond Street bijouterie 


Petronella Wyatt 
runs o f f with 
Imran Khan . 

U THE WOMAN 
CALLED OUT, ‘ELEANOR, 
IT*S THAT Prtnmella ff y att s °** ** 

search of the Goldsmith 

JEMIMY.’ 

Mclior in Putney and 

ELEANOR 

Jemima Sham. Phu 

PULLED AT Other local election 

lunacy. Only tu The 

MY JACKET. Spectator, o«rt today. 

‘DON’T YOU LOOK 
SMART. BUT WHERE’S 
YOUR OLD MAN?’ ** 


An ic& nack far the brow o f^ fevered efe^omte. 


C oco Chanel must 
have been one of 
the great 
life-enhancers of 
her day. Not for her the safe 
or the predictable. Just 
when she had persuaded the 
Paris beau monde that /mre 
Jewels were so much more 
Interesting and chic than 
real - “anybody but anybody 
can wear real” seemed to be 
her message, “but it takes 
real style to jshow off the 
fake" - what did she do? 

She staged an exhibition of 
real jewellery that consisted 
of nothing but gloriously 
real diamnnrig 
She had a bon mot for 
every gesture. “I chose the 
diamond," she said, “because 
it represents the highest 
value in the smallest 
volume." 

Not long before she had 
been denigrating those who . 
had indulged in the real - 
“they might as well tie a 
cheque around their neck”. 
Consistency, dearly, was 
boring. Being adventurous 
was not. 

In tune with the spirit of 
hs founder, the house of 
Chanel, which has a long 
tradition of selling costume 
Jewellery, has just opened a 
sumptuous boutique in New 
Bond Street which will be 
devoted entirely to what the 
French like to call haute 
joaiUerie and what you and I 
would call serious jewellery. 


Here those with aspirations 
to owning the real thing, and 
with a wallet to match, can 
indulge in the whole Coco 
Chanel experience 

The interior of the 
boutique has been designed 
to echo the sumptuousness 
of MQe Chanel's private 
apartment In the Rue 
Cambon - there are 
lacquered Chinese 
Coromandel screens, crystal 
chandeliers, luxurious beige 
suede sofas and sandy beige 
carpets. 

The jewels themselves are 
also unmistakably in the 
spirit of the house of ChaneL 
About half the pieces are 
precise re-editions of the 
jewellery Coco designed for 
the 1932 exhibition of 
diamonds - for instance, 
the comet necklace (with 


mare than 600 diamonds in 
it, none of them precisely 
the same as in any other 
necklace), the price is 
somewhere in the £250,000 
and over region), the 
“Starburst Brooch" ^<1 the 
“Star Ring*. 

Others take favourite 
Chanel thempg (such as 
pearls and quilting or 
vibrant precious and 
semi-precious stones) 
and rework them to 
make modem pieces 
that are nonetheless 
recognisably in the Chanel 
mood. 

While some of the pieces 
are clearly serious jewels for 
the seriously rich, others 
will be affordable to those 
who have bad a small 
windfall, a well-earned 
bonus or just got lucky with 


the building society they 
chose. 

The star diamond earrings, 
for instance, are £1,600 a 
pair, the camellia (as any 
Chanel tan will know these 
are one of the emblems of 
the house) earrings are 
S2J590. “Coco" rings (based 
on one of Coco’s own rings 


and using gold and precious 
and semi-precious stones) 
stari at £2.700 and 
go up up to about £3^00, 
depending upon the stones 
used. 

A chunky gold ring from 
the “Ribbon” collection is 
£720, one from the “Wave” 
collection starts at £700 


while the camellia 
ring is £1,240. Pearls, (of 
which Coco was inordinately 
fond) feature quite heavily 
and a ring using pearls and 
the famous quilting is 
£2,700. 

■ The boutique is open now 
at ITS New Bond Street, 
London Wl. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


mm 


Geode necklace in white gold, 
diamonds, wjpphirea, £350,000 Camcffia rings, onyx e«d white agate, 18-carat gold, from £1,240 I 


For further information, please contact: 

Sue Mathieson in London on 
Tel: +44 171 873 3230 Fax: +44 171 873 3595 
or email: sue.mathieson@ft.com 
or Marzban Patel in India on 
Tel: +91 22 282 4842 Fax: +91 22 282 4889 
or your usual Financial Times representative 


FT Surveys 
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TRAVEL 


T he Trans kei - com- 
plete With Its colo- 
nial definite article 
- has an evocative 
ring about it, but the origins 
of the name are prosaic. It is. 
literally, the land across the 
River Kei - a cue far David 
Lean jokes as you cross over 
the bridge at the border 
which used to separate this 
Xhosa homeland from the 
old South Africa. Now the 
banters are down, and the 
new South Africa is all out 
to promote the delights of its 
wild coast - hence the con- 
version of the east Europe- 
an-looklng concrete pillbox 
border control to a tourist 
bureau. 

Happily, it is largely unat- 
tended. One of the chief joys 
of the region - now part of 
the Eastern Cape Province - 
is that Its beauties remain 
largely unspoilt by the prog- 
ress of western civilisation 
and consumerism. An artifi- 
cial designation as a home- 
land may have been a cyni- 
cal ploy of the apartheid 
years, but it also preserved 
tlie area's character. 

Driving north from East 
London, with Mark Ashurst 
from the FT office in Johan- 
nesburg, we lost the poverty 
of modem townships and 
regained a land of subsis- 
tence farming, friendly 
locals, and immaculately- 
dressed schoolchildren. It 
seems the birthplace of 
Madlba - a Xhosa endear- 
ment allotted to President 
Nelson Mandela and now 
adopted throughout the 
country - also retains much 
of his forgiving, open charac- 
ter. 

We had heard that the 
road to the old Tranakei cap- 
ital, Umtata, passed through 
Qunu (pronounced, like 
Xhosa, with a palatal click 
on the first syllable), the vil- 
lage where Madlba grew up. 
Accordingly, after a night in 
a cockroach-infested country 
hotel at Idutywa, we made a 
dawn run on Qunu. 

It rose romantically 
through river valley mists, 
set on the high veld which 
undulates genteelly towards 
the coast. Here, in the vil- 
lage of characteristic wattle- 
and-daub rondavels (all 
painted turquoise), the 20th 
century's last great hero 
grew up. 

The locals are rather 
guarded about their presi- 
dent's origins; it is perhaps 
too personal a matter for for- 
eigners to come gawping at 
the Mandela homestead. 



Our personal nature reserve 


Philip Hoare feels a sense of resplendent isolation in President Mandela's backyard 


exhibiting as it does his 
humble origins. 

They were much more 
eager to point out Madlba 's 
country retreat an the other 
side of the road, a low bun- 
galow-cum-oompound in yel- 
low brick. From here, just 
before dawn. Madlba sets off 
on an exhausting (for his 
companions) bike across the 
hills, talking all the time, 
surrounded by a phalanx of 
bodyguards (whose services 
the president has only 
recently accepted). 

Mandela's love for the 
place is perfectly under- 
standable. It la an idyllic 
landscape, all rolling bills 
bedecked with spiny, flame- 
coloured aloes. At its centre 


is Umtata. once the head- 
quarters of a corrupt home- 
land adminis tration, HOW a 
fantastically African town, 
bustling and unracist and 
strewn with street-sellers 
purveying anything from 
bootleg trainers to bubble- 
bath in gin bottles. 

Here you need to book 
accommodation for the Wild 
Coast reserves in ancient 
offices lit by flickering emer- 
gency battery lights; there 
are frequent power cuts, and 
the telephone system is 
equally erratic. Do not call 
there on a Saturday, you will 
only find a young man on 
bushfire watch, one ear 
glued to his radio as he tells 
you to return on Monday. 


With the descent to the 
coast and the Indian Ocean, 
the Climate becomes appre- 
ciably hotter. Paw-paw, 
b anana and avocado trees 
take the place of the cacti- 
Hke red spikes of aloes, and 
the earth feels hot and 
damp, and smells the way 
only tropical earth can 
smell. The only settlement of 
any size on the aptly named 
Mid Coast is Port St Johns: 
a haunted old town named 
after the Sao Joao, wrecked 
there in 1552. 

Quite a few human ship- 
wrecks seem to Ik still there, 
not least a small back- 
packing population. There is 
a faded hotel, and an excel- 
lent guest house, and the 



* Per person, per night, based on 2 people shoring 
a double room. ** Opening in May 1997. 

At these prices, 
the weekend can last all week 


When was the las! time you went away for a long weekend? 
You've got no excuse now, because our special Weekend 
rates are available every day of the weak, 
as long as you stay a Friday or a Saturday 
night. Our Super Breakfast buffet Is included 
in the price and up to two children under 
1 8 can stay free in your room, depending 



on available space. Why not make it a break Just for 
yourselves and lake in a shew, sightseeing and some 

shopping? Call us now, but you'll have to be 
quick, availability Is limited at these spedd 
prices. For reservations call 0800 3744 1 1 , 
or non toll- free from any other country an: 

-t-353 1706 0284 


Radisson.tr/CXr 

HOTELS WORLDWIDE 
http://www.rodisson.com 
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whiff of dagga. cannabis, la 
never far away. The view 
from the sub-tropical terrace 
of The Lodge must be one of 
the best in the world: palms, 
white sand, blue sea, all 
framed by picturesque cliffs 
hewn out of basalt. 

Deceptively idyllic, per- 
haps: an inordinate amount 
of seagoing vessels have met 
sticky ends on these rocks, 
and beads and bits of crock- 
ery are still being washed 
ashore from 18th century 
disasters. 

The Agulhas current runs 
southwards along the coast, 
giving strips sailing south a 
10-15 knot headspeed; sailing 
up from the Cape of Good 
Hope is a different proposi- 
tion and accounts for lSth 
century tales of vanishing 
shiploads of survivors, com- 
pletely unable to make It 
back to Cape Town or Dela- 
goa Bay through the lion-in- 
fested and : generally 
unfriendly interior. 

One might as well have 
been an the moan as be cast 
upon these unknown shores; 
the sensible alternative to 
the dangerous trek to a trad- 
ing port was to "go native". 

According to historian 
Stephen Taylor, one Portu- 
guese mariner, found living 
on the coast 40 years after 
being shipwrecked, had a 
wife and children and 
declined to leave his idyll. 
"He spake only the African 
language, having forgotten 
everything else, his God 
Included,” wrote a would-be 
rescuer. 

Hopelessly lost in the 
maze of unmarked and 
impossibly rutted tra de s that 
wind through the hill vil- 
lages that run down to the 
sea, we gave up the idea of 
finding our destination and 
sat to picnic at a deserted 
rocky cove, at which point I 
rather empathised with the 
Portuguese mariner the idea 
of being lost to the world 
seemed inordinately attrac- 
tive In this wild, beautiful 
land. 

The interior may have 
been unfriendly to cast- 
aways, but I cannot believe 
the natives ever were. There 
are only about three sealed 
roads in the whole region. 


and hurtling down treacher- 
ous dirt tracks into the rural 
depths brings you close to 
the reality of life in the old 
Tranakei 

The children and fanners 
we passed seemed to find the 
rare sight of obviously lost 
white people hilarious, and 
our arms ached from recipro- 
cal waving. A few Xhosa 
words and phrases go down 
well: “ Molweni " in greeting, 
“Sq/a buJeUf In thanks: but 
getting the click right to ask 
for the river Xora with a 
dusty mouth is not easy. 

No coastal road links the 
wild coast - for each seas i de 
destination, you must return 
to the Umtata north-south 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 


highway - another reason 
why one of the world’s most 
beautiful coastal regions is 
Still underexploited, save for 
a handful of small resort 
hotels. It is best explored on 
foot; the whole coastline is 
one big hiking freeway. Per- 
mits are required to walk 
through the nature reserves 
- you must walk north to 
south - and water Is avail- 
able at trail huts, sited every 

l2km_ 

To walk the entire wild 
coast would take two weeks; 
we took a softer option. For 
two nights, we stayed at one 
of the few "developed" 
resorts, a low-key collection 
of thatched cottages at the 
mouth of the Umngazi river. 
From there you can take a 
day's hike to one of the most 
southerly mangrove swamps 
in Africa. Having waded 
across a deceptively shallow 
river, we climbed on to the 


sticky mud bank. It was a 
fantastically primeval sight: 
white mangrove trees with 
aerial roots sticking 
bizarrely up out of the grey 
mud, itself potted with a 
thousand drillholes, homes 
to scuttling sesamld crabs. 

Above, the upper branches 
are festooned like nuclear 
Christmas trees with pedant 
mangrove snails, all curled 
UP in their twiriy cone shells 
waiting for the water to 
return. 

They must have had a 
good snigger at us ignorant 
incomers, lounging blithely 
on a grassy knnll with no 
idea that the tide had come 
in. Cast Calls to a passing 
motor; boat were merely 
returned with a friendly 
wave. Having borrowed a 
row boat to rescue ourselves, 
a motorised dinghy contain- 
ing two Baywatch babes 
appeared out of nowhere - a 
surreal sight in this wilder- 
ness. Its bleached blonde 
occupants wondered loudly, 
and with some vehemence, if 
we usually took other 
people’s boats without per- 
mission. Not much one can 
say to that. 

It was a long trudge aback 
home; a Xhosa stinkwood 
staff is recommended far the 
soft going through sand. A 
less welcome acquisition 
were the little black tics 
which bad decided to colon- 
ise my lower stomach and 
other unmentionable parts 
of my body. 

But the best experience of 
the wild coast has to be one 
of the huge nature reserves 
that encompass large tracts 
of the coastline. It took 
nearly a day to get to the 
one at Dwesa, involving 
intricate directions from a 
frock-coated Xhosa with a 
bald head and broken teeth, 
resembling no one so much 
as Marlon Brando in Apoca- 
lypse Now. 

He had heard of Dwesa, 
and rolled the word round in 
his mouth while rubbing the 
folds at the back of his neck. 
His English was Immaculate 
and baroque, as if he had 
learned it in the 18th cen- 
tury: but his directions were 
entirely incomprehensible. 

By nightfall we still were 


not there, driving in the 
pitch-black along unslgn- 
posted gullies, unknown ter- 
ritory to either side. Only 
the fact that the moon and 
stars had suddenly become 
parallel indicated that we 
had ascended high into the 
hills before dropping back to 
the coast 

It is not advisable to drive 
at night. Even the locals 
seemed less amenable under 
the cover of darkness; we 
stopped once for directions 
and found ourselves intrud- 
ing on what was probably a 
muti (witchcraft) ceremony. 

We entertained notions 
that Marlon had set us up 
for a bit of muti sacrifice 
(fresh body parts are one of 
the principal ingredients of 
really successful muti ) L 

At last Dwesa came in 
sight, and having handed 
our official papers to a suspi- 
cious and conspicuously 
armed guard at a barbed 
wire gate, we were shown up 
steep stone steps to a log 
cabin. Only at dawn the next 
morning did we realise it 
was built on Sift high stilts, 
raising us to the level of the 
forest canopy: and that we 
were the only occupants in 
the 3500 hectare reserve. 

It felt rather like being 
kings of one's own country. 
After breakfast in our cabin 
(shared with a pair of 
monkeys who brazenly 
raided our fruit bowl, and an 
unidentified possum-like 
creature which lived under 
the gas cooker), we walked 
along an unpopulated beach 
littered with, jewel-like shells 
(and the odd desiccated baby 
shark), and climbed to Xob- 
ole Point - a good whale and 
dolphin- watching vantage 
point. 

The Wild Coast, its white 
beaches and verdant bays, 
its herds of eland and 
swarms of crab, its deep for- 
ests and shallow rock pools, 
seemed to belong to us 
alone. I only hope that the 
next visitor to that cabin on 
stilts at Dwesa gets that 
same sense of isolation as we 
did, resplendent in our per- 
sonal nature reserve. But 
somehow, I doubt that this 
deserted paradise will stay 
deserted for long. 


Country break / Roger Bray 

A pleasant aftertaste 


H otels close to 
town tell 
awkwardly 
between two 
stools. They are neither a 
short cab ride from the 
theatre nor are they deep 
enough in the country to be 
divorced from everything to 
do with work. This bring 
the commuter belt, there is 
always the uncomfortable 
feeling that you might 
bump Into someone you 
know. Besides, since the 
traffic Is invariably thickest 
over the first few miles, 
why not drive the extra 50 
or so? So it was with The 
Springs at Wallingford, 
Oxfordshire. 

On a good day It would 
take little more tfa™ an 
hour to get there from 
London. It did not really 
feel like going away for the 
weekend. The sense of over- 
familiarity was brightened 


when an acquaintance 
revealed that he supplied 
much of the hotel's wine. 
Drink the Chateauneuf du 
Pape, he advised. 

My reservations were 
quickly dispelled. The 
Springs provided rural 
tranquillity in defiance of 
geography. It also acted as a 
stepping stone to the 
magnificent, windy walking 
country of the Berkshire 
Dawns, which are 
criss-crossed by paths and 
bridleways. 

The Ridgeway 
long-distance path runs 

parallel with the Thames, a 

few yards from the hotel 
door, but we decided to join 
it a short drive away, at 
White Horse Hill, between 
Wantage and Swindon. The 
horse, perhaps cut into the 
chalk during the Iran Age, 
looks like a trademark. 

The impressive 


earthworks of the nearby 
fort, equally ancient, are the 
haunt of kit flyers and 
model aircraft builders. It is 
hard to be alone on the 
Ridgeway, particularly close 
to the parking areas, so we 
branched off quickly. • 

The chalky landscape was 
gloriously empty. We took a 
10-mile circular route, 
descending from Weather- 
cock Hill to Ashdown 
House, commissioned by the 
first Lord Craven In I860 for 
Elizabeth of Bohemia. Neat 
and square, with its green 
dome and avenue of limes, 
it was described by Pevsner 
as “the perfect doll's 
bouse". Then the track led 
us across flat meadows to 
the village of Ashbury and a 
swift pub lunch. 

The Springs turned out to 
be a fine place to ease the 
muscles. A Victorian 
mans ion, built in 1874, it 


was once owned by a 
member of the rock group 
Deep Purple. Hence the 
guitar-shaped outdoor 
swimming pooL Rooms, 
many of which have 
balconies, are all spacious. 
Service was excellent and 
unfussy. The restaurant 
overlooks an ornamental 
lake, fed by the springs 
from which the hotel takes 
its name. We were left with 
a pleasant aftertaste, a 
feeling that this had indeed 
been a proper weekend 
away. 

■ Weekend breaks, in 
executive twin or double 
rooms, cast £85 per night, per 
person ; for dinner, bed and 
breakfast. Tel ■ 01491-836687. 

m Ashdown House is a 
National Trust property, 
open for guided tours on 
Wednesday and Saturday 
between April and the end of 
October. 
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TRAVEL 


Boggle at 
boobies, 
swim with 
sea lions 

Winston Fletcher has some 
tips for touring 
the Galapagos Islands 


T he Galapagos rise 
out of the Pacific 
Ocean about 600 
miles beyond the 
far side of South 
America. That is more than 
16 flying hours away - if you. 
live in northern Europe. 

To be worthwhile, the 
excursion will take about 10 
days and cost more than 
£2,000 (on a package tour), or 
much more (if you want to 
fly in comfort). But if you 
happen to be in Latin Amer- 
ica on business and find 
yourself with some time off 
- perhaps including a week- 
end - you may well be able 
to take in the islands in four 
or five days, for a few hun- 
dred dollars: a delectable 
snack of a holiday on which 
Americans are increasingly 
feasting. 

While I was there, I met a 
senior computer program- 
mer and a space researcher, 
both on tours of duty in 
South America, who had 
grabbed quick furloughs in 
the Galapagos instead of 
returning home. 

For Britons in the vicinity, 
unwilling to endure the mis- 
eries of the tedious traipse 
back to bligbty when they 
have only a brief break 
available, the delights of 
Darwin's inspirational archi- 
pelago make a treat 
The secret is to cruise the 
islands on one of the 80 or so 
small motor yachts that con- 
tinuously tour between 
them. 

Almost all these craft offer 
three and four-night trips. 
They vary in size, and gran- 
deur, the(^mapest taking, six 
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Excuse me, do you dance?: Salty Ughtfoot crabs on the Galapagos 


passengers, the largest no 
more than 20, but they are 
adequately luxurious, princi- 
pally designed for American 
tourists rather than back- 
packers. Most cost about 
$100 (£61.7(0 per day, includ- 
ing food. (There axe bigger 
ships which do short tours, 
but tbedr schedules are nec- 
essarily less flexible.) 

hi order to ply their trade 
the boats have to be licensed 
by the Galapagos National 
Park authorities, which also 
rule that noone can land on 
the 45 environmentally pro- 
tected parts of the islands - 
the parts you will want to 
visit - without being accom- 
panied by an authorised 
guide So you could not go 
wandering off cm your own, 
even if you wanted to. 

It is a wee bit regimented, 
but that is the price of eftec- 
. tive environmental preserva- 


tion. Unlike the other mam- 
mals on the fatamte, human 
brings cannot be trusted to 
behave properly when let. off 
the leash. The upside is that 
whichever vessel you sail on. 
you will find a multilingual 
guide, most (if not all) of 
whom really know their 
plants and animals. Some 
have been guiding tourists 
for a couple of decades, oth- 
ers are much younger, but 1 
did not hear a single visitor 
grumble that their allotted 
guide was either incompe- 
tent or unhelpful: much the 
reverse. 

Contrary to rumour, after 
having allowed the islands 
to be desecrated for centu- 
ries, the authorities are now 
doing an admirable environ- 
mental and ecological job. 
People have warned that you 
need to hurry, as it will all 
soon be destroyed by the 


lava-flow of tourism. 1 do not 
think that is true. The 
islands are now well pro- 
tected. The total number of 
annual tourist $ is strictly 
controlled, the numbers that 
can land at any one time are 
similar ly regulated, you will 
see little or no litter, the 
beaches are spotless, the 
paths carefully marked and 
the animals safeguarded. 
The only reason to rush is 
that it is so enchanting 
when you get there. 

The Galapagos are part of 
Ecuador, and for business 
trippers the only way in is 
via an internal flight, from 
Quito or Guayaquil (Getting 
there by sea is much slower, 
«nd there are no direct 
flights from anywhere rise.) 
Having to enter and leave 
via Ecuador naturally atten- 
uates the journey - unless 
you- happen to be there 


already - but the cruise 
companies make things as 
easy as possible by timing 
the arrivals and departures 
of their boats to coincide 
with local aircraft schedules. 
Flights are pretty basic - 
forget the champagne and 
the gourmet menus - but 
they only take about an 
hour. 

Unless you are an indefati- 
gable naturalist and orni- 
thologist, three or four days 
are sufficient to see most of 
what the islands have to 
offer. And even if, like me, 
you are neither a naturalist 
nor an ornithologist, what 
the islands have to offer is 
bewitching. 

You will be able to swim 
with chummy sea lions, to 
tiptoe between sleepy igua- 
nas, to socialise with pen- 
guins, tortoises and turtles. 
Spy whales spouting and dol- 


phins jumping, watch peli- 
cans, wingless cormorants, 
frigate birds and colourfully- 
footed boobies go diving for 
their lunch, and learn 
enough about the sex lives of 
animals to keep an entire 
News of the World editorial 
team busy for months. 

It had . never occurred to 
me that so many of evolu- 
tion's c r ea tures enjoy mat- 
ing in such colourful and 
creative ways. By compari- 
son, Homo sapiens' bedroom 
antics, even at their wildest 
and weirdest, are humdrum. 

You will never get closer 
to stranger creatures - so 
remember your camera, but 
do not lug loads of clothes. 
The animate do not care, and 
nor win the other holiday- 
makers. 

And do not expect to 
spend much time lazing 
about. Communing with 


nature is hard work. The 
boats sail to each new desti- 
nation overnight and your 
guide will usually have you 
up with the dawn, because 
that is when it is coolest 
(The islands straddle the 
Equator, but do not get 
unbearably hot) You will 
frequently trek for several 
hours, morning and after- 
noon. But if you are sand- 
wiching your trip in between 
endless stressed-out manage- 
ment meetings the change 
will be better than a rest 

Exactly what you see will 
depend on exactly when and 
where you go. On a three- or 
four-day tour you will only 
be able to take in either the 
southern islands or the 
northern islands. Given the 
choice, 1 would go for the 
south where the terrain is 
more varied and attractive. 

Indeed the scenery, which 


Hotel H>R«ng Aeon Urary 

is rarely favourably men- 
tioned because a lot of it is 
volcanic and rather bleak. Is 
altogether more appealing 
than most travel writers 
imply. Perhaps it was just a 
case of low expectations 
being over-fulfilled - but 
even if so, the end result was 
a surprise. 

Visiting nature reserves is 
a bit like visiting gardens. 
They are always either at 
their best the week before, 
or will be perfect if you come 
back in a fortnight. However 
the diversity of Galapagos 
wildlife is so great that there 
is bound to be some action, 
whenever you go. Equally, 
unless you go again and 
again, you are bound to miss 
lots. We missed the flamin- 
gos and albatrosses, saw 
only one tortoise and a hand- 
ful of hawks. But we shall 
return. 
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HOTEL LOS MONTEROS 


“Escapeto Golfers’ Paradise’ 

From £56 (11,800 Pta».) + 7 % VAT 

per person In double room 
Includes duunpagpe buffet b wnl d lw t 

Private Beach Club * 4 Swimming Pools * 

3 Gourmet Restaurants * 4 Bars * Live Musk * 

10 Tenuis Courts * 5 Squash Courts * 
ENJOY FREE GOLF at «ur 18-hole 
championship course RlO REAL, considered 
one of the four best coarses fa Marhella. 
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Tailor-Mod* Safaris 


i^SwaSqps saHodgB. faadtent 
game viewing with top guides in open 
vdtehs.baais,onfootorbacsebadu 
Light aircraft transfect a speciality. 
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JOiNT VENTURE IKAVBLPLC 430.4S4 
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MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 


MAURITIUS 

♦+♦ 

SEYCHELLES 

Contact the Specialist for 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 

01618657275 

I A8TA77S54 ATOL3201 


NEW ZEALAND 


fbr the widen j 
range of details on? 
the hcotiy lodges. 4 

fe TRAVEL PORTFOLIO < 

CjarockBi* ■* a**- *■— 2 
the He* Zealand 
te experta, cell 017*4 


ITALY 


ZOIBABWE, SOJh Abies, Nvnftta. SH- 
driva, sabris ft knaginBtiwo tater-made 
taoUqe Call for a brochure or aqtart 
advice. Cectatmg Southern African 
Trawl OT81 9*1 1717. AfiTA V7S98 
ATOL3748 


YACHTING 

MEDITERRANEAN 
YACHT CHARTER 

| Luxury crewed yactas in th e60ft- 
200ft nmgB of the way highest 

calibre throughout the 
MeditaTanein * troridwide. 
Raies from approx USS 10,000 
wklyM eOtttS. 

Occur Yachts Limited 
Colette Court, 125 Skanc Street 
London SW1X9AU 
TH 0171 7309962 
Fax 0171 8248691 

rofMYBA 


. A unique saiecifon of Cbnatc 
Hotels, eanw Rasanras and 
Charming Homes & Gardens. 
Ftp-driM whh direct flights to Durban, 
Capa Town, Johimetorag, Karan 
South African Affair atol zsm 
S n Humbott Hoad. London VVS8QH 


0171-381 5222 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

ZIMBABWE, KENYA, BOTSWANA, 
NAMIBIA. TANZANIA 
BMRMMRWBUtlCBGBt 

cotnnxy booses, cab hoe 

ttewAbtanwiA. 

CJ dr op«ta far kntWa wnl nta. 

00171 383 2773 


VIETNAM 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


A 12 Day Visit to Ecuador and the Islands of the Galapagos 

ABOARD THE FIRST CLASS EXPEDITION SHIP VOLASIS 


T he islands of the Galapagos 
are special in so many 
ways - a veritable Eden. 

Largely unspoilt by 
development, a place where 
fascinating and diverse 
wildlife is both abundant and 
fearless of man. Here you can 
swim with dolphins and 
Galapagos penguins, the most 
northerly penguin in the 
world, walk amongst the giant 
tortoises, watch the basking 
Marine Iguanas and be 
fascinated, by the rare and 
exotic bird-life which includes 
26 endemic species. 

The ideal way to explore the 
Galapagos is by sea and our 7 nighr 
exploration cruise aboard the Awzris 
offers a comprehensive itinerary and a 
wonderfully comfortable air-condi- 
tioned base. Accommodating just 80 
passengers, the Moris is large enough 
to operate in remote environments in 
comfort, yet small enough to enter 
porn and narrow inlets inaccessible to 
laigffr ships. She carries a Deet of 
motorised landing craft called Zodiacs, 
which can be launched at a moments 
notice and allow us to land on remote 
and out of the way beaches with great 
ease. In addition Maris has her own 
glass-bottomed boat, making the 
undersea world accessible to all. 

On board then: is a wide choice of 
invitmg public areas including the 
Observation Lounge, where most 
evening? passengers rather for a 
briefing or recap on the day with the 
expedition team and gurit naturalists. 



In addition there is an excellently 
stocked library and spacious and 
comfortable deck areas. The Lookout 


Paint is always popular; offering as it 
does excellent bird’s eye views and 
nearby the Bridge is open to all as the 
vessel operates an ‘open bridge’ policy. 

FWoris has a fine reputation as a top 
notch expedition ship and nowhere is 
this more true than in the attractive 
dining room. The galley, only having 
to prepare food for a maximum of 
eighty passengers, is able to produce 
delicious meals which are served ■ 
leisurely in a single sitting. 

All the cabins have outside views, 
are well planned and offer all you 
could require for the cruise. 

The atmosphere is relaxed and 
informal. There is no need for dressy 
clothing of any kind, even for dinner. 
The small complement of like-minded 
travellers encourages a spirit of 
camaraderie and a sense of shared 


adventure. The guest and 
local onboard naturalist 
contribute enormously to 
your understanding of this 
world in microcosm. 

DEPARTURE DATES 
1997/8 
September 18 
October 9, 23 
November 6, 20 
December 18 
January 15, 29 
February 5 

Prices per person stan from 
£2399 for a two bedded 
cabin on 'A 1 Deck to £3195 
for a deluxe cabin on the Upper Deck. 

Sole occupancy ofa 
double cabin from £3989. 

Price Includes: Economy class air travel 
London to Quito and Guayaouil id London, 
charier Bights to and from Kama, 3 nights, 
hotel accommodation in fast dass hotels on 
full board except for lunch an day 2, 7 rughu 
aboard the Aritiru on fall board, shore excur- 
sions. Galapagos Notional Park Entry fees, port 
dturaes ana service (ones, enmnaonui Quito, 
transfer, expedition Leaden namraKsi guides, 
one year's memberehlp to the Galapagos 
Conservation Trust, UK departure ux. 

Not included: Travel insurance, lunch on day 
2, arrpoir taxes, tips m ship's crew and local 
guides. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

Please telephone 0171-109 0376 

(7 days a week during office houts). 
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1 1 CHARLES STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON Wlx 8LE 
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Srth ol Roma. Ttf 0l« «7 9018 
FtoeOWl 747830 


r LVXURF CHEWED YACHTS 

The finest crowed yachts 
worldwide. All yachts & crews 
known to us. Exquisite cruising, | 



Vietnam Travel 


Specialists 

in 

lailor-made 
Travel 
Throughout 
Vietnam, 
Cambodia 
and Laos 


For all year tndhridni 
requroaeus call 01494 674 456 


LOW COST 
FLIGHTS 

USA, Canada 
Australia, New Zealand 
South America, Caribbean 
Far East, Middle East, Africa 

* Economy Class * Business Class * First Class 
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MALLORCA 
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USA 


AMBRICA lor Independant TravoUats. NEW ENGLAND FREE Advtsoiy 8 
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Spain’s answer to 
Jurassic Park 


B rainless boneheads 
have not always 
flocked to Beni do rm. 
Around 250m years 
ago. they plumped for 
Rioja, west of Barcelona, instead. 
Now, they even have a special 
waymarked walking and driving 
trail named after them, the newly 
opened La Ruta de las Dinosau - 
rios. It is Europe's version of 
Jurassic Park. 

Rioja wine Is one Spain's best- 
known products but, as a region. 
La Rioja is largely ignored. Even 
in summer the tiny airport of 
Zaragoza is deserted. The region 
offers much. From walks along 
the Clcados and Ebro rivers, val- 
ley walks along the Oja and 
Alhama, which are also good 
trout fishing rivers, to the high 
mountain walks of La Demande. 
Accommodation is excellent with 
plenty of inexpensive rural 
houses offering bed and breakfast 
as well as inns, paradors and 
hotels. Perhaps the best base is 
Amedillo and the Hotel Balhefro 
with its thermal spa. 

Here you can be Lovingly 
degrimed, detoxified and revived 
in a mud bath and emerge from 
its springs tauter than taut, your 
Silhouette spectacularly - if only 
temporarily - refined to face 
another day on the mountain 


tops following in the footsteps of 
dinosaurs and taking a siesta in a 
dinosaur’s bed. 

La Rioja, centred on Logrofio 
between Bilbao and Zaragoza, 
has one of Europe’s best collec- 
tion of ichnites, or fossilised dino- 
saur footprints. The best "beds” 
are at Los Cayos near Cornago 
finri above the village of MuniBa. 
The hueUas, or footprints, stretch 
20 yards and belong to a birdlike 
dinosaur. The bigger dinosaurs - 
stegosaurus, trlceratops, tyranno- 
saurus and brontosaurus - 
inhabited Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Canada. Spain's other 
dinosaur sites are at Asturias, 
Cantabria. Castellon, Soria and 
Burgos. 

At first the shepherds who dis- 
covered the tracks thought they 
were left by the horse of the 
Apostle Saint James or a gigantic 
lion. Some believed they were 
proof of a visit from outer space. 
Some still believe they are 
caused by too much red wine 
during the day. 

Only in 1974 did experts from 
Madrid University’s paleontology 
department identify them as 
dinosaur tracks. Trfdactylate or 
three-toed prints are the most 
common and correspond to bi-ped 
herbivorous omithods and car- 
nivorous sauropods. 


Iberdrola, Spain's largest 
national electricity company 
after the state-controlled Endesa, 
has been responsible for sponsor- 
ing excavation and maintenance 
work on this part of Spain’s heri- 
tage and for building the dino- 
saur route. The prints at Los 
Cayos are 1 ft long and 18in 
across and are thought to be an 
accurate indication of the shoe 
size of a megalosaurus. La Rioja 
used to be a primordial swamp 
delta. The dinosaur made a deep 
Impression. 



T he unique “Dinosaur 
Trail" takes you on a 
two-day circular route 
around the villages, 
countryside and dinosaur beds of 
La Rioja Baja Gravalos, Igea. 
Navalsaz, Poyales, En cisco, San 
Vicente and fierce. It will also 
lead you to Arnedo with its Moor- 
ish hermit caves. It is some of the 
most exhausting bed -hopping 
imaginable. 

The Rioja long-distance path 
covers the hi gh mountain range 
in eight sections and is only for 
the fittest Leaving from Ezoaray. 
the path goes to Cornago crossing 
the principal valleys. You pass 
the San Millan monastery and 
walk down into the beech woods 
of Najerifla. Yuso monastery is 


“■ detour too. 

7-ine route begins at Fuen- 
ends via San Sasesio 
81 H At the end of June the 
towiu a -war of wines” in 
whicleryone bombards each 
otherjth wine and gets 
drend jg ^ different grape 
vanetif local dnlos, clor- 
e * es 1 blancos. It is a 
detergent salesman’s 
“Sbtm Local cooking is 
divided riverside and moun- 
tam com ^ local speciality is 
^on vines hoots. Rioja 
is also go or vour sugar levels 
wi Sx ta ?* s (aPPi® 8 cooked in 

milk) Sot arzipan, Arnedo’s 


fardeltfo s.iond stuffed past- 
ries avaiLa Werywhere . 


Other roifcdude "The Way 
to Santiago' « Way to Compos- 
tela” which to ^ ut h cen- 
tury pilgrim tg ^ takes you 
past countltjhrines, Gothic 
portals, meffii castles and for- 
tresses and iasteries. Rioja 


has enough Aragon brickwork to 
keep the culturally minded .con- 
tent and enough sun to please 
poolside poseurs. 

The children will enjoy what is 
an outdoor natural history theme 
park. Giant fibreglass dinosaurs 
roam the hillsides along the 
route and, If you can get up their 
tails and on to the head, the 
views are marvellous. Sadly, for 
many, the diamyi of visiting the 
Spanish coast may have died 
long ago, but the Spanish seaside 
as a holiday destination is not 
yet extinct. The sea is still worth 
going to even it has now moved 
halfway up a mountain. 

■ For further information about 
Rioja’s Dinosaur Route, contact 
Spanish National Tourist Office, 
57-58 St James Street London 
SWIA ILD. Tel: 0171-439 090L 

■ Iberia flies from London to 
Zaragoza direct (0171-418 1209 j. 


Kevin Pilley 


Potent power of 
pink purchasing 


T he pink pound - or pink 
dollar, or pink peseta - 

has such potent 
purchasing power that 
businesses the world over are 
vying for a share of the gay and 
lesbian travel markets. 

Stephen Coote, organiser of 
last weekend's Freedom Fair 
1997, a travel and leisure expo in 
London that catered specifically 
to gays and lesbians, says the 
total UK gay and lesbian 
consumer market Is “estimated 

tO be WOTtb a wriniwimw of £ 6 bu, 

and attracts huge interest from 
big travel and tour companies". 

Figures quoted by Coote 
indicate that 79 per cent of the 
UK’s gay community take two or 
more overseas holidays pear year. 

Where to go? No doubt the gay 
grapevine is constantly 
a-tremble with hints and tips. 
But you can pick up plenty of 
vibes from the relevant 
brochures and leaflets, just as 
you can from those dealing with 
straight travel. 

For example, most gay-friendly 
hotels also welcome straights. 
But seme places are only for 
gays. If you booked into the 
Villas Blancas, near 
Maspalomas, Gran Canaria, for 
example, you might want to be 
confident that your pecs and abs 
were worth baring. Its leaflet, 
which says its hospitality is 


exclusively for gay men, shows 
baxe-bottomed beefcakes at 
poolside who might splash water 
in your face. If they felt Mke it 

The American gay cruise 
charterer RSVP says ft “always 
charters Jan] entire ship so that 
we can create a cruise vacation 
tailor-made for gays and 
lesbians”. If has a June 21-28 
cruise starting at Tilbury, near 
London, and finishing In Le 
Havre, and a June 28-July 3 
Bailing starting in Le Havre and 
finishing is Dover. 

According to London travel 
company. In Touch H oli d a ys, 
Europe’s longest-established 
gay-destination resorts are 
“going just as strongly as ever", 
so its brochure covers Gran 
Canaria, Mykonos, Ibiza, Sitges. 
Palma, the Algarve and Turkey, 
as well as Florida and Prague. 

A similar 'brochure is on offer 
from London company 
Sensations, which claims to be 
the US's No.l gay holiday 
company. If you want “total 
discretion”. Sensations says it 
will produce gay-holiday 
documentation on paperwork 

headed Pineapple Holidays, a 
mainstream travel operator of 
which Sensations is a division. 


Michael 

Thompson-Noel 
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Abercrombie & Kent Trams! 



Travel to Africa with Abercrombie 
A. Kent and you travel with the experts. For 
30 years we have been creating holidays 
suited to your needs and aspirations, not 
ours. 

Brochure V : 0171 559 8500 


Reservation « : 0171 730 9600 


5/. Kitts Nevis 


In' o i s i . a s ns One p a r a d i s e 



Sl Kitts & Nevis are one of the Caribbean* best 
kept secrets. Superb sandy beaches, elegant 
plantation houses and tropical rain forests, 
fly Cahdomm Airways London Gataick 
to St But wm-stop. 


7^^ 


For further inlbnnaticu 

Tel: 0171 376 0881 
Fax: 0171 937 6742 
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"An elegant five star hotel of uncompromising 
character and charm located in tropical landscaped 
gardens on the shore or Paphos on the 
Mediterranean island of Cyprus.” 

In 1997 The Anna belle win be celebrating the 
long and established history of Cypriot wine. 
Please contact : 


IHhNCSiMKhOEIS 
Tel: 0181 343 4244 Fax: 0181 343 0663 
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EUROPE 




ELEGANT RESORTS OF 
EUROPE 

Our 136 page collection of the very best luxury 
resorts and romantic hideaway hotels in Italy. 
Spain. France, Portugal. Cyprus, Morocco and 
Ireland includes 16 pages of city breaks, luxury 
sailing, a choice of golf resorts and the Orient 
Express. 

Call 01244 897 777. 


7. 


CARIBBEAN 

EXPRESSIONS 



Holidays to some or ihe finest hotels in the 
Caribbean including, romantic plututioa 
bouses, hideaway island resorts apd 
sophisticated hoick of quality, offering you 
seclusion, superb settings and charming 
service. Our hotels include Sandy Lane, 
Cobblers Cove. Cap Juiuca. Nisbci Plantation 
and the Inn at English Harbour. All our 
holidays are tailor-made by die directors of 
Expressions io suit your wishes. l AJOt 3076) 
Caribbean Expressions: 9171 431 2131 




GIBRALTAR 


THE MEETING PUCE OF CONTINENTS 

Gibraltar ia rich in heritage and tucuurmg hinny. 
Thu Jewel In Ihe Mediterranean haakuw In rotate amt 
unrounded by dear woaen. is the idunuie VxaUeu lor a 
*on birak or tone awaited Holiday to die urn. 
RwyonrRtEE IWiGSnlBrHoGday Broduc.plcan:anwc 

ttbrahm-Toift-iO Board 

Arandcl Great Cvort 
1 79 Strand. London WC2R l£H 
Tettpbane: *44 171 830 #777 
Facsimile: *44 171 M0 MU 
E-mail: gMaudwt^aoLNaa 


How can you 
see the best of 
Australia in just, 
one holiday? 



Visit South Australia. 

Oner you've read our co mp r eh ensive 
guide, you’ll see why! 4 
for your Bee copy caft 


0990 673 082 


South Australian Tourism Commission 


AA 

TRANS Rjs LIMITED 

the leading India spa ^ bMliays 
offering 

* Escorted group© 

* Thun for i nd epem r|V ff] er3 

* Tutor-mode bolidi 

* Guest lecturer Ijajy Wade-Grey. 
MA (Oxou) 

Fax: 0181) 5327 

or write to Trans Indus H u* Pavonem. 

Popes tone. Ealing^ 4^ 

AflTA VQ705 ATOL3429 



EXPLORE WORLDWIDE 

Small group exploratory holidays 

Adventure lours, wlkJBfe safaris, 
mountain wafts a treks, trtbtt nooountors, 
sail treks, seatreks and river Journeys. 
Choose front 8 days to 5 weeks. Europe, Middle 
East, Africa, Asia, Australasia, Americas _ 


For 104 page colour bmcflura contact 
Expiont WoridwMo (FT), Aldershot, GUT1 1LO 
01252 3441 B1 (24 hra) ATOL/A1TO Bonded 


Okavango 
JOU lS^5AfARJS 


Simply the best for tailored holidays to: 

Botswana 



Zambia & 
Malawi 
Mozambique 

Namibia & 
Zimbabwe 

South Africa 
Tanzania 


Tel: 0181 343 3283 Fax: 0181 343 3287 

See oar website: http://www.akflrango.CQin 
r§§J Gadd House, Arcadia Avenue 
HI London N32TJ 
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TRAVEL BROCHURE GUIDE 

ORDER FORM 


Plca&e tick the appropriate box for the travel brochures you would like to receive, enter your own name and address and then send or fax this 
coupon to the address shown. Replies must be received no fcuer than 7 June 1997. 


1 . 

Abercombie & Kent 

□ 

5. 

Than ox Hotels 

□ 

9. 

Explore Worldwide 

□ 

2 , 

St Kins & Nevis 

□ 

6 . 

Elegant Resorts - Europe 

□ 

10 . 

Okavango 

□ 

3. 

Gibraltar 

a 

7. 

Caribbean Expressions 

□ 

11 . 

Caribbean Connection 

□ 

4. 

South Australian Tourism 

□ 

8 . 

Trans Indus 

□ 

12 . 

Indian Ocean Connection 

□ 







13. 

Africa Connection 
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Financial Times Holiday ’97. Department FT02, 1 Upcott Avenue. Barnstaple, EX31 IHN. FAX:- 01271 328 422 


The information you provide will he held by the Financial Times and may he used to keep you informed of FT products and by otter selected companies for 
trailing list purposes- The FT is registered under the Data Protection Act I9£4. Financial Tones. Number One Southwark Bridge. Lcmdou SEI 5HHL- Please lick 
this bos it' you do not wish to receive any further information from toe FT Group or companies approved by the FT Group. □ 
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FLY CONCORDro 
BARBADOS 

* July * Aug 

(n around 4 hours, you could ba^g 
in one of our exclusive hotels in 
Spedal 7 night packages flying C^jg 
one way from £2^46pp 

BOOK NOW FOR WIN! 

Call Caribbean Connection n on 

01244 329556 

rrc LTD ASTA V235S ATOL2786 


12 



SUMMER VALUE 
MAUITIUS & THE SEYCHELLES 


Discover oar portfolio featuring the 
most exclusive hotels in there 
bcatiful islands, now from 
£989 pp. 


BOOK NOW FOR WINTER 

For personal service tod a brochure can 
Indian Ocean Connection now on 
01244 400997 

JTC LTD. ABTA V2339 ATOL 2746 



AFRICA CONNECTION 
* South Africa * Zimbabwe 
■ Botswana * Zambia * Malawi 


Discover our portfolio featuring the most 
exclusive hotel* and holidays in Southern 
Africa from elegant hands and charming 
country lodge? to deluxe rail journeys and 
luxury safaris. 

For personal service and a brochure 
call Africa Ctmecticna now on 


Call 01244 400995. 

ITC UP! ATOL 3786, ABTA VU59. 
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TRAVEL / MOTOlNG 


Berlin: ready to take ts rightful place 

John Westbrooke wonders where all the people ha)g° ne in the heart of this historic city 


B erlin is ready to 
become a Gross- 
stadt - a great 
city - of Europe 
once again. But 
when you come up from the 
uncompromisingly named 
Stadtmitte - centre of the 
town - underground station, 
you look around and think; 
Where is everyone? 

You are os Gendannen- 
markt. an elegant little 
square with matching 
churches at each end and a 
concert hall on one side. A 
couple of blocks away is 
Unter den Linden, the grand 
imperial avenue erf eastern 
Berlin and supposedly the 
heart of the new, unified 
city. But it is as empty of 
people as in the drab days of 
the Berlin Wall, when Gen- 
dannenm&rkt itself was a 
fenced-off ruin. 

There are attractions all 
around. Galeries Lafayette 
has opened its first depart' 
ment store outside France. 
There is a Planet Hollywood 
(star exhibits; Fred Flints- 
tone’s number plate and a 
foot-long raisin from Honey, 
J Shrunk the Kids). The won- 
derful collections of Museum 
Island, pillaged from Per- 
gamon and Babylon, are 
within five minutes' walk. 

My host, the Four Seasons 
hotel, is newly opened on a 
former car park next to the 
square, unprepossessing out- 
side but lavish and welcom- 
ing within. It is full, and so 
in due course will be the 
other five-star hotels 
planned for the neighbour- 
hood; but the streets around 
are still deserted. Why? 

This is indeed the historic 
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Craning to see the view, the ‘quadriga’ statue on top of the Brandenburg gate 


heart of Berlin: when Stalin 
carved off the Soviet sector, 
he took the best bits. But it 
was not a residential area, 
and although prop er ty prices 
have fallen from the heights 
of a few years ago it is still 
too expensive to attract a 


community of ordinary Ber- 
liners. The big hope is that 
when the government moves 
back from Bonn In 1999, it 
will bring high rollers with 
it, civil servants and diplo- 
mats with other people's 
money to spend. Until then. 


it seems doomed to lac 
streetlife that goes 
really great cities. 

In preparation, mi 
east Berlin has 
building site. Aroi 
Brandenburg Gate at/ 
of Unter den Linden,/ 


buildings are rising to echo 
their pre-Wall predecessors; 
the Hotel Adi on is being re- 
invented on its old site, and 
the British embassy will be 
next door. 

At Checkpoint Charlie - 
where western visitors once 


queued to change unrefun da- 
ble hard currency so they 
could walk across for a 
glimpse of the cobblestoned 
streets of communism - a 
complex of snazzy American 
office blocks is near comple- 
tion and the Hairpoint Char- 


Joftn VMw»QoU 

lie salon is already open. 

At Potsdamer Platz 
nearby, the redevelopment Is 
so vast that I counted 45 
cranes before giving up. Ber- 
lin’s water table is high; 
Dutch divers vanish Into the 
flooded foundations to lay 


Motoring 

Within an Ace 
of the Cobra 
striking back 

John Griffiths monitors sports car builder AC’s 
epic struggle to keep its place in the fast lane 
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tk lan Lubinsky, pul- 
f\ led over by the 
police while driving 
L A his growling two- 
eater, was asked which kit 
ar maker had produced his 
eplica of the famous AC 
'obra. Lubinsky was not 
mused. The car was the 
enuine item. Lubinsky 
hould know. After lengthy 
egotiations with the receiv- 
re he now owns not just the 
ar but the company - the 
IK's oldest car maker. 

“The trouble is, no one 
g ems to know AC is still in 
roductlon," complains 
ubinsky, a 38-year-old 
outh African-born entrepre- 
eur, whose Nasdaq-qooted 
ride Automotive car leas ing 
roup is the vehicle through 
rfaich he acquired a unique 
ortion of the UK’s motoring 
eritage. 

AC Cars, located on the 
rooklaads industrial estate 
l Surrey, just a stone’s 
arow from some of the 
ankfng that still survives 
-om the historic motor rac- 
lg circuit, is a true veteran 
f the European motor 
ndustry. 

It was founded in 1901 and 
as produced a wide range 


of cars, from upmarket 
saloons and tourers in the 
be tween-wars period to thou- 
sands of uniformly pale blue 
three-wheelers for invalids, 
under contract to the UK 
government. 

The Cobra sports car, at 
one time distributed by tem- 
porary majority shareholder 
Ford through its network of 
North American dealers, is 
probably its best-known 
product - and its most con- 
troversial A coupe version 
prepared for the 1964 Le 
Mans 24-hour race was 
clocked at 183mph on the 
ML I13mph faster than the 
motorway speed limit intro- 
duced - not wholly coinci- 
dentally - some months 
later. 

In recent years, however, 
AC has struggled to stay cm 
the road. In March last year 
it crashed, with debts of 
around Rim. 

Much of the problem was a 
failure to bring into produc- 
tion a new car, the Ace. after 
investments totalling ElOm 
by AC’s then owner Auto- 
kraft, controlled by Brian 
Angliss. The British entre- 
preneur had acquired the 
company in partnership with 


Ford in 1987, until the rela- 
tionship soured and Ford 
pulled out in the early 1990a 

“But there was another 
problem which was immedi- 
ately apparent," says Lubin- 
sky. “There was an aircraft 
collection; there was a 
motorcycle co l lection. Every- 
where on the office walls 
there were pictures not of 
cars hut of aircraft. In busi- 
ness terms, it was clear that 
the eye had been well off the 
ball." 

Two Tempest fighter air- 
craft from the second worid 
war have been sold. There Is 
an offer in an the Hawker 
Hurricane. Other Irrelevant 
bits and pieces are also 
being sold, further to offset 
the £5.5m cash paid for AC's 
assets to the Price Water- 
house receivers. The pic- 
tures have all been replaced 
by others showing AC’s care. 
“It's what we do," says 
Lubinsky, with satisfaction. 
It is, however, what AC 
nearly did not 

With AC's creditors bay- 
ing, Lubinsky was last year 
obliged to feed the receivers , 
with advance funds for sev-j 
eral months to keep the 
Cobra in production while 


/the new AC Ace la contracted In the time h o n o ur ed way 


deal 

con 


being nursed to a 
on. Now, with 
staff at work and 
the £90,000 bespoke 
moving towards the 
a-year mark, Lubin- 
the company is 
ready to strike 
the market 
•scale specialist car 
however, is one of 
xxrld's most notorious 
for soaking up, with- 
trace, luge amounts of 
hope und enthusiasm, 
feed, AC’s ME 3000, a pre- 
ssor to the Ace, was 
off to a group of senior 
Ford chiefs a decade 
including former Ford 

Europe rhairman James 
ilongo. Despite ail their 


expertise their company cre- 
ated to build it, Ecosse, 
quickly foundered. 

Lubinsky insists that with 
AC itself things will be dif- 
ferent Unlike many special- 
ist car ventures, “we have 
the advantage of a decent 
brand; one that is currently 
undeveloped but which - 
unlike some others - has not 
been mutilated". 

That certainly applies with 
the Cobra, which has a small 
but long-established global 
following. Commercially, 
however, Lubinsky has his 
main hopes pinned on at last 
bringing into production a 
fully developed version of 
the Ace. 

If that goes according to 


plan, nest year will see pro- 
duction of 100 units of the 
Ace, a luxury sporting car 
pitched in price between Jag- 
uar's XK8 and Aston Mar- 
tin's DB7. By the end of the 
decade. Lubinsky suggests, 
production could be 
approaching 500 a year, with 
the car on sale in North 
America, the world's biggest 
single market for luxury 
sporting cars. 

With its Ford V8 eng i n e , 
bodywork crafted in alumin- 
ium and an interior for 
which more than one cow 
forsook its hide, the Ace 
is a big step removed from 
the glass fibre-based 
methods which form the 
basis of much of the small 


specialist car industry. 

Lubinsky insists, also, that 
the Ace will get a head start 
in the marketplace in terms 
of image- ‘‘Take the Lexus 
[Toyota's luxury saloon]," he 
says. “That lacks im age in 
the way that Mercedes, Jag- 
uar or BMW has image, and 
will still take many years to 
acquire it. With the AC 
name, we’ve already got that 
Image." 

Whether potential buyers 
see it that way, only time 
will telL The Ace has had a 
turbulent history since being 
shown in an early, primitive 
form by Autokraft and Ford 
at mote shows in the early 
1990s. 

Its long, faltering progress 


Road test 


The sound of silince 

Stuart Marshall delights in Toyota's newlectric car 


attery-electric cars 
9 are free of emis- 
sions but cannot 
_ Jr match petrol or die- 
cars for performance or 
ge. So. what better place 
cry out battery motoring 
n Jersey. The maxim um 
ed allowed is 40mpb 

fcpb) at best and the 
nd is so that oper- 
ig range is unimportant, 
he thought occurred to 
government of Jersey 
Toyota. The Jersey Elec- 
Company, British Air- 
rs (it carries most visitors 
the island) and five top 
els Jumped enthusiasti- 
y on the battery band- 
ron. 

s a result, Toyota RAV4 
;. driven by holidaymak- 
who will pay the same 
a day as they would to 
t a Ford Escort cabriolet, 
become a familiar sight 
Jersey's roads this snm- 

vtjrv carmaker has dab- 
i with battery-powered 


vehicles since atmospheric 
pollution and possible short- 
ages of fossil fuel became 
important issues. Most now 
sit under dost sheets or are 
displayed In company muse- 
ums. 

Toyota and PSA (Feugeot- 
Citroen) Group are among 
the exceptions. Sizeable 
numbers of battery-powered 
Peugeot 206s and Citroen 
AXs and Saxos have been 
unde r evaluation in French 
cities for several years. A 
similar trial is planned for 
Cov entry, in the UK. 

As battery care go. the 
PSA superzolnis are good. 
But the EV is better because 
it goes further and foster. Its 
top speed is about 50 per 
cent higher than that of the 
Peugeots and Citrotos; and 
while this is irrelevant on 
Jersey, it also accelerates 
and climbs hills Hke a nor- 
mal car. 

Its state-of-the-art nickel 
metal hydride batteries, 
developed jointly by Toyota 


and Panasonic, give It j 
than twice the 
(100km) range erf its 
urban driving contbti 
As the land mass 
is only 28,717 acres a 
and permitted 
low, an EV could 
around the island 
without needing a 
or even a 1 
Then, too, 
tional lead/add 
traction batteries, P bio- 
technology one* 11 t" 6 
RAV4 EV do not 
ually but deliver, 
nnti? practically 
Long before tha 
ever, an indi 
told the driver 
the hotel 
Outwardly, 
no different . 
gtnart version /the RAV4. 
Under the bor/i® elec- 
tric motor anQphisticated 
control gear /eh provides 
regen erati v Baking. (The 
motor b ecoa/a generator 
when the csP® downhJD, 


so 


day 


iven- 


' grad- 
power 


how- 
have 
back to 
/point 
'EV looks 
petrol-en- 


feeding current into the bat- 
teries.) 

Since they are under the 
floor, rear seat and luggage 
space Is unaffected, although 
the on/off-road RAV4‘s nor- 
mally generous ground 
clearance is much reduced. 
Not that this matters 
because the electric one is 
driven through the front 
wheels, not all four, and is 
not meant to leave hard sur- 
faces. 

The EV is as simple as a 
golf buggy to handle. You 
switch on the electrical sys- 
tem with a key, shift a lever 
like an automatic transmis- 
sion selector into "D” for 
drive, press the accelerator 
and go - in complete silence. 

The EV reaches 30mph 
(50kph) as urgently as a 
hard-driven, 1 -litre super- 
mini. At 40-xaph (65kph), you 
can hear the special, low 
rolling resistance Bridge- 
stone tyres rambling on a 
coarse road surface, but 
almost nothing else. 



Toyota’s RAV4 EV.-.bs simple to hands as a goN buggy 


Between these speeds, 
pick-up for overtaking is vig- 
orous and quite steep hills 
did not trouble the EV at all 
I have no reason to doubt 
Toyota's claimed 77mph 
(125kph) maximum. 

On descents, you get 
motor braking by pressing a 
button when in “D” range, 
or by shifting into “B", the 
equivalent of low gear. 

Tail tyres help to soften 
the EV’s ride. The weight of 
the low-mounted batteries 


assures stable handling and 
power-assisted steering 
makes driving and parking 
effortless. 

The petrol-engined RAV4 
is more civilised than many 
sports-utilities, but the one I 
drove after the EV seemed 
quite crude and bumpy in its 
ride, with the gear lever and 
clutch pedals an unneces- 
sary complication. 

Many a family with two or 
three cars would, I am sure, 
find an EV an ideal replace- 


ment for a conventional 
supermini used for shopping, 
school and other short runs. 
Alas, it is not on general 
sale, although local authori- 
ties in Japan have been able 
to buy it since last Septem- 
ber and about 320 will be 
sold to fleets in the US next 
year. 

The Jersey trial is only the 
latest and most public stage 
of Toyota’s 25-year pro- 
gramme to develop a viable 
battery-electric car. But 


waterproof concrete before 
the water can be pumped 
out. Above them. Berliners 
flock to the fnfobox, a three- 
storey building giving views 
out over the sites, with mod- 
els, maps, videos and infor- 
mation (in German and 
English) about the mega- 
plaos: new trains, diverted 
river, underground high- 
ways. shops, offices, homes, 
the crossroads of Europe. 

West Berlin Is as busy os 
ever, full of fast cars, beauti- 
ful people. 8,000 bars and res- 
taurants and all-night clubs. 
A section of the Berlin Wall 
has been preserved behind 
barbed wire near Potsdamer 
Platz, but most of its 28 
miles has vanished. 

The lakes and forests 
which were once Included 
within it still moke up a 
third of the city. Berlin has 
the size, the history and the 
class of a Grosssuxdc. It even 
has the eccentricities that 
mark the true metropolis; 
chunks of Wail for sale in 
souvenir shops: an annual 
high-techno Love Parade 
through its streets; a teddy 
bear museum; even a salon 
specialising in pubic hair- 
dressing. 

But for all the building 
works, It must still wait to 
become the capital again. 
Then maybe the buzz will 
return to the Stadzmitte. 

■ John Westbrooke flew 
courtesy of Lufthansa, which 
until re-unification was ban- 
ned from flying to Berlin: 
now it has 14 flights out of 
Heathrow a week, from £155. 
Rooms at the Four Seasons 
start from DM395 single. 
DM475 double . 


towards production, inter- 
rupted also by the receiver- 
ship. are factors also hardly 
destined to help. Surveying 
some of the 47 “pre-produc- 
tion*' Aces, in widely vary- 
ing forms, built over the 
years and mostly scattered 
around the plant. Lubinsky 
himself acknowledges that 
he would not be restarting 
tiie Ace project himself “if 75 
pm' cent of the work hadn't 
already been done" at the 
former owners’ and credi- 
tors' expense. 

Lubinsky says he is deter- 
mined not to foil into the 
usual specialist car makers’ 
trap, of enthusiasm for mak- 
ing cars eventually over- 
taking that for making prof- 
its. “Without profitability 
and tight control on costs, 
nothing can last," he says, 
pointing out that the factory 
is leased from Ford and that 
much of the assembly of the 
Ace will be contracted out 

The first steps back into 
the marketplace are already 
being taken. 

Until now, AC has been 
selling the Cobra direct from 
the factory to customers 
round the world. 

A few days ago it 
appointed the Portfield 
Group of Chichester, in 
southern England, as the 
first of its planned new net- 
work of dealers. 

Lubinsky is hopeful that, 
eventually, the relationship 
between AC's new owner 
and Ford will change from 
one of wariness on the part 
of the giant US cor maker to 
something warmer - per- 
haps to the point of ACs 
once more finding floor 
space in North American 
dealers’ showrooms. 

There are some at least 
potential Ford “insider" 
sympathisers. 

One of Ford of Europe 
chairman Jac Nasser's 
favourite cars is a Cobra. 


while the EV’s exceptional 
performance is due largely 
to its high-tech batteries, 
nothing was said about their 
cost - and this must be 
many times that of lead/add 
or alkaline batteries, the 
kind used on milk floats. 

Even these relatively 
cheap batteries bulk large in 
the economics of r unning an 
electric car. Replacing them 
when worn out after a few 
years could cost much more 
than the “fuel" - the mains 
electricity used nightly for 
battery charging. Peugeot -Ci- 
tro&n’s answer Is to make 
people who have its electric 
cars on a long lease pay a 
monthly hire charge to cover 
the cost of battery replace- 
ment 

None of which diminishes 
the achievement of Toyota 
and Panasonic. The non-pol- 
luting, near- silent EV was as 
enjoyable to drive as it was 
friendly to the environment 

Tt is nice to think that, one 
day. governments will bite 
the bullet and order most of 
the vehicles now destroying 
the quality of life in city cen- 
tres to keep out unless they 
are electric. Meantime, for 
£30 a day. hundreds of Jer- 
sey visitors and residents 
are about to discover the 
delights of electric motoring 
for themselves. 
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An exclusive residential development 
or exceptional quality on the 
banks of the Thames 
• 24 hour concierge and security, CCJV 
1 Leisure centre for sole use of residents 

MARKETING SUITE 

0171 793 1313 

Pax 0171 783 1414 
Viewing 7 days a week 


^ Stcnirusu/a ffleip/ite 

S3 Albert Embankment 
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Four views of 
a stunning 
Mayfair residence 
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17 Cbarict Scrtrt, Londm W1 

Thi* depot Mayfair home fan been restored and deemed 
W die highest sondardi » create a most hrariool home. 
Tbe property radnora MOO aq b (743 *q m) sad provide! 
foer/fiic rece p tion loans, fire priodpaj bedroom wna n 

wdl U tfnffl fflnwwft hm iL 
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BUYING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
to 1st produces high raftans. Captal 
required from only £20,000. SENATE 
INTERNATIONAL prortte ■ complete 
package service tor LONDON tak 017T 
400 2444 EDINBURGH B* 0131 226 
3038 CAMBRIDGE to); 01223 300012 
OXFORD (Bt 01885 556002 


JERMYN STREET 
ST. JAMES SW1 

t bed flat Company let 
£500 p.w. 

Tel: 0171 493 2142 , 


HOMESEARCH 


CAUGHT IN THE 
POSITIVE EQUITY TRAP? 

GOT THE CASH SCT CAN'T 
FIND THE RIGHT PROPERTY ? 

Let us find you the 
homo that you want. 

C.':! 1 MYTEX PROPERTY SERVICE 
0171 4S6 6337 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

Let us search for you. 
London’s No. 1 specialist 
search corrpany. 
101:441718381066 
fax: 44 171 838 1077 
wvwthoiTiesearchxoa*/hom. 



EATON SQUARE 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON SWI 

An exceptional lira floor {jicral apartment with nine pairs of French doors 
to full width balcony. Three wonderful reception rooms, grand master suite 
oi si scope lor 2nd bedroom, staff accommodation. 

Leasehold Price on application 

Tel: 0171 581 4488 Fax: 0171 SSI 4944 



Thomson Currie 
0171354 5224 


ISLINGTON N1 

Canonburg Conservation Area. 
Stunning contemporary 
4 floor house 

with large detached garage. 

3 beds, 2 baths (1 en suite), 2 
reception rooms, study. Immaculate 
conditio a/high specification. 
Delightful town garden. Security. 

£495,000 Freehold 
Joint Agents 

Hugh Grover Associates 
0171 226 1010 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


SWITZERLAND viiiars Chesienes - Tbe Asferagale - Domaine de 17EIys6e 
The Domaine de rElysee is an unspoilt 15 acre natural parkland estate situated on an easily accessible 
plateau Just outside the centre of Villara, immediately adjoining the famous Domaine de la Residence. 
It offers easy access to the centre of town and to the Roc dOrsay cable car station and ski pistes. The views 
are absdutety stunning and the peace and beauty o! the ewironmerit is toiaBy unique. 

At the highest point ol the Domaine de rElysde we are offering 14 super-luxury apartments In the 
'Astragale 1 , which are built to the highest standards of Swiss equality. These apartments offer charm, 
discretion, panoramic southern views and unbeatable prices. 

ViHars offers beauty, security and a healthy quality of lire at 1200m with every facility from skiing to golf, 
swimming tennis, luxury hotels, restaurants, exerting stores and attractive boutiques and world 
renowned schools.lt is an internationally renowned yet human-sized resort, perfect tor all tour seasons 
and easily accessible to the delights of Montreux, on Lake Geneva, just 20 minutes away by road, or 
a little longer by train. 

The Domaine de TElys^e represents a setting ol unique beauty and tranquility with properties offered 
at a most competitive price. 

Prices from £120,000 (Fr. s. 220,000). 

Up to 65% financing available at Swiss Franc mortgage rates of appnxx. 5%. 

These freehold properties represent the very best example of apartments, chalets and houses which 
we build, manage and promote in Switzerland. Lennarts Properties International is a British owned 
Swiss company with over 20 years experience, offering lull advice on investments both Swiss and 
worldwide, Company domiciliation and work permits for clients seeking more permanent Swiss 
resident status. 



LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

1NT +44 (UK) (0) 181 906 0515 or 1NT +44 (UK) (0) 181 958 6976/5194 








DORDOGNE - 300 yr DM tonnhoun In 
40 acres. Laigtbam & mtaning pool. 
Bsautfufty restored. 0 badroorna, 3 
bu Bnoom a . kx»W, btga MfehanAMng 
room. £15400 pe eaufaRaheti mama. 
Prtca: 1.SOOJJOOFF 1W; 01222521348 


CANNES KARINA - Lovely 2-room 
wamtont Bet (OOnf) £120.000. Coast A 
County tha Erotah BBtea Agents on 
Km ft oKh RMare *33 (0) 483OTO107. 
irwin ougSnacam 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old, new t rid p ropede a. legal odksmi 
oto. Ash tor your FREE copy now. Ht 
081 9471834 
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The figures - and the newspaper 

mortgages specifically designed for | 


headlines - speak for themselves. It 

private landlords and residential I 


seems clear that the residential 

property investors, offering up to I 


property market is set for a period of 

75% of purchase price and at rates 1 


Sustained growth - steady according 

as low as standard mortgages rates. 1 


to today’s cooler commentators, 

Our service is fast, efficient and | 


spectacular according to the more 

friendly: with experts on hand at our | 


excitable. If so, then buying at this 

single, central office to answer your | 


point in the cycle minimises risk and 

questions and respond to your | 


optimises your growth potential. 

needs, we can usually make a | 


Paragon Mortgages is a specialist 

decision in principle within a day. To | 


lender which can help you make the 

find out more, cali the number below | 


most of the opportunity. We provide 

- or apply on-line via our website. a 


Has there 

ever been 

a 

better time to invest in 
residential property? 


Call free 0800 375 777 inntfiara^^ 

Parogen Mortgages is pm of the Pofngm Croup of Cimparici. on independent 
pubSdr Bstrrt cornpany wW mortgage assets trader tumogement in emeu of 
IS bUSon. We ac a frit member of 0* GoaatM of Mortgage Lenders and a fomuBag 
swtoff of 0m Assododon of Residential Ltldag Agents ~Buyto-ler scheme. 


paragon 

1 C5 mortgages 


Paragon Mortgages Ltd. Registered in England No. 2337854- Registered office: St Catherine's Court, Herbert Road, Solihull West Midlands, B91 3QL 
Typical example: Mm take out a mortgage of £50,000 on a nepayment bask to purctuss a property valued at £80,000. totwest vmoid be duuged at our Stmdaid ttidabta Rate, 
cormmtv 72% APR 7-4%. vtju would make 30a mortUrty repayments of £380.58, total amount payable Eio&k&oo. AD loans subtea to sates. Kdwdon and minimum age a. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



STRUTT 8^®* 
PARKER^F 

Ballathie Salmon Fishings 
River Perthshire 


- 







“A most prolific salmon beat on lire River Tay" 
Weekly Fishing rights for 6 Rods offered for sale in perpetuity 
■ 5 years average 690 salmon 

• 23 named pools 

* 3 fishin gs bats 

* about I 'A miles 

• Prime summer and autumn salmon 6 shru gs 

Joint Sole Agents: ReOk A Co 

Tel: 0131 2204160 

Strutt & Parker Edfabtugb Office: 0131 226 2500 



CLUTTONS 



SURREY - PIRBRIGHT 

Woking and Guildford 5 miles. M3 (J3) 6 miles 
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^ Lane Fox 
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A Hoc Tudor style house In need of some 
modernisation in a delightful and secluded woodland 
position dose to excellent commuter facilities 
Entrance bail, drawing room, dining room, study, 
conservatory, master bedroom suite, S further bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Guest wing with 2 bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen and bathroom. Adjoining one 
bedroom annexe. Lodge with 2 reception rooms and 
3 bedrooms (currently let) Garaging. Terraced 
gardens and grounds. Mature amenity woodland. 

In all 3337 Acres 

Joint Agents: Hamptons International Guildford. 01483 572864 
CLUTTONS, LONDON OFFICE: 0171 408 1010 



DORSET - NR POOLE 

Lotal drop ‘i mile, Poole 3 miles. Bournemouth 4 mx&x. 

AN OUTSTANDING PENTHOUSE APARTMENT 
with magnificent vin™ over Pukmme GotfConnw and 
Poole Harbour 

2/3 Reception Rooms. 3/4 Mieomt. 3 Kuhraons, large Real' 
Terrace. Shared Indoor Swimming Pod Complex. Garaging far S can. 


Jt'5 lehuvm KioJ. Unurncnii'Miih Tel: MI 202 SSTTCKl 


bimCOHii«nn! 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

For Sale £130,000. 

Recently refurbbfacd large 
4 bedroamed daacbed btmgalow. 
12 yean old set in ‘A acre of taodL 
Large entrance hall. 3 donble 
be dr ooms (fitted wardrobes), large 
living room with briquette fee piacc. 
large k nefa e n . ccnservjumy. Ea/gc 
lumbcapcd gantens, securiry lights. 

U -drive, double garage. 

I hr 45 roiaB frotu London. 

Td: 01406 363048 


BaL derstqn 





Bidwells 


SURVEYORS 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO - Near LUTON 

Offering Possible Future Hope Value 

599.32 acres (242.54 Ha) arable/grass farm 
Rent 402^90 p.a. 

130.16 acres (52.68 Ha) arable/dairy farm 
Rent £9,111 p-a. 

252.39 acres (102.14 Ha) arable/g^assland 
Rent £16,405 p.a. 

249.31 acres (100.90 Ha) arable/gzssr firm 
Rent j£12,465 pa. 

364^6 acres (147.46 Ha) arable farm 
Rent ,£16,950 pjt. 

For Sale as a Whole or in 5 Lots 

01223 84I84I 

nUMFIHCTOM ROOD . CAMBRIQqe . C*1 HO 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Submnial Edwudian detached 


Hu mberts 


s Ittika Doflfi Of Benoa fUK). Extra 
bnd xnuUUIc mtfca 10 «paa»e 
nepHiltioa. £260000. 

TUr 01205 383987 
Mayfair Office: Tel: 0J71 408 1400 



01636 701401 


BAU2ERSTON 

RendonU 8t Ceomerdal 
Sate*. Ijitiogs sad Management. 

Surveys, VUaofiee* 
■MUnabnoiu 
Boann'c leading local independent 

agem. R1CSASVA/NAEA 

1U.-0UH349K7 

• lias 31010 
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FOOD 


Time to think about outdoor eating 


M y picnicking hac 
got out of 
control. Where 
once I was 
happy sitting on 
a rug munching an egg sandwich 
and a chocolate biscuit, with a 
pottle of water (tap. not mineral) 
tn hand, I have now taken to 
picnic kit with a vengeance. 

From this month the boot of 
the car contains a table and two 
deckchairs - should an 


April in England. They're playing cricket - and Hugo Arnold is arming himself for open-air feasts 

Opportunity to eat out present somethini? akin to Italian strip fnrret par nnrU It mile* ho f ho ponhirr irlion (ho Dimnintif- nnnconco ic ni-or and U'O *n> froo 


opportunity to eat out present 
itself, I want to be prepared. 

Petrol stations are no longer 
just for petrol, those portable 
barbecues which you huy at 
stations get pride of place in my 
boot. My old cool box has been 
dumped, its replacement a rather 
chic little number that plugs into 
the cigarette lighter socket. I can 
now dispense cold Soave with 


something akin to Italian style 
and my sandwich will have 
char-grilled lamb or chicken 
inside. 

Sites can turn ont to be a bit of 
a problem in all this, because my 
passion for picnics is matched 
only by my enthusiasm to find 
the perfect spot and heaving this 
little lot around is hard work. 
Not far me any old lay-by, re- 


forest car park. It must he the 
top of a mountain with views to 
impress, or some deep shady 
glade. Or favourite of all, on the 
edge of a lake, for what picnic is 
complete without swimming. I 
like to think whiter picnics are 
as good as summer, but even I 
balk at cracking the See with my 
toes. 

Since the beginning of the 19th 


century when the Romantic 
Movement reminded us, and the 

French, about the wonders of 
nature, the British have been a 
nation of picnickers. Before that, 
we eyed with horror, the idea of 
eating out, cosseting ourselves in 
inns, bouses and palaces, doing 
our best to keep nasty nature at 
bay. 

Now, thankfully, all that silly 


nonsense is over and we are free 
to indulge, whether It is 
Glyndebourne or a country field. 
Ascot or the park opposite. 

Today's recipes follow a loose 
British theme, over the next four 
weeks there are picnics based on 
Greek, Italian, Spanish and 
Moroccan cuisine, the latter 
something of a summer favourite 
with its beady mix of herbs and 


spices and much use of the 
barbecue. 

May Is the perfect month for 
English picnics, we are into 
asparagus time, sea trout, 
salmon and crab are at their best 
and lamb is developing 
character. Jersey Royals are well 
under way. cucumbers are cheap 
and if you are lucky, there is the 
last chance to feast on purple 
sprouting broccoli, a most 
underrated vegetable. 



Hugo Arnold’s perfectly pleasant picnics. Menu one 


BROAD BEAN AND BACON PUREE 
WITH GARLIC TOASTS 

(Recipes feed six) 

Fresh beens should be available but if not. use frozen. They 
may not be as good, but they are better than many would 
have us believe. 

OQve oil; 2 tablespoons finely chopped shallots; 2 slices 
streaky bacon (pancetta is even better); 500g she Bed 
bnmd beans; 4 tablespoons whipping cream; salt and 
pepper; i tablespoon freshly chopped parsley; 1 
baguette; 1 garlic dove. 

Method: Heat three tablespoons of olive oil and gently saute 
the shallots and bacon so they soften, but do not colour. 
Add the beans, toss so they are well coated, season with 
pepper, add four tablespoons of water and cover. Cook for 
five minutes, or until tender. Stir in the cream and cook for 
two to three minutes longer, or until the sauce thickens. 
Check seasoning, stir in the parsley, allow to cool and 
liquidise briefly - you may need to thin it down with a little 
more water. 

For the toasts, cut a baguette on the oblique, brush each 
slice with olive oil and bake in a hot oven (180C) for six to 
eight minutes, or until golden brown. Brush lightly with a cut 
dove of garlic and when cool, wrap in a napkin. 


CHILLED ASPARAGUS AND RED-PEPPER MAYONNAISE 

1.5kg asparagus; 1 red pepper; 2 egg yolks; 1 teaspoon 
white wine vinegar; mustard; salt and pepper; 200ml 
vegetable oil. 

Method; Cook the asparagus in salted boiling water until just 
tender, drain and refresh under cold water. 

Piece the pepper directly on your heat source - gas or 
electric - and cook until black, turning frequently. Transfer to 
a bowl, cover with ding film and allow to sweat for five 
minutes. Peel under cold running water to save your fingers 
from burning. Place the egg yoiks in a bowl along with the 
vinegar, a tiny pinch of mustard and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Beat well and add the oil, drop by drop initially, 
advancing to a Slow but steady stream, whisking ail the time. 
Finely chop half the pepper so rt becomes a mush and cut 
the other half into thin strips. Mix all the pepper with the 
mayonnaise and serve in dollops with the asparagus. 


COLD BAKED SEA TROUT, TOMATO AND 
MUSTARD SEED RELISH 

A cross between the best of salmon and old-fashioned river 
trout, one of May's real treats. 

Juice and zest from three limes; 1 tablespoon Mack 
mustard seeds; 1 tablespoon yellow mustard seeds; 2kg 
sea trout, at room temperature; salt and pepper; extra 
virgin olive oil; 6 tomatoes, skinned, deseeded and core 
removed. 

Method; Preheat the oven to 200*0. Combine the lime juice. 
zest and mustard seeds and set aside, overnight if possible. 
Season the lish with salt and pepper and rub generously with 
olive od. Wrap in foil and bake far 25 minutes. Remove and. 
without breaking ihe seal on the tin foil, a How to cool. 
Transfer as is to your picnic spot to ensure- you keep aH the 
juices and the flesh moist Combine the mustard seeds, lime 
juice, tomatoes and enough olive oil to moisten. Season with 
saK and pepper and serve with the fish. 


JERSEY ROYALS, AVOCADO AND SPRING 
ONION SALAD 

Two spring onions-, 400g small Jersey Royals cooked; 1 
ripe avocado; 4 tablespoons erfime fralche; juice of 1 
lemon; salt and pepper, 1 tablespoon freshly chopped flat 
parsley. 

Method: Finely slice the spring onion. Slice the potatoes and 
the avocado and combine with the spring onions in a bowL 
Add the creme fraiche. lemon juice, season with salt and 
pepper, add the parsley and toss weU. 


BLUEBERRIES AND LEMON SYLLABUB 

500g blueberries, washed and picked over; 100ml fino 
sherry; 1 tablespoon brandy; 60g caster sugar, 300ml 
whipping cream; zest of one lemon. 

Method: Combine the sherry, brandy and sugar in a bowl 
and stir to dissolve the sugar. Stir in the cream and add 
lemon zest to taste. Whisk to a soft peak stage - it should 
hold its shape but beware of over whisking or you'll end up 
with a split mess. Chill and serve with the blueberries. 


The way ws were: A family picnic in the English countryside, circa 1955 


I n a neat commercial 
move, Highclere Castle, 
near Newbury In Berk- 
shire, and the Four Sea- 
sons Hotel in central London 
are joining forces for what 
they describe as a “Town 
and Country” venture this 
July. 

It is a liaison that seems 
tailor-made for overseas visi- 
tors who relish hotel crea- 
ture comforts and enjoy the 
idea of a privileged peek 
behind the scenes. 

Highclere is the family 
seat of the Earl of Carnar- 
von. The present earl is rac- 
ing manager to the Queen, 
his grandfather discovered 
Tutankhamun's tomb with 
Howard Carter. 

During July 21-27. Mark 
Greenfield, Lord Carnarvon's 
chef, will be in London, 
teaming up with Shaun 
Whatling, chef of The Four 
Seasons restaurant, to create 
menus that reflect their per- 
sonal styles and make use of 
produce from Highclere 
(including herbs, Alpine 
strawberries, lemons from 
the citrus greenhouse and an 
amazing range of tomatoes, 
all organically grown). 

Guests staying a minimum 
of two nights at the hotel 
during this period can also 
enjoy an exclusive day trip 
to Highclere, where a mem- 
ber of the Carnarvon family 
will take them on a private 
tour of the castle, the stud 
and the Egyptian display. 

For inquiries and bookings 
for the Four Seasons/High- 
clere Castle Town & Country 
Events on July 21-27, ring 
0171-199 0888 or fax 0171-493 
6629. Philippa Davenport 


Appetisers 

Hotel’s 

new 

liaison 



ITALIA 


■ As if life were not compli- 
cated enough for those who 
work at CWS at the moment 
its wine buyers are facing a 
further confusion. The Co- 
operative Retail Society has 
just gone in to wine in a big 
way, and it turns out that 
the St Chlnian I recom- 
mended with such enthusi- 
asm two weeks ago at its 
special April discount price 
of £2.79 is from CRS, not 
CWS. This means that rather 
than being available at the 
Co-op, it is sold by Co-opera- 
tive Pioneer stores - and 
some Co-operative conve- 
nience stores. 

As some compensation for 
this mix-up, the CRS is 
extending its special dis- 

I ARCHE B 


WEEK PROMOTION April 2Slh - May 2nd 
TV Rifion Man* like to thank the fniloiirm* craNhlunciini for ihcir 
pankipaiion ir the Mabche 


*L1STWH UTTl! . BCMO. tONOOW 
0171734 5163 

ncnrn CFf I re CAFE ITALIAN, LCWCON 
017] E3S4174 

HEATHCCITES BBASSeaE. PRESTON 
fflTCCUrK 

ISOLAMUA MANCHESTER 
0161 831 7099 

THE UOON AW) SaPENCE BANBURY 
W 2W 730644 

THE OLD MAN HOUSE. ROMSEY 
01794 5177S3 


OUCOBASTS. HAMPSTEAD 
KENDALL'S MANCHESTHt 
OWEN OWN. CHESTER 


THE WALNUT THEE Ml. AHEROAVefllEY 
01073 8327*7 

THE WHITE HAHT HALSTEAD. ESSEX 
01787237260 

TD-TOS RESTAURANT. LCHDCM 

oi7i sraoore 

•YES". GLASGOW 
0141 £21 0044 
ZAITEHAN& LONDON 


PMTTWOGES. SLDAA® STREET 
SALUMEHIA ESTENSE. LONDCW 

vwLENTtM. east Sheen 


Cinim and sample dw delicious food and 
Marrbt Region ai on* U* eaablUuiKniaJ^rd^^^ 


The 1 996 Bordeaux 

Wfe are one of the UK* rop buyers of great BordeaK. 

JohnAnnitWiggs 


count until next Saturday, 
although the wine is still 
worth buying at £3.49. The 
almost incredible plan, inci- 
dentally, is for CRS's new 
own-label range to be 
labelled Co-operative while 
the CWS own-label wines are 
distinguished by the finan- 
cially emotive word Co-op. 

Jancis Robinson 

■ One of the best buys of 

the current season must be 
Waitrose’s organic purple 
sprouting broccoli. Sold in 
sealed plastic bags of just 
over 200g, these thin stalks 
are delicious. Steamed or 
boiled until just tender they 
are as good as asparagus 
when dressed with a hoUan- 
daise, or simply with melted 
butter. Olive oil, a generous 
grinding of black pepper and 
a few Parmesan shavings 
make a delicate first course. 
Available until early May, 
subject to weather condi- 
tions. Hugo Arnold 

■ Many readers who took 
advantage of the FTs enjoy- 
able £5. £7.50 and £10 lunch 
fortnight at the beginning of 
the year, organised by my 
colleague Nick Lander, cele- 

. bra ted the event by making 
generous donations to Save 
the Children. 

Now Save the Children 
Week is upon us and it is 
hoped that healthy men and 
women of good conscience 
throughout the UK will skip 
lunch for one day during the 
week (April 27 to May 3). 
then dip their hands into 
their pockets and send to 
Save the Children the money 
they would have spent on 
the meaL 

Save the Children hopes to 
create greater awareness of 
the problems daring the 
week as well as to raise j 
funds for the fast and practi- 
cal distribution of high- 
protein biscuits to mainour- I 

isbed chil dren in the needi- , 
est areas, to get seeds and i 
tools to farmers, organise 
credit and loan schemes, and 
help provide low-cost food to 
low-income families in the 
UK through food coops. 

Donations, please, to The 
Save the Children Fund, 17 
Grove Lane, London S&5 
8RD. PD 


CLARETS 

vintage ports 
WANTED 


JANCIS ROBINSON'S wine recommendation is a 1996 Sancerre such as Asda's Domalne de Sarry at EXL89. 


A harvest in the bush 


L ife offers some odd 
predicaments, and 
some of the oddest in 
my life occurred 
only last month. 1 was sit- 
ting in an open Land Rover 
. face to face with an angry 
lioness. We had interrupted 
her breakfast; a large water- 
buck she was sharing with 
three other lionesses and six 
well-built cubs. 

She advanced on the car 
several times, roaring and 
shaking her head. 1 looked at 
the ranger; his rifle loaded 
with 375nun bullets was still 
slung below the windscreen, 
we were nose down in a 
ravine with a thicket to the 
rear. It was, as he put It 
later, “a white knuckle 
moment". 

The night before we had 
witnessed a scene equally 
charged with menace; 
groups of vultures 
announced the presence of a 
festering water buffalo car- 
cass. The killer was another 
lioness who was lying in the 
grass with her cub. She was 
so stuffed she must have had 
difficulty moving; a buffalo 
bull can weigh as much as a 
tonne and there were only 
the ribs, horns and two feet 
left. These had now become 
the property of four yellow- 
eyed hyenas who had 
camped round the bones 
ready to polish them off once 
we had driven away. 

You might be asking your- 
self what on earth 1 was 
doing in M'bali Game 
Reserve in the first place? 
WelL I was in pursuit of the 
marula. a small green to yel- 
low coloured fruit which 
looks a little like an apricot 
but which tastes like a cross 
between a custard and a 
crab apple. The marula 
grows in the South African 
Busdweld. in Botswana and 
in both Zimbabwe and Zam- 
bia. 

They say the animals love 
it, elephants and baboons in 
particular. Elephants strike 
the trees with their rumps 
then gobble up the windfall 


Giles MacDonogh finds out how elephants get drunk 



Seckford Wines 

WANTED 


VINTAGE PORT. CLARET 


St ROMANEE CONTI 


CASH PAID 

RICHARD HARVEY-JONES 
Tdi 01473 626072 Fine 11473626004 





The fruit that leads to jungle partytima 


fruit which proceeds to fer- 
ment in tbeir guts. This 
leads to scenes of drunken- 
ness in the jungle. No one 
was prepared to tell me. 
however, whether marula 
fruit bad been responsible 
for some shameful events 
earlier this year which I saw 
reported in the German 
weekly Der SpiegeL Bull ele- 
phants had behaved like a 
bunch of lager louts, raping 
cow rhinos and attacking a 
car full of German tourists. 

The marula season had 
been premature, and by the 
time we got to M'bali there 
were none to be seen. 
Indeed, this may have 
explained the disaffection of 
the elephants, for we spotted 
Just one in the course of two 
days of tracking. We had 
more luck farther north, 
near the copper mining town 
of Phalabowra. We went to 
see Chief John a Sbangaan, 
induna in a village called 
Makhuba; not so much the 
chieL we were told, more the 

chief assistant to the assis- 
tant chief. 

We found Chief John at 
his sewing machine, infor- 
mally attired in a red shirt I 
with buttons done up In the , 


1996 BORDEAUX 

No-one in die UK sold 
more en primeur 1995. 
We shall have die best 
allocations of 1996. 

Contact the proven 
market leaders. 

Phone or fax for our offer. 
TeL 0171 621 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 


wrong holes. Asked in Afri- 
kaans what the symbolic 
meaning of the marula was, 
he was lost For words. 
Finally he was able to stam- 
mer out the single word 
"money". Then after a little 
more prompting; "Clothes 
and schooling for the village 
children." 

We had been told the fruit 
had all sorts of significance 
when it came to fertility and 
sexual prowess, but Chief 
John was having none of 
this. I asked if 1 might taste 
the beer they make from the 
fruit. By this time a large 
crowd had assembled under 
the marula tree to laugh at 
some photographs the local 
marula dealer bad taken on 
a previous visit. When they 
spotted me tasting their 
beer, they could not contain 
their laughter. 

I could see why really. It 
did not stand up to close 
evaluation, and my face 
undoubtedly bore a pained 
expression: it was very sour ; 
and had a nasty malty taste. 

Rather more palatable was ^ 
the marula wine 1 tasted in 

F laytons ^ 

NBfMorramutfnwiN! 

1996 BORDEAUX 

For details of our 

OPENING OFFER 
(Due early May) 

Call 

David Blake or 
Sebastian Thomas 
Tel: 0171 388 4567 
L Fax: 0171 383 7419J 


Stellenbosch in the Cape. It 
is the basis of a liqueur 
invented by Jack Thirion. 
the chier boffin of the South 
African Distillers Corpora- 
tion. 

Carefully fermented, the 
marula gives off a little apri- 
cot-like character combined 


VOLVO ESTATE 

Fine Wines 

Ausfen hum* prion blah 
Moil fed* xmrmm blah blah 
aatafafehad owar 100 y — r a 
Urt blah blah tavuref by 
tha aristocracy blah bJan 
blah blah blah blah lowatt 


. BORDEAUX 
INDEX ltd 
The only 
fine wine traders 
worth ringing. 

To find out why conracr 
Dylan Paris or Gary Boom 
Tef +44 (0) 17] 250 1982 
. Fax +44 (0> 171 608 1707 


with an interesting spiciness 
and a Eery finish. 

Thirion then distils the 
wine to make a clear eau de 
vie. This is where the pro- 
cess should end: there was a 
nice taste of custard apple 
and apricots, there again 
was the spice. It was a prom- 
ising after-dinner drink. 

For commercial reasons, 
however. Distillers is not 
prepared to leave it there. 
The spirit is aged for two or 
three years in Limousin oak 
casks and then sweetened. It 
is then taken to a suburb of 
Cape Town called Epping. 

This can surely be no acci- 
dent: the allusion to that 
place in Essex, notable for 
its lager-and-cream-liqueur- 
drinking. slip-on -shoe-wear- 
ing population of pony-tails, 
Is clearly intentional. For 
here the spirit of the jungle 
is combined with fresh Cape 
cream to make "Amaru la 
Wild Fruit Cream". And the 
stuff of wild elephants and 
savage lions is transformed 
into a tipple for pussy cats. 
■ Amarula Wild Fruit 
Cream is available in the UK 
from £11.99 a bottle. 
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Gardening 

Primrose 


as sweet 
by any 
other 
name? 


Robin Lane Fox argues that 
ignorance of flowers is a 
sign of profound moral rot 


T his weekend, the 
young, intellec- 
tual vanguard 
returns to Oxford 
University to 
renew battle with our sylla- 
bus. Life's usual mysteries 
lie before us: the date of 
ancient Sparta's constitu- 
tional reforms, why Solon, 
the law-giver, visited 
Cyprus, and how the Greeks 
settled in so much of the 
western Mediterranean but 
left the Costa Brava to the 
Phoenicians. 

There is also the matter of 
the primrose. Every year. I 
ask some of them my basic 
Primrose Question. It is 
extremely simple, not the 
ancient Greek word for a 
cowslip or the non-relation 
between primroses and the 
flowers called Colocasia 
mentioned by the young Vir- 
gil. The question is as fol- 
lows: what does a primrose 
look like? 

Twenty -five years ago. I 
happened to ask it to some 
highly intelligent pupils; not 
one of them had the slightest 
idea. Could they really have 
lived for 21 yean without 
any notion of the queen of 
all our wild flowers, hon- 
oured in English poetry 
since the time of Merrick, 
and scattered on the banks 
of our railways like pale, 
scented stars, to console the • 
commuters delayed on Net- 



work SouthEast? 

Year after year, the score 
is no higher, including grad- 
uates. trainee teachers and 
one very senior ancient his- 
torian who once told me be 
had never realised, until vis- 
iting Delphi, that the Greeks 
had planted their fields with 
so many types of tulip from 
Holland. 

But then, the victims 
answered back, in the person 
of a composed Miss Preci- 
sion. who had life, including 
the Primrose Question, chil- 
led in her intellectual ice- 
pack. Who cans about the 
names, she answered, except 
the academics, as we all see 
the same flowers as you do? 

No doubt you remember 
Turgenev’s enchanting 
Fathers and Sans, the novel 
in which the young man of 
the household brings his rad- 
ical. nihilist friend. 
Bazharov. back to stay with 
his father among the lilacs 



of the deep Russian country- 
side during the university's 
s umm er vacation. 

The father of the house- 
hold Is dismissed as a 
“superfluous person” by his 
young visitors from tbe 
avant-gard: he retires, as I 
might, to the consolation of 
playing his cello in his gar- 
den while his young know- 
alls exalt in knowing noth- 
ing in his house indoors. 

Perhaps it was the same in 
the Garden of Eden, when 
Adam spent day after day in 
naming the beasts and 
knowing them, and Eve. 
maybe, said it was a waste 
because they saw the same 


animals, anyway. One 
ancient rabbi did think that 
the knowing might have pre- 
ceded the naming and 
should be understood in the 
biblical sense of the word: 
when Adam made love to 
each beast he then decided 
to name it. The hedgehog 
must have been something 
wicked. 

No doubt my young 
Bazharovina wonld have 
taken that too. In her stride. 
Of course, she told me with 
disdain, plant names are the 
tyranny of the pedant. 

Those of us who grow 
chrysanthemums might well 
agree with her. now that the 


botanists have re-named 
some of them Dendran- 
thema. Tbe most exquisite 
plant in my garden is tbe 
neglected Prophet Flower, 
which used to be called 
Amebia echioides but has 
now been reclassed as Ame- 
bia pulchra. This pedantry is 
annoying but if the plants 
had no names would we 
really notice so much in 
what we see? 

Perhaps we would distin- 
guish an anemone from a 
celandine but fine distinc- 
tions are enshrined in the 
different names of Ribes san- 
guineum and Ribes alpinum 
Aureum. Knowledge of the 


different names helps me to 
notice the distinctions. It 
also helps us to buy, swap 
and inter-communicate. In 
Uganda, after Amin's atroci- 
ties. local botanical know- 
ledge has been forgotten and 
plants are changing hands 
under names such as “Red 
Climber on the Comer of the 
Sheraton". 

Names are stii! needed, 
even after anarchy, and 
without them we would sim- 
ply notice less. I refuse to 
believe that Miss Precision 
had ever looked closely at a 
primrose and that her Ufa 
was any less impoverished 
than her predecessors in my 


tutorial chair. I blame 
videos, discos, cities, com- 
puters and parents for this 
utterly unhealthy state of 
ignorance which, of course. 
Is a sign of profound moral 
rot 

What are the chances of 
preserving wild Mtillaries if 
most over-educated under- 
40s have no idea what they 
are? 

Or so I thought until last 
week when 1 found myself at 
an antique furniture auction. 
I know these styles, objects 
and periods. I told myself; as 
each item fetched 3 small 
fortune to bidders who were 
burning their latest bonus. 


But could I have told you 
beforehand that I knew what 
a Girandole and a Canter- 
bury looked like and what 
exactly was a gadrooned 
edge and a pair of turned 
touple feet? After all. I see 
exactly the same furniture 
as the cataloguer and those 
names are so pedantic. 

The difference, simply, is 
that ignorance of flowers is 
morally, profoundly shock- 
ing. It Implies blindness, 
inertia and a decided lack of 
fresh air. Whoever knew a 
furniture salesman who 
spent enough of his time 
with mother nature in her 
fields? 



At Home 

Security comes from a siren 

Peter Whitehead finds having an alarm in the house to be a mixed blessing 


A burglar alarm in 
the house gives me 
wonderful, warm, 
secure feelings. It 
helps me sleep at night. 
Except for the times it keeps 
me awake at night. 

The silent magic eyes in 
the corner of each of the 
downstairs rooms are on all- 
night duty. The last person 
up the stairs sets the alarm 
and we’re secure for the 
night. If anything disturbs 
one of my unsleeping sen- 
tries, it will blink a red eye 
and tell me about it- Ear- 
splitting sirens inside and 
out will wake the household, 
the neighbours and tbe local 
police. 

And so as my head hits 
the pillow. 1 should not be 
fretting. But often I am. For 
one of my biggest fears is 
that if the alarm ever went 
off in the middle or the night 
I would die instantly of a 
terror-induced heart attack. 

And if it did go off and if I 
didn't die. what on earth 
would I actually do? Storm 
downstairs In a nightshirt 
armed with a paperback 
novel and a teddy bear from 
the bedside table? Cower 
under the cavers? Send my 
wtTe. my children even, out 
to see if we were under 
attack? 

As the alarm system is 
linked to a monitoring; sta- 
tion. we should receive a 
telephone call from the secu- 
rity company within seconds 
of it being triggered. Once 
contact with the outside 
world was established, cour- 
age would be restored and 1 
would gladly take my teddy 
and Investigate the cause of 
the hullaballoo. 

It has gone off once at 
night, in fact, but only 
shortly after we had gone 
upstairs. It was still terrify- 
ing. Once downstairs - 1 
admit to having shouted 
gruffly and absurdly as I 
descended in a laughable 
attempt to put any burglars 
to flight - I found the 
kitchen door had acciden- 
tally swung shut and trig- 


gered a magic eye. We were 
able to tell the monitoring 
station that all was well. 

Other events can trigger 
false alarms - burning toast, 
a giant envelope pushed 
through the door, and a 
wafting. helium-filled 
Mickey Mouse balloon tied 
to the bottom of the stairs - 
to name three that we have 


experienced recently. 

Pets and alarms are not a 
good mix either. Fish, bud- 
gies. hamsters - anything 
confined to a cage or a bowl 
- are not so much of a prob- 
lem. But anything allowed 
roaming rights around the 
house has the magic eyes 
blinking as hard as a contact 
lens wearer in a dust storm. 

Burglars also trigger 
alarms. It was probably 
naive of us not to have an 
outside siren and highly visi- 
ble box over the front door 
but we felt it would spoil the 
look of the house. We also 
felt it might signal to thieves 
that we bad something 
worth stealing. 

What it actually did was 
fool a burglar into thinking 
he (we presume it was a he) 
would have uninterrupted 
entry to our empty bouse. So 
the first thing he knew 
about our alarm was when 


he prised open one of our 
windows, stuck a leg in and 
set the interior siren 
wailing. 

This did not stop him. 
however. He ran upstairs 
into our bedroom, grabbed a 
jewellery box, back down- 

I We felt our 
alarm 
contained, 
even 

controlled, 
the break-in 

stairs and away. We know 
his every move from the 
monitoring station's record 
of when each magic eye was 
triggered. 

The alarm company called 

our number, got no reply 


and alerted the police. Offi- 
cers were there within five 
minutes but noticed nothing 
suspicious. The shed door 
was swinging open and there 
were jemmy marks on two 
windows but we were dis- 
missed as just another false 
alarm. 

This meant the house was 
left insecure for the rest of 
the weekend, a window- 
hanging loose and the alarm 
crippled. The burglar must 
have been satisfied with the 
virtually worthless box of 
trinkets he had taken and 
did not return. 

Many people feel angry 
and violated by burglaries 
and are sent into long 
depressions. We felt angry. 
But the quick action of our 
all-seeing guardian made us 
feel that we had contained, 
even controlled, events in 
some way and steered us 
away from feelings of help- 


lessness. 

It also meant tbe children 
hardly noticed. They do 
notice that we have an 
alarm, however. They know 
not to go downstairs before 
mum or dad has gone down 
to turn off the alarm and 
often ask: “Can I go down? Is 
the alarm on?" 

They are only aged four 
and two and haven’t yet 
asked why we need an alarm 
at all But they will. 

1 could tell them it’s In 
case we ever have a fire 
while we are out or asleep 
but they will one day know 
it’s to keep people out too. 
And I fret about the effects 
that living is such a fortress 
might have on the children 
- with security and peace of 
mind coming from a siren 
rather than a community 
built 00 trust and decency. 

Even so, 1 cannot imagine 
being without one. 


Apply for: 

INSIDER GARDENING 

A DAY OF LECTURING AND TEACHING 

BY ROBIN LANE FOX 

JUNE 22 OR JULY 5 
At New College. Oxford: 10.15 am to 4/45 pm 

LEARN, LAUGH AND OBSERVE 
To apply. SL-m] your name. adrtrra and preferred dale lgive second and third 
choices, if passible land a cheque for £fld(inc. lunch and parfcrngi, payable 10 
K and M. 1.1 Gloucester Sum. London S.W.i . Number* ate limited, but tickets 
and details or returned cheques, will be tent feilhin 7 Mrfcntg days of receipt- 


On the Move 

London 

heatwave 

Anne Spademan says rises are 
confirmed. But will it last? 


F or the first time 
since the end of the 
property recession 
all three 

long-standing honse price 
indices agree that values in 
London have increased by 
about 20 per cent in the 12 
months to March. The Hali- 
fax building society puts 
the figure at 17.4 per cent, 
Savills Research puts it at 
19 per cent and the Nation- 
wide gives a figure of 21 
per cent. 

The strongest areas of 
growth, from Fulham to 
Clapham, have seen price 
rises of around 30 per cent, 
while prime areas such as 
Kensington have cooled 
slightly. This may partly 
be due to slight anxiety 
over the general election or 
it may be that the market 
which boomed first is slow- 
ing first 

Nevertheless, “over- 
heated" is the word which 
springs to the mind of 
Tolande Barnes of Savills, 
to describe tbe current 
London market. She has 
upped her estimate of price 
rises for 1997 to 12 per 
cent, having seen her origi- 
nal figure of 7.4 per cent 
exceeded in the first quar- 
ter. 

“Things look extremely 
like they did in 1987." she 
says. “Transactions should 
be down across the board 
before an election, but they 
are not. The continued 
shortage of property for 
sale may mean that even 
this rate of growth is 
exceeded, begging the 
question, when and bow 
will it all stop?" 

Estate agents say the 
number of owners asking 
for valuations has risen 
steeply, suggesting more 
booses win be put on the 
market in the coming 
months. Douglas and Gor- 
don, who have seven , 
offices in south-west Lon- 
don, say they have done 
210 more valuations in tbe 
first three months of this 


year than last. 

All these sellers will, of 
course, be buyers in turn. 
Bat it Is unlikely they will 
all remain in London. Any 
significant increase in the 
numbers of houses for sale 
should ease the pressure 
buyers are currently under 
and puli tbe London ripple 
further out across the 
country. 

If prime central London 
is slowing down because 
prices have gone as high as 
the market will allow, this 
suggests the rest of the 
capital will follow suit. If 
the Labour party wins the 
election and announces a 
budget for July that could 
also cause a small lull in 
the current heatwave. 

Scotland bullish 

In Scotland, where a 
Labour victory could mean 
significant political 
changes in the long-term, 
buyers in general are simi- 
larly sanguine about the 
general election. In Edin- 
burgh, DTZ Debenham 
Thorpe reports a healthy 
start to the year, with new 
home sales strong. In 
Inverness, Finlayson 
Hughes says the strong 
local market is being 
boosted by interest from 
bnyers in the south of 
England. 

Tbe most bullish sector 
is for good country houses 
with some land. One coun- 
try house outside Inver- 
ness, which had been on 
the market for four years, 
suddenly sold for £50,000 
over its asking price, under 
pressure from two London 
buyers. 

However, one market 
which is unseasonally 
quiet at the moment is 
sporting estates and farms. 
John Bound of Finlaysoo 
Hughes says he thinks 
owners of those properties 
may be awaiting the result 
on Thursday before decid- 
ing whether or not to sell. 
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I f you ask anybody how 
Ion? it takes to get to their 
weekend house, they will 
give a journey time "which 
excludes travel on Friday 
or Sunday evenings. If you ask 
how much it costs, they probably 
haven't worked it out. As far as 
most weekenders are concerned, 
the traffic jams and the expense, 
the worries about break-ins or 
maintenance problems, are more 
than compensated for by the 
pleasures of being there. 

Weekending i& on the increase. 
The second homes market has 
returned across the country this 
year, on the back of the buoyant 
housing market. What is unusual 
this time around is the demand 
for larger properties. Those who 
can afford it are not scaling down 
for the weekend. 

Bidwells in Norwich reports a 
demand for family houses on the 
north Norfolk coast. In Kent, 
Cluttous is selling farmhouses to 
weekenders. 

In the Cotswolds. Knight Frank 
has had a couple of recent sales 
over £750,000 to second-home 
buyers from London. Most sur- 
prising is the statistic from Salis- 
bury. where Savills found that 


oked on the weekend country home 

V how Which is hPSt — hmHno nr rontinn o __ . o .1 1 , , . _ . _ 


Which is best - buying or renting a second property? Or the odd break? Anne Spademan reports 


the average price paid for a sec- 
ond home last year was higher 
than the average paid for a main 
home. 

Suffolk is a county well-sup- 
plied with large timber-frame 
farmhouses in the kinds of rural 
locations weekenders want Mark 
Oliver, of Savills in Ipswich, has 
sold two at around £275.000 as 
second homes this year. “It's the 
younger ones from London who 
are buying the houses." he says. 
“They either want the coastal 
area around Orford and Aide- 
burgh or they want countryside 
in east Suffolk. 

“The market for the typical 
country cottage is only just 
be g i nn ing now. We are putting 
on a cottage in Snape with a 
pretty but easily maintained gar- 
den, at £150,000. That will be a 
good test of the market.” 

Sales are only part of the pic- 
ture. Weekend renting has 
become a popular alternative, 
with demand vastly exceeding 
the right sort of supply. There 
are few furnished rural idvUs 
within striking distance of Lon- 
don. if anything comes up it is 


likely to be taken within a week 
- regardless of the rising prices. 

Knight Frank in Oxford has 
two estate cottages in the 
thatched Cotswold village of 
Great Tew, which are being reno- 
vated for rental at the moment. 
With prices at around £1,200 a 
month for two bedrooms, a 
kitchen and a living room, they 
have already had tenants 
expressing an interest 
Annabel Barnes of Hamptons' 
country lettings says people are 
often amazed at how much they 
have to spend. "People expect to 
pick up a pretty cottage in Sus- 
sex or Hampshire for around £500 
a month,” she says. “In reality, 
they are more likely to cost 
£1,000 a month or more. If they 
are prepared to go west to Wilt- 
shire or Gloucestershire they 
may get something a little 
cheaper. The real problem is find- 
ing somewhere which satisfies 
their criteria.” 

Those who either cannot afford 
or do not want to commit to a 
permanent second home are rent- 
ing weekend cottages through 
agencies. The holiday homes 


B INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


business is said to be worth £2bn 
a year. 

So which is the best way for 
city -dwellers to get a weekly dose 
of fresh air and green space? I 
asked a second home owner, a 
renter and a weekend breaker 

‘We arrived 
early to find 
our cleaner 
entertaining 
someone in 
our bedroom* 

about the pros and cons of their 
chosen method. 

■ THE OWNER: Patrick Trelaw- 
ney has a weekend house on the 
Hampshire! Wiltshire borders. 

“Having a country house is a 
bit like having children: the abil- 
ity to forgive the bad sides 
because you are so in love with 
the good sides is extraordinary. 

“My wife and children battle 
with 800 trillion other people for 


three hours to get there on a Fri- 
day and we all do the same on 
the way back. 

“You simply haemorrhage 
money - it's better not to work 
out what it costs. There's the 
maintenance, the telephone bill 
and paying to have the grass cut. 
We once arrived unexpectedly 
early one Friday to find our 
cleaner entertaining someone in 
our bedroom. 

“But the joy of being there is 
immense. The space, the lack of 
stress, the way the pace of life 
slows down. If you have children 
it is so wonderful to be able to 
park them in 15 acres of country- 
side at the weekend rather than 
15 ft of b ack garden in F ulham - 
■ THE RENTER: Sarah Lander 
and her family share a Shropshire 
farmhouse with three other fami- 
lies. 

“Having the house has made a 
fantastic difference to our lives. 
Swapping an urban life where 
your children cannot go out of 
the front door without you 
because of the traffic, to one 
where they can wander off 
through an orchard is wonderful. 


"We all meet up to allot week- 
ends and air any grievances. We 
each get one weekend a month, 
plus a hair-term and two weeks 
in the summer. Wo wouldn't 
want to go away every weekend. 
It costs us £!/iU0 a year plus a 
share of the bills. Owning or 
renting a whole house would be 
impossible because of the cost. 

"We leave all our things there, 
so we don't have a major pack 
every- time. There is a huge bir- 
der in which everyone has their 
own shelf, yet it still feels like 
your own place. There is also a 
cleaner which is a big bonus. 

“1 suspect we will see more of 
our London friends out there 
than we do at home. You have a 
much more relaxed time 
together. The key thing is that 
we ail get on very well. Everyone 
is committed to making it work." 
■ THE WEEKEND BREAKER: 
Alison Bodycombe am I her hus- 
band rent cottages in the country 
or by the sea for two weeks and 
several weekends a year. 

"We looked to renl a cottage 
with another couple for a year, 
but the right place never came 


up. We wauled sun it ‘when- with- 
in two hours of London, with .1 
View and a feeling of space, 
where von could walk st might 

from the front dour ini 

side. Nothing was idyllic enough. 

"I grew up in the country. 
Though l love living in London I 
need the space and the feeling of 
the wind in my hair. We both 
have quite stressful johs. We defi- 
nitely need to get out sometimes. 

"We tend to go to Norfolk or 
Cornwall for the- sea and the 
Lake District or Wales for the 
hills. Doing it this way. wc have 
the choice. We don't mind driv- 
ing a long way if necessary and 
we are pretty flexible about leav- 
ing times. 

"It’s quite exciting setting off 
to a new area. It makes it feel 
more like a holiday or a treat 
than it would if it was our home. 
But the idea of having your own 
place and starting to make a base 
“ even in a small weekend way - 
is still quite appealing. We had a 
couple of lovely weekends in the 
country last winter and the idea 
resurfaced. If we did it. we would 
definitely rent first, just to see if 
packing up the car on a Fridav 
night really got to us." 
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I SA PROPERTY & GOLF 
MEMBERSHIP FOR SALE 

Owner w setting hommr attuned an 
Pmefom Golf Count N. Cartuxu USA. 
Counc ncviuuvdy deupxd by Jack 
Nlcklau*. Private nidcotUl commurary 
Cnher bcifiuci include: mtamnmg. mans, 
lesuima, Aopv. 

Asking price US$ IS&UGb inc manbenluft. 
Far mm Info fan owner 65-4U3 lie 
in Singapore 


FRENCH PROPERTY 


EXHIBITION 

2ND, 3RD. 4TH MAY 1997 

FRJ. 1 1 .Ml AM TO a 00 PM. SAT lO.fia AM TO 6.00 PM. SUN. 10.00 AM TO 5.00 PM 
THE ROYAL BATHS 
HARROGATE. NORTH YORKSHIRE 

i>TTOni FRENCH Puaram MWS, It Lsnbiwi r«id, Iwta HRD 8IA lUnbawt dill ui swa 
wmw» wgtw * best marremoMS pot nows k prance 


f VALDERAMA 

30 minutes from. 1 MM* two 
bedroom town house in mature 
pueblo with swimming pool and 
tennis court near Marbefla. Fifly 
furnished, smaS garden. 

For sale by owner £40.000. 

0181 -878 8430 or 
V Fax 0181-878 6599 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
Marbella Offices. For Information & 
Price lei ring 0181 903 3761 anytime. 
Fox 3559 



\ 2 txalpXTn new vilU apartment, within a private Donudnc. 
Ijige itmix i l’<i sqm i. and a magniflcrnr sea view within 
n-dlking divUnvC tram the ^-harming village of Vence. 
■ I? min Irani Niiv Inti Airport i. TIh- villa apart mem fu; 
2 latyie bcdn^niv- wuh cn -ante bathroom V liv ing. kil cheat, all 
(oixlhor If hi sqm liviny. Swimming pool. shared with the co- 
iiuiirr- in tlii-. Uomuinc. High vccuniy ami quality. 

An I't'.'hiMVi property ft* ihowr who demand the highest in 
quaiil> Pnec: On requoJ - rcaMtniibJc offers invited. 

Cnnuci: AKC Inlrmalionnl. Tel: Ofl .U 4432 47*39 
Fu:M.U-W2475 u *> 


SOUTH WEST FRANCE 

Border. Gironde Pordapne 
Wtodkiful v.vv Ltrkl fail kl ay main home or 
imiLiI in- camera - I hour wesi vf 
BctJljuv Siifw-Itily n.-.|.vred 
!£|H s uniifi'Mi-e and cuc-t onlaw in 
id< llu ellnt. I len? janlcn. IVul. 
Car. laker . .ip inmenL i In5.*k»i inc 
Xrttilnr'% mw* and many evrnt> 
rv-fiifk rtitHnv: 0117.1 5tM3.< 


CANNES MARINA 

Lovely 2 -room waterfront fcd 
(60m-1 £120.000. Coast & 
Country, trie English Estate 
Agents on the French FUvfera 
+33(0) 493753107. 
web ale tnww mouEsnsoocn 


CANNES * REGION. Beaulilul 
apamnonlc «• *Ais a.ITi («K:. svadafte 
lot i«n tkH«j or Jion term; or tor sale. 
Coast S Country. Too English EMale 
Agent on -Jk Fiench Riviera. 

*33 (014 K) 7531 07. 

web we «mk roujins ccm 


GOLFE JUAN 
CANNES 

Lovely A bedroom vHb ♦ pod an hibde 

•rah pen. su Wsiik. 4.9M Fre. Coast & 
County, The Engfeh Estate Agents 
on the French Hiwera. 

*33 (0)4 93 75 31 07. 
watt she: w*na rrougracom 


At 75 min. from Geneva or 
50 min. from Mamma 

VILLARS - 
SWITZERLAND 

is an hncnuiicnally renown wimer- 
witnmsr-reson. close to the centre. 

we offer in a typical duIeL 
1- and 2-bedroofn-apartinents 
and one exceptional duplex -roof- 
apartmcni of ]Q5 eiy* +• 2 balconies. 
Our price* are unbeatable. 
Much lower SFr. new law for 
ptodiase and resale by foreign 
buyers, two good reasons to invest 
now. Please call the deveiopei direct. 
M. Mariotti. 004 [ 79 703 9352, or 
fax OW I 22 733 1469. 

He will be glad io in form you 7/7. 



MAYFAIR 

Owias owi home, Liauy futnshedtt. 
Adjacent la Gtosvenor Square. 

Newly refurbished interior 
designed. Light and spacious 3rd 
floor in email block with lift. Nice 
entrance hall. 2 large dbie beds. 
New marbled bathroom & newfy 
tufly fitted kitchen. 

Elegant recephorWfimng. C/H inc. 
£650 pw 

Tel: 0171-493 2938 


INTERNATIONAL 


FLORENCE ITALY 

Onaate, glamorous old villa placed 
on the hills of the town. Wonderful 
view. Valuable architecture. 

Surface 1,000 an. Park. Italian 
ganfcu, swimming pool 
Giorgio Vigaoo-Miba. 
leWW39 2 76003914 
fax-0039 2 7836 IS 
Slodio Ftedni - Florence. 
td-0039 55 6531229 
iax-0039 55 6820072 


LOOKING FOR 
APARTMENTS/OFFl CES 
IN ROME? 

Real Estate Agancy ohere excel lent 
cpponunitjr. Prestigious central area, 
ontue SoScSng 2500 sqm. 

Also: Spanish steps: 

Elegant penthouse with lenaoes. 

|T«I +396 BS21 B770 or Fax *3SS 8620 6112 F 


VIEWING TODAY FROM 11-3 

80% SOLD 

NEW BUILD -FREEHOLD 
WETHERBY MEWS SW5 

Three bedroom mews houses 
with integral garages. 

ONLY THREE HOUSES 
REMAINING 

PRICES: £440.000 - £533.000 

FOR VIEWING TODAi CALL 

BRENDAN ROBERTS 0468 818808 OR 
JULIAN CHAMBERS 0976 246395 


AYLESFORD & CO 
0171 351 2383 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

CITY 4C4 4x2 bedroom flats. Currently undergoing 
construction, completion summer '97, other excess £900.000. 
For details and other investment opportunities call Tim Carr. 
Hurford Safvi Carr 0171 250 1012 
Fax: 0171 250 1015 


HURFORD 


CARR 



EC1 FARRINGDON 

Rosebary Avenue 
Garage available tor rent 
£140 PCM 

Telephone: 0171 837 0909 


BARBICAN, flats avafeblo. Call lor Isi 
Huffoid Satvi Carr Tal- Df7i 250 10J£ 
Fa* 0171 250 1015 


Clerkenwell, EC 1 
New 2 bedroomed flat, 
high specification 
£215,000 

Hurford Salvi Carr| 
Tel: 0171 250 1012 
Fax: 0171 250 1015 


For sate in Switzerland near the 
capital Berne, in the municipality cf 
Murt l law tax ratest. 

.Outstanding lRlh 

cento rv Manor 

In J larpe p»A mih nhhau utes. cwtnun mg 
port etc Very (.-ood condition 
nenc contact: 

Noner Blotter DnrUnff £- Fanner. 
Antuinrnc Wrmli ot Mktacl Boll 
Sdivanooi^nc ■). .Vlll Bern. 
Tci.rM4i-;i«7i;5? li 


E 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region. Montreux. Vlllars, 

Gray ere. Valais 
Luxurious Apartments & Chalets direct from builder. 
Company domiciliation, and Swisc residency advice. 
LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Tel Swiss: Ini 41 21 9S9 20 20 Fax: 41 21 964 70 44 
Tel UK: Im 44(D) 1 81 906 0515 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



CO. GALWAY 


fiiti 

I Outstanding contemporary house beautifully located 
® facing due south over Lough Corrib and surriunded 
by splendid floodlit gardens. Good Brown Trout 
lishing. with large Pike and Salmon In addition. 
Seperate guest/staff apartment, double garage. 
42km Galway city and airport. Cong 8km. 

'Jow reduced in price! 

Details: JACKSON-STOPS & MeCABE 
51 A Dawson Street. Dublin2. Ireland. 

Tel: 353 1 6771177: Fax: 353 1 671156 


SUFFOLK 

NR. SlOWMARKET 
SO min Liv St 
Self-contained newly 
modernised spacious 
wing of Georgian House 
in own park. 

2 double, 2 single bed, 

2 bath, carpeted, curtained 
plus white goods. Large, 
maintained garden, 
fine trees, use of pooL 
Long let, rent negotiable. 
Teh 01359 270370 


NORTH NORFOLK 
HOLIDAY COTTAGE 
OPPORTUNITY 

Block of 7 splendid 
traditional style cottages 
adjoining church, ideal 
investments/roll over 
£375,000 Bedfords 
(01328) 730500 


IRISH COUNTRY HOMES Personal 
nationwide home search service 
Tal. 00353-1 -2a&Ga91 Fv-990 

PENZANCE ATTRACTIVE, 
VERSATILE town house fci sola. 5 
bedrooms. 2 receptions, gamesdaundry 
room pardon's, yard, seaviaw Irom 
turret EBZK. Tal: 01736 368747. 


PRIVATEE ADVERTISERS can benefit from appearing in this special feature, by reaching 
an affluent international audience in a position to purchase immediately. g 

Contact: Carole Hills +44 171 873 4474 

ESTATE AGENTS have the opportunity to gain maximum exposure, on a global level 
promoting your expertise in this boom area of London for both sales & rentals ’ 

Contact: Charles Whitewood +44 171 873 £332 
HWPB tFY DEVELOraB 

countries with an average income of £56,000 pa.* 40 

Contact: Jon Banks +44 171 873 4744 

Fax: +44 171 873 3083 Of email: Jon Banks@ft.com 


Weekend FT 


Source: FT reader, profile; Saturday FT worldwide 1992 
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Sporting Profile 


Master of the 
pitch, linguist, 
Dutch hero . . . 


Johan Cruyff, possibly Europe's best ever 
footballer, still pulls the crowds, finds HenJk Spaan 


A few days ago a 
portrait of Johan 
Cruyff was 
unveiled in the 
Amsterdam 
Arena. Ajax's futuristic 
stadium with its less than 
fertile pitch. 

The great footballer was 
there, unruffled by the eight 
television crews 
surrounding him. Cruyff 
was 50 years old yesterday 
and has been the most 
famous Dutchman for three 
decades. But his personality 
has been quite unaffected by 
the furore he creates in 
others. 

After the unveiling Ue 
gave me a lift back into 
i town. Three hours later he 
was to analyse the 
I Champions League match 
between Ajax and Juventus 
Tor Dutch television. During 
the ride, constantly 
watching me instead of the 
traffic, he enthusiastically 
explained the only way Ajax 
could beat the Italian 
champions. Unfortunately 
he no longer coaches Ajax. 
The team lost. 

Cruyff drove through a 
red light. He has a theory 1 
that ho has a right to do 
this, as be believes the 
traffic lights in Amsterdam 
are positioned wrongly. But 
this time he was in a hurry, 
racing home to change into 
shorts and soccer boots. He 
had a date with friends to 
play a game somewhere 
among the trees in a public 
garden in the heart of 
Amsterdam. “Nothing beats 
soccer." he assured me. 

Cruyff was arguably the 
greatest European footballer 
ever. He woo rows of 
trophies with Ajax and 
Barcelona, and led Holland 
to the 1974 World Cup final, 
which the country' lost to its 
hated neighbour West 
Germany. 

Cruyff created the Dutch 
footballing tradition. But as 
well as being a great 
footballer and thinker on 
the game, he is a most 
unusual man. 


The entire Dutch nation 
has celebrated his birthday 
with him. which already 
seems to have overshadowed 
next week's Queen’s Day. 
traditionally the main Dutch 
holiday. 

SLx books have been 
published on him recently, 
every major newspaper has 
published a special "Cruyff 
Supplement", and the 
weekly tabloid Panorama 
has dedicated more than 100 
pages to him Hard Gras, a 
literary magazine solely 
devoted to football, cannot 
produce enough of its latest 

Cruyffs 
contorted 
aphorisms 
rival 

those of Yogi 
Berra, the 
baseball 
legend 

issue with a rare picture of 
Cruyff s milin g on the 
cover. 

Yet Cruyff hardly seems 
to care. He is very much the 
same man who grew up in a 
humble home in the “Red 
Village" in the east of 
Amsterdam. 

The bouse, fortuitously, 
lay a few hundred yards 
from the Ajax stadium. As a 
10-year-old boy. Cruyff was 
already totally at ease in the 
club's dressing room among 
the stars of the first team - 
he used to advise them on 
how to improve their 
game. 

Being bom in a socialist 
bousing project helped turn 
him into a typical 1960s role 
modeL Cruyff was a rebel. 

He was the first player to 
refuse the fatherly guidance 
of his club president: he 
wanted good money for his 
skills and he was prepared 
to fight for it. He also fought 



a revolution against the 
Dutch football association, 
which let footballers play in 
international matches 
without insurance. 

But he was never like his 
fellow Amsterdam baby 
boomers, the long haired 
“provos", who in the late 
1960s and early 1970s offered 
raisins to traffic policemen 
and attacked authority for 
the sake of It. Cruyff s 
struggle was for real. His 
influence in shaping an 
egalitarian Dutch society' 
was perhaps greater than 
that of the student 
revolution. 

Throughout his career. 
Cruyff has been someone 
the Dutch public listens to 
attentively. Cruyff is fluent 
in several languages, and 
considers himself a supreme 
logician, but his use of 
Dutch is a subject for 
writers and linguists. 
Cruyffs contorted 
aphorisms rival those of 
Yogi Berra, the baseball 
legend who created phrases 
such as “It ain’t ever till it‘s 
over" and “I bad that same 
dejci vu feeling all over 
again”. 

Cruyff started to compete 
with Berra very early in his 
career when he said “I can’t 
be the thief of my own 
wallet”. He silenced the 
nation by arguing. “If things 
are not working then they 
don’t work.” On his famous 
speed of thought, he said “if 
they time normally with me. 
they are always just too 
late”, and “before I make a 
mistake, 1 refrain from 
doing so”. 

He left school at 12. and 
repeated for years that the 
crime novel Knock on Any 
Door was the only book he 
had ever read. Yet most 
journalists who interviewed 
him came away feeling 
slightly dizzy. 

When one asked him if he 
thought Real Madrid, the 
indebted Spanish football 
club, would go bankrupt, 
Cruyff replied: “Can you 
imagine a Spanish league 



without Real Madrid?” 

"No,” said the journalist. 

“Then I think the problem 
has been solved," said 
Cruyff. 

Money has been a key 
subject in his life. He had 
yet to win his first European 
Cup when he said: “After 
my career is over. I can’t go 
to the bakery and say. 


■Baker. I’m Cruyff, give me 
bread’.” 

The first time I met him. 
in his adopted hometown of 
Barcelona nearly years 
ago. he greeted me with the 
words "give me a cigarette, 
please". He exploited his 
reputation as a miser to the 
full. It became one of his 
trademarks, but it was 


unjustified. The Johan 
Cruyff Foundation, for 
instance, gives to all sorts of 
children’s causes. 

Today, after a heart 
bypass operation. Cruyff no 
longer cadges cigarettes. 
Instead he has started to eat 
candy - the candy business 
in Barcelona has boomed as 
a result 


After 10 years of 
managing Ajax and then 
Barcelona, he has stopped 
working for the first time 
since he was IS mid finds he 
rather enjoys it He lives 
with his wife Danny in 
Barcelona, and drives his 
motorcycle through the 
city visiting his two 
daughters. His son. Jordi. 


plays for Manchester 
Uuited. 

The best place to find him 
in Amsterdam today is in 
the park, roller skating 
among 14-year-olds who 
wear their baseball caps 
backwards and who take 
their slight. worn 
companion for just another 
ageing hippie. 
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The heroes playing to the gallery 

Leslie Downer asks whether sporting pictures can really be turned into art 



‘Gillespie Road’, 1997, by Peter Howson. ‘I’ve always wanted to make my art norv-etitisl and lor the people' 


T here are some people for 
whom the legendary 
Manchester Uuited foot- 
ball star. Eric Cantona, 
is God; others may be more 
inclined lo crucify him. Last 
week both parties got a chance to 
have their say when a huge can- 
vas was unveiled, depicting the 
less than saintly Cantona as 
Jesus Christ. 

"The Art of the Game”, by 
young Manchester artist Robert 
Bnrtvne. (based on two Renais- 
sance works. Piero della Frances- 
co's “The Resurrection’’ and 
Andrea Mantegna's “Julius Cae- 
sar on his Triumphal Chariot” > 
shows Cantona as the resur- 
rected Christ, stepping bare- 
c lies led from the tomb, merci- 
fully sans stigmata, eyes fixed 
sternly on the future. Behind 
him. depicted as Julius Caesar 
crowned with laurels, sits Alex 
Ferguson, manager uf Manches- 
ter United. Cantona’s team-mates 
are shown as Roman soldiers, 
relaxing at his feet. 

Predictably, the painting 
caused outrage in some quarters. 
■'Both offensive and blasphe- 
mous." spluttered the Rev David 
Holloway, founder of Reform, a 
funds mL-mahst vt-thip. “A bit of a 
cheek. ” ■-.'rumbled another cleric. 

"There is no way this painting 
is blaspheimius.” declared man- 
ager Ferguson, 'i think it show's 
the part that footballers play in 
people’s lives in modern times. 
They .ire peoples heroes." The 
artist pointed out that the paint- 
ing is intended to be tongue in 
cheek: "It reflects street humour 
- the kind of humour the fans 
have." Cantona himself let bis 


actions speak louder than words. 
He has purchased the painting 
for a sum reputed to be between 
£50.000 and £100.000. 

"The Art of the Game” was 
bound to please the fans and 
shock the clerics. But is it art? 
The art establishment main- 
tained a disdainful silence. 

Sport seems to he infiltrating 
every aspect of life. We have 
sporting symphonies, sporting lit- 
erature and sporting auctions: 
but the final frontier must surely 
be fine art. Last year, in the wake 
of Euro 96. there was a flurry of 
exhibitions of sports art. from 
“Offside!” in the home of football. 
Manchester, to “Football” in the 
home of fine art. London's Cork 
Street Many more are promised, 
starting with the “Art of Boxing” 
this June at the Tumhalle. a Yic- 
torian-era gymnasium behind 
King's Cross in central London. 

Recent exhibitions have cast 
up a variety of flotsam and jet- 
sam; a pair of vertiginous 
Vivienne Westwood shoes fitted 
with football studs, for example: 
an epic painting or the ubiqui- 
tous Cantona in Socialist Realist 
style; Peter Blake's 1991 ”F is for 
Football" from his artistic alpha- 
bet; a bronze cast taken from life 
of “Prince” Naseem Hamed. 
iconic British boxer and world 
featherweight champion: and sev- 
eral 19th century prints, includ- 
ing one by Isaac Cruikshank and 


a Japanese woodblock print of 
kemari, ancient court football 
.Art and sport make strange 
stablemates. One problem is that 
much sporting art Is plain bad. 
The term conjures up images of 
19th century racing prints or por- 
traits of sporting heroes painted 
by enthusiasts which barely qual- 
ify as art. Artist Justin Mortimer 
says: “People will only engage in 
sports art on the first level of 
signification” - in other words, 
the punter is liable to pay consid- 
erably more attention to the sub- 
ject of the painting than the art 


per se. Mortimer paints portraits, 
ranging from football heroes 
such as Arsenal’s Ian Wright to 
the Queen, a recent commission. 

Simon Patterson’s “The Great 
Bear", a subverted map of the 
London Underground system, 
was in the running last year for 
Britain's premier art award, the 
Turner Prize. He says “any sub- 
ject is just a subject, it’s just 
material". A few years earlier he 
had the joyous realisation that 
there were the same number of 
people present at the Last Supper 
as in a football team, if you 


included the reserves. The result 
was two works laying out the 
apostles in strategic football for- 
mations. each with Christ in 
goal. One has St Peter and Judas 
in reserve, the other St James the 
Less and St James the Greater. 

“Anything to do with sport has 
to have a certain degree of wit," 
says Mark Wallinger, shortlisted 
for the Turner in 1995. the year it 
was won by Damien Hirst and his 
formaldehyde-pickled cow in a 
tank. "You need a bit of wit to be 
a life-long West Ham supporter, 
something’s got to get you 


through. Whereas people like 
their artists to be very serious. 
There’s a hierarchy of subject 
matter. It’s got to be something 
that looks pleasingly monumen- 
tal and important” 

Wallinger is one artist who has 
consistently taken sport as his 
theme. “I did a football piece in 
19S7 called ‘They Think It’s All 
Over It Is Now*. At the time I was 
virtually alone In dealing with 
sports, at least among artists in 
this country." He describes the 
piece as a large sarcophagus cum 
plinth topped with a Subbuteo 
model football pitch, with the 
tiny players arranged as at the 
moment of the victorious British 
goal in the 1966 World Cup Final 
“It was a memorial to the last 
time that patriotism seemed to be 
wholly Innocent.” 

Wallinger’s primary passion, 
horseraefng. reached its apotheo- 
sis famously with the purchase of 
a horse which he named “A Real 
Work Of Art”. After she was 
injured in one of her first races, 
he decided that he bad made his 
point as far as sport was con- 
cerned. His new work deals with 
the monumental subject of God 
(though with no less witi. 

The critics’ response to exhibi- 
tions of sports art tends to be 
either patronising or disdainful; 
one art critic refused to attend an 
exhibition and sent the sports 
editor along instead. The public. 


however, likes it. “It crosses the 
divide." says Justin Mortimer. It 
makes art accessible." 

Peter Howson. one or Britain's 
most celebrated artists, is work- 
ing on a set of football painting, 
having completed a two-year 
stint as official war artist in Bos- 
nia. Why football, of all tilings, 
after Bosnia? 

Tve always wanted to make 
my art non-elitist and for the 
people,” he says. ’Tve always 
intentionally made my painting 
not too abstract or too concep- 
tual Football has generally been 
recognised as the art of the 
people, so that makes it the per- 
fect subject.'' 

Paintings such as “The Glori- 
ous Game", a tangled mass of 
arms and legs battling for a ball, 
are a long way from the tradi- 
tional notion of sporting art. “It's 
very easy to make a football 
painting like an illustration.” 
says Howson. “It's difficult t«, 
make it into art.” 

As sport becomes gentrified. 
maybe it is time for sports art to 
come in from the cold. “I hope 
my paintings will pull in football 
supporters to look at them.” says 
Howson. 

■ "The An of the Game" is cur- 
rently showing at Manchester City 
Art Galleries. The An of Boxing is 
at the An Depot. Tumhalle ' 06 
Pancras Road. London XWI from 
June Vi- IS- Mark Wa l linger':; 
work shows at the Anthony Reyn 
olds Gallery. 5 During Street. Ix>n- 
dan 117. Peter Hmason's exhibi- 
tion of new work is at Flower-.; 
East. Richmond Road. London ES 
until Matt IS 



The road to Wembley. Base? c- *£ciinoiogy more often found in military aiders ft 
SiVSVVs in-car satellite navigation e/sterrs can Socate your vehicle to withtr 
Thai established, it reduces journey ^rres and fuel consumption by •? 

shortest route. Whatever your gear. 

Available as an option on BMW 5 and 7 Series from 0^ 56 (r.r.p). For full details of network 
coverage contact your local dealer. BMW Information; 0800 325000; http*J/www.bmw.co.uk Hie Ultimate Driving Machine 
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EDUCATION 


T hfc summer 
school is set to 
become the fash- 
ionable form of 
learning \n the 
now millennium. 

■lob insecurity and the 
need to acquire “employabil- 
'ty skills" - “upskUling" is 
as familiar on the shop fioor 
afi in the boardroom - has 
already forced thousands of 
workers to develop the taste 
for summertime study. 

If Labour wins the general 
election, this trend is likely 
to continue, since it ha's 
pledged io “kick start" the 
Idea of individual learning 
accounts with El50m of 
Training and Enterprise 
Council money. With this, a 
million people would receive 
£150 and the chance to 
embark on a course of their 
choice. 

Tony Blair, the party’s 
leader, has also pledged to 
set up literacy-based sum- 
mer schools across the coun- 
try so that primary school 
children can have extra les- 
sons in reading and writing. 
If these go ahead, it would 
mean a generation of chil- 
dren growing up used to 
whiling away the lazy sum, 
mer months by undertaking 
some form of recreational 
study. 

This is likely to put a 
spring in the step of the 
summer school industry. But 
there is already an enor- 
mous choice of courses on 
offer, ranging from “agro- 
forestry’ for sustainable land 
use" (Wye College. London) 
to "yoga for busy people" 
(Weald College. Middlesex). 
The cost also varies to suit 
all pockets, from just a few 
pounds for day courses to 
well over £1,000 for summer- 
long residential courses. 

Fee-paying schools have a 
long-established tradition of 
running summer schools, 
offering residential courses 
in pleasant rural surround- 
ings. One is MiTUield School 
in Somerset. 

This year, the famous 
boarding school is offering 
courses in "dowsing and 
divining". “Egyptian Orien- 
tal Dance" and “cottage gar- 
den embroidery" as well as 
the usual fare of “graphol- 
ogy". “hammock making" 
and "trout fishing". 

For the athletic, there is a 
swimming course in the 
Olympic-size pool or an 
intensive five-day “Bollet- 
tieri" tennis course which 
uses the method devised by 
Andre Agassi's coach. 



The V&A: runs a 'History of the visual arts In the West* course, taOor-msde for 'enthusiastic beginners’ 


i Mean?.. 

unMoa picnnai Pm s Agency Cambridge's grandest: Trinity College offers a three-week ‘medieval studies summer school' for £845 


Where leisure and learning meet 


Simon Taigett reports on the rigours - or otherwise - of attending a summer school 


In all, around 40 indepen- 
dent schools run summer 
schools, according to the 
Independent School Informa- 
tion Service, which pub- 
lishes a brochure of courses. 
Again, if Labour wins the 
election, more are likely to 
open their facilities to the 
general public, since David 
Blunkett. shadow education 
secretary, has warned that 
wealthy private schools will 
have to earn their charitable 
status by forming partner- 
ships with the local commu- 
nity. 

Specialist colleges and 
museums are increasingly 
putting on summer courses, 
especially in art and drama. 
The V&A. the national 
museum of art and design, 
runs a month-long “History 
of the visual arts in the 
West” which is tailor-made 
for “enthusiastic beginners”. 
There are also art-oriented 
summer schools at Central 
Saint Martins, the Slade 


School of Fine Art and the 
Roehampton Institute In 
London. 

Meanwhile, for actors and 
directors, there is the 
“Shakespeare Workshop” 
offered by the London Acad- 
emy of Music and Dramatic 
Art. It runs from July 21 to 
August 15 and costs £1.612 
(£1,250 without accommoda- 
tion). 

With over 300 applications 
for around 30 places, it is 
highly competitive, but suc- 
cessful students are 
rewarded with a taste of con- 
servatoire tr aining by the 
Lamda faculty, and occasion- 
ally stars such as Timothy 
West and Janet Suzman pop 
in to give master classes. 

Many universities have 
extra-mural departments 
which organise summer resi- 
dential programmes. Cam- 
bridge University is offering 
more than 60 different 
courses at Madingley Hall, 
giving all those "aged from 


18 to 80 plus” a chance to 
“experience life as a Cam- 
bridge student". 

For £845. a student can 
stay in Trinity, Cambridge's 
grandest college, and enrol 
on the three-week “medieval 

Stars such as 
Timothy West 
and Janet 
Suzman pop 
in to give 
classes 

studies summer school". 
That would mean studying 
medieval illuminated manu- 
scripts, or old Norse litera- 
ture, or war and chivalry - 
all tutored by Oxbridge dons 
or professors from other top 
universities. There are simi- 
lar college-based summer 
schools in history, Shake- 


speare, English literature 
and art history. 

Anyone wanting to polish 
up a language before a trip 
abroad can try one of the 
official national government- 
run institutes: for French, 
there is the Ins ti tut Fran- 
gais: for German, there is the 
Goethe Ins ti tut; and for 
Spanish, there is the Inst- 
itute Cervantes. A two-week 
intensive course at the 
Goethe Institut runs during 
July and August, totals 60 
lessons and costs £223. 

There are also a myriad of 
off-beat idiosyncratic 
courses, such as the £180 
one-week course in sculpture 
run by the Portland Sculp- 
ture Trust. Working in the 
disused Tout Quarry on the 
Isle of Portland, students 
work the famous stone 
which has been used for 
many of London's key City 
sites. Including St Paul's 
cathedral 

Guided by a skilled mason. 


students hamme r and chisel 
figurative or abstract pieces 
and. at the end of the week, 
are free to take their prized 
stone carving home. 

Alternatively, there are 
the exotic educational sum- 
mer cruises, where "stu- 
dents", if that is the right 
word, tour historic locations 
accompanied by distin- 
guished. and sometimes 
famous, guest lecturers. 

For instance, for £1,790, 
Swan Hellenic Cruises offers 
an ll-day trip around the 
Aegean, with star lecturers 
including Malcolm Brad- 
bury, the author and literary 
scholar, and the Rt Rev Jim 
Thompson, bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

This might sound rather 
relaxed. But, like the stan- 
dard “courses”, it mixes 
learning and leisure, and 
that is the essence of any 
summer school. It is not sup- 
posed to be a busman’s holi- 
day. 
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Malcolm Bradbury: star lecturer on an Aegean cruise 


SUMMER COURSES 


JOURNALISM - FOUR WEEK SUMMER SCHOOL 


]2B July - 22 August. London WC2. News reporting, feature writing, media law, 
! Broadcast Journalism and DTP. Visit a ‘Daily’ and review exhibitions and the theatre. 


1 THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 1< 

2 CSQu 338215 Fax 0171 7CS 3760 Email FT© ; .sjcLima!ism.ccm 


AIGLON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Our well-established Summer 
courses will take place on the 
ti ’ 1 following dates this year 
10th -31 st July & 3rd - 24th August, 

intensive English and French courses together with sports, 
activities, expeditions, hiking, camping and Swiss culture lor 
students of ail nationalities in the French-speaking Swiss 
Alps. 

Full details are available from: 

Miss Juniper Reid.Aiglon College, 

1885 Chester es - VI liars 
Tel: +41/24/4952721 or 
Fax: +41/24/4952811 or 

inlodaiglon.ch 


— ■ 1 

Sels Colle g e London 

REClY-NISED R\ THE BRITISH GOUNCR. AKELS EST. I9T5 

ft Intensive English courses for fonheners 
ft ijiulifirti University graduate teachers 
ft Accommodation,' excursions arranged 
ft Situated in the heart of London, near die RovaJ Opera House 
ft A qudrtiT century's experience of teaching English to the 
world. ' 


world. 

hi LONG ACRE COVENT GARDEN. LONDON WC2E “JH 
FAX. tun X* 57V? TEU 1*171 240 2501 
I'nc.lisht'wKni.u' 1 , __ , 

IW-i^L 1 . Kjijcl BA B*.- tEcon). 

^ AlMGCSE*A/5 Lewis 

Summer Revision 

Astooume Independent Sixth FomCotege 
!7 Okf Court Place, Laxton Vffl 4FL 0171-8373858 

OFE © 


THE LYCKU1V1 

Independent School in EC1, 
close to Liverpool Street Station. 
4 >11 years. 

Opening Sept 1997. 

Open daily 8.30am - 6.00pm. 
All staff fully qualified. 
Telephone: 0707Ij22344^^ 


MSSENDEN SUMMER SCHOOL 

On 120 couses id choose (ram. mdidngr 
SO YOU THINK YOU CANT DRAW 
CULTURE SCULPTURE 
WRITE YOUR OWN OPERA 
PHOTOGRAPHY.. MILLINERY 
TRAVEL WRmNG . .. ASTRONOMY 
RUSSIAN CAROUSEL 
Desfe oi those and many, 
many more horn. 

Mcsenden Abbey. Groat Mnsenden. 
BucWnshantGtnre HP 16 060 
TM: 01484 B3Q285 


- 3+ Nta Summer Course*- el hwota 
ftwi fiomwuL W» Dear 


- French U W wa a fty Pr o gr a mme* 
Sa mn ng- Pjn s. IMK, Fvnani S * uwm 


> , A i l0Mliei»tafen& 

Under UTs programmes 
SonXsU' Eavmrx.Bma 

Challenge Educational Sendees 
Tel: D1 273220281 


LA DOLCE LINGUA , 

Summer courses 
Oi ITALIAN with OPERA 
near the Tuscan coast i 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE I 

Piazza Struzzi 2 
50123 Firenze. Italy 
Tel: +39 S5 284031 
Fax: +39 55 287071 


3 The Slade 
Summer 
School 

Quality Fino Art cc-urses 


Toi: 0171 360 7772 
Fax.- 0171 360 TB01 


I Mate £20000 p*. j 
| Freelance Writing | 

fe Thta tree ncrwslaiter from I 
S trta Morris Cottage of • 
t Journalism shows you I 
I exactly now. Can free: J 
| 0800 371 5 00 Jc 


(■unite Belatteusl 

Study from home ter a new I 
eattwr or second Income, A | 
12 weak -Public Relations, f 
PubUcfcyi Premodcna- f 
CHptema Course wtfh the H 
Morris College of JoumaAstn. I 
PiMnetoratreePraapectusi 
_ .0800 371 500 > 


LEARN STONE CARVING SKILLS 
TOUT QUARRY, 

ISLE OF PORTLAND, DORSET 

Create sculpture using good quality Portland stone in 
the open air workshops of Tout Quarry. Since 1983 
sculptors and students have worked in this special place 
of discovery - Britain's first sculpture quarry - a 
naturally regenerated environment, with rare butterflies 
and orchids, overlooking Chesil Beach. 

1 - 2 week courses from June to Sept for beginners and 
advanced. Tuition by selected leading carvers/sculptors, 
experienced in Romanesque and Gothic stone carving, 
using specialised techniques and approaches to carving 
stone. 

Accom: Old lighthouse, pubs, B&Bs. SAE Portland 
Sculpture Trust, 

31 Easton Square, Portland, Dorset DT5 1BU. 

01305 821144 or 0181 341 6742. 

The Portland Seulpcur* Trust »wb with charitable objects for the ^ 

furtherance of an in the enrintmnem. I 



Experience the most sociable residential 
language courses in France. Picturesque, 
luxurious, Alpine chaleL Expert individual 
tution from beginner to advanced to a small 
group. Outings, great food and wine. 

A taste of true French life-all inclusive. 

Available June 28 to July 26. 

Call Jane McGarry : 0181 399 5823 
Fax 00 353 9933 

ITALY 

Learn Italian in Tuscany. Courses of two and four weeks 
in the medieval town of Poppi with lessons and 
excursions in the countryside of Piero della Francesca. 
Brochure from: 

C.C.LC 

24A Albert Street, Oxford. 0X2 6AZ. 

Tel: 01 865 5562 1 5 Fax: 01 865 552900 


CABINET CHAPMAN 

FRENCH in BORDEAUX 

Spring & Summer courses 

/ Tailor-made individual courses or small groups. 

/ Effective, friendly teaching - beginners, welcome 
/ Courses of am duration to soil your availability 
/ Accommodation can be arranged 
/ Ample opportunity to enjoy the location 
Fax us your number and a convenient contact time and well call 
you (in English, if you prefer/ to find out your requirements. 

Fax (33|5 57 24 98 OQ Tel {33} 5 57 24 95 78 (France) 
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LEARN THE 
LANGUAGE ON 
LOCATION © 

in France, 
Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, Ecuador 
and Spain. 

All ages, all levals, 
all year. 

Call 0181 
686 2363 
Euro Academy 
(FT) 

77a George Street, 
Cray den CRO 1LD 
ABTAV262S 


LEEDS SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 

14-16 July. 1997 
Teaching and research in 
Business Ethics - with Bishop 
David Jenkins. David Cook 
(the Mora! Mazo. Elaine 
5temberg. Kevin Bond, and 
Gordon Graham. 

The Institute aims to bring 
together representatives from 
schools. HE. FE. business and 
the church to work together on 
issues in business ethics, and 
innovative ways of teaching 
ethics in business and business 
ethics in education: 

It includes the European 
launeb of interactive CD Rom 
case studies. 

Details from Frances Johnson 
OU3-233 6103 


Forthcoming Education 


May 17 Language Courses 
August 16 Education Courses Review 
August 23 Top 500 Independent Schools 
August 30 Education Courses Review 
October 4 FT Top 1000 Schools 


If you would like more information about any of the above features. 
Please call Will Piper on 0171 873 4418 or fax 0171 S73 3098 


FT Surveys 


Centre for International 
Education Oxford 

International Summer School 
June to September 1997 

Programmes include: GCE and GCSE Revision 
Advanced placement and International Baccalaureate Revision 
English as a second language 
Oxford and Cambridge workshops for applicants 

Accommodation in an Oxford College, or with a family 
Accredited by the Affiliate member of 

British Accreditation Council 

Prospectus from: 

CIE, 5 Worcester Street. Oxford 0X1 2BX 
Tel: (UK +441 (0) 1865 202238 Fax: (UK +44 {0) 1865 202241 
e-mail ccninted demon.co.uk. World Wide Web: http://www. 


Summer 


MIDDUSaiAOVEBSnrY 

L O N O .O . 


□ One-day to liv o -w wok courses oofa b eautifat courary pat M ■ 
campus only 30 minutes from Qstbal London 

□ Study lor university credit or just lor tun / 

Q On-campus bed and breakfast accommodation 

□ Ovbt 60 courses including interactive Multimedia. The fntemeL 
Desktop Publishing, Health Studies. Beginners - Spanish. Jazz. 
Physical Theatre, Video Workshop. Reading the Gothic 

Company Lew. Effective beaming 

Contact: Sommer School, (ref C144A1, MiddUsn ! 
Unhietefty, Trent Parfc , Beem ley Road, London N144VZ 
~l«»pfaop» 0181 362 S782 Bmaa robvnlQ mrfy^, ^ 
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Weekend Investor 


Wobbling away from 
lazy afternoons 

John Authers still finds it difficult to get too 
excited about the latest rallies 


Wall Street 


Contradictory signals from the market 

S&P Composite 1 3n j yoar benchmark 

Price Earrings Ratio ^ ^ bondy»Wf%) 



L azy afternoons are a 
thing of the past on 
Wall Street. Equities 
have been on an 
exciting and unpredictable 
drive in the last few weeks, 
with each day seeming to 
bring a market totally 
changed from the day before. 

Since mid-March the mar- 
ket bas wobbled in exciting 
fashion, with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average recording 
the greatest daily gains and 
losses of the decade. Three- 
figure falls have been 
recorded four times since 
March 13, when the market 
fell 160 points. As recently as 
March 11 it fell 14836. 

The same period also saw 
three daily rises of more 
than 100 points, including a 
gain of 173.38 on Tuesday 
this week - the biggest rally 
of the 1990s, falling short 
only of gains made in the 
immediate aftermath of the 
“Black Monday" crash of 
1987. Tuesday s gain of 2.6 
per cent, was the biggest in 
percentage terms since 1991. 

So while the most closely 
watched indices are not dra- 
matically different from 
their levels of mid-March, 
there has been a marked 
change in behaviour - vola- 
tility has increased, with the 
market frequently changing 
direction in mid-session. 
And the greatest movements 
have been recorded in late 
afternoon trading rather 
than in the first few minutes 
after the opening 
bell as is customary. 

Share prices usually move 
most early in the morning, 
because companies and gov- 
ernment statistical agencies 
release new information 
before the market opens. 
Marketmakers mark prices 
down or up in response to 
information, so that big 
shifts take place with com- 
paratively little buying or 
selling to push them. 

But Tuesday saw no signif- 
icant new economic informa- 
tion. While several compa- 
nies published results which 
were ahead of expectation, 
they could not. in their own 
right, explain the dramatic 
rally that followed. Instead, 
computer-driven programme 
trades must take the credit. 

Programme trades typi- 
cally wait for a given price 
trigger before coming into 
effect. If this has not been 
reached by mid-afternoon, 
traders often decide to go 
ahead anyway. Hence these 
trades, and the dramatic 
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swoops in the index which 
follow them, tend to happen 
in the afternoon. 

According to Mr Laszlo 
Birinyi, whose Connecticut 
research firm tracks pro- 
gramme trading, the present 
conditions magnify the 
impact programme traders 
can exert on the market. 

He says: “What I’ve seen is 
that whenever the market 
has a disturbance and the 
buyers are a little hesitant, 
programme traders acceler- 
ate activity and have much 
more impact than usual. 
They have a view, or an atti- 
tude. in a market where 
there’s no view or attitude.” 

Heavy volume is not 
needed in these situations. 
Concerted selling or 70 or 80 
stocks when there are few 
convinced buyers will do the 
trick. Market psychology 
also plays a part, as traders 
are reluctant to move 
against the market trend 
late in the session, and then 
have a long evening to pon- 
der their actions. As Birinyi 
puts it: “Nobody wants to 
make a lot of commitments 
at 3.30 in the afternoon." 

By his estimates, more 
than half the decline in the 
Dow at the end of March and 
the beginning of April came 
from the acceleration of pro- 
gramme activities. Similarly, 
most of Tuesday’s rise was 
attributable to five big after- 
noon programme trades, one 
of which involved the pur- 
chase of 320 stocks. 

While technical factors 
have fuelled the Dow’s 
recent extremes, one or two 
fundamental factors also 
pushed the market. Corpo- 
rate earnings announced in 
the last few weeks have been 
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better than expected, with 
about two thirds of compa- 
nies beating their forecasts. 

Combined with the notice- 
able drop in price-earnings 
ratios in the last month, 
these gave ample reasons to 
buy. Preliminary estimates 
by Goldman Sachs suggest 
earnings are still on course 
to increase by 10 per cent for 
the year. Companies such as 
IBM and Microsoft have seen 
their share prices leap in 
the last two weeks after 
announcing ear nings . 

But it is still diffi cult to 
get excited by the latest ral- 
lies. impressive though they 
seem on the surface. 

First, while the price-earn- 
ings ratio might be signal- 
ling a baying opportunity 
in stocks, bond yields 
of more than 7 per cent 
send precisely the opposite 

signal 

Second, the recent market 
gains have been very nar- 
row. and restricted to a few 
stocks and sectors - particu- 
larly the blue-chips in the 
Dow. which are generally 
seen as safe, defensive 
investments. 

On Tuesday, the Nasdaq 
composite, weighted toward 
technology stocks and 
smaller companies, gained 
only 8.79 points to 1212.74 - 
less than 1 per cent. A week 
earlier, on the Dow’s previ- 
ous 100-point gain day. the 
Nasdaq was down for the 
day. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 686021 - 43-34 

Tuesday 683339 + 173-38 

Wednesday 6812.72 - 2057 

Thursday 6782.25 - 20.47 

Friday 


Prices 


London 

tell the voting story 


Ross Tieman goes in search of stock answers 


I t begins slowly, as these 
things da A little opti- 
mism spreads, like t he 
first light of dawn. A 
general relief that the politi- 
cal campaigning is almost 
over further Lightens the 
gloom. 

Then the speculators 
chime in, unable to resist a 
punt on the outcome. A pre- 
election rally ensues. 

It bas happened before - 
in n of the past 13 elections. 
Analysis by stock market 
historian David Schwartz 
shows that only twice since 
1950 has the stock market 
failed to pick up in the five 
days up to and including 
election day. 

These are not big rallies, 
mind you. The strongest was 
in February 1974 when the 
All-Share index added 3.94 
per cent before voters 
elected a hung parliament 
But two factors stand out 
First, the market invari- 
ably has risen ahead of the 
election of a Conservative 
government Second, the two 


occasions when it fell -ahead 
of the result occurred when 
Labour achieved its largest 
numbers of MPs elected. 

The biggest fall, of 1.37 per 
cent occurred in 1966 just 
before Labour secured a '48- 
seat majority, its largest 
since 195a In October 1974. 
the fall was just 0.52 per 
cent and the majority was 
just two. 

So. if past trends are 
repeated, a fell in the market 
over the next four days will 
signal the impending elec- 
tion of a Labour govern- 
ment The more prices fell, 
the larger the Labour major- 
ity is likely to be. 

A glance back at the 
trading sessions immediately 
preceding this rough-and 
ready indicator shows an 
unbro ken rally, with the 
FTSE up 78 points to dose 
on Thursday at 43883. If that 
upward trend resumes after 
Friday’s 18.8 fall then the 
Conservatives might be on 
course for a surprise victory. 

Historically, the market 


tends to fell after a Labour 
Victory and rally after a 
Tiny triumph. But, as the 
figures show, the move- 
ments are often quite 
modest. 

The real knee-jerk reac- 
tions occur not in response 
to the victor’s politics but 
when the election outcome is 
unexpected. 

The biggest fell, of 109 per 
cent, followed the return of a 
hung parliament in 1974. The 
biggest rally, of 8.98 per cent, 
succeeded John Major’s 
unexpected victory in 1992 
over Labour, then led by 
Neil Ktanock. 

Investors who want to 
turn a pr ofit on the outcome 
should be wary. Often, the 
move over the 10 -day period 
bracketing the election is 
modest Equally Important, 
it is often in line with some 
pre-established trend. The 
Conservatives ' victories 
under Margaret Thatcher, 
for instance, all came during 
an exceptionally strong and 
prolonged bull market led by 
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Electoral surprises cause biggest swings 

Market reaction (percentage change from- five days before the e le ct ion to ffre <fSys' after the election) 


economic gr owt h in the US. 

Is that the situation today? 
Clearly, not. Between now 
and the year’s end, the elec- 
tion outcome is only the first 
in a series of hurdles the 
market must overcome. 


a result. But strategists are 
starting to focus upon the 
impact the changing nature 
of the recovery will have 
upon company profits. 

IJnemnlovment in the UK 



■ Highlights-of the week 



Price 

Change 

52 week 

52 twsek-. 


y*day 

on week- 

High 

Low ‘ 

• 

FTSE 10G Index 

4388.7 

*592 

4444J 

36126 

Firm banks/jhsurancos . 

Ashley (Laura) 

106 

-32% 

220% 

98% 

Profits warring 

Bank of Scotland 

352% 

+27 

373% 

227% 

Mortgage exposin . _ 

Barclays 

1088 Vi 

+78% 

1226 

728% 

Sector pressure 

Bentafis 

140 

+12% 

143% 

96 

Profits trebled 

DFS Furniture 

552V* 

+32 

656 

381 

Bumper flgwes 

Flying Flowers 

317% 

+32% 

328% 

133 

Good profits flagged 

Hays 

561 

+42 

578% 

372%_ 

Broker isoommandaBons 

Mains 

652% 

-92% . 

1035 

565 

Accounting hragutarittea 

RecWtt & Cotrnan 

837% 

+37 

848 

660 

BZW *buy- 

- . .?V 

Schraders N/V 

1365 

+47% 

1577% 

953 

BZW reoammenda . 

Smith Klina Beecham 

944% 

+40% 

960% 

645%. 

Sfroofl {ptwth data _ 

T1 Group 

526% 

-29 

594% 

456 

Currency effect worries 

Untever 

1623% 

+45 

1657% 

1192_ 

Disposal hopes - 

Vickers 

207 

-21% 

300% 

199% 

Profits waning 

7.- _. • -1 


A report from the 
International Mone- 
tary Fond this week 
argued that the UK 
economy is in danger of 
overheating and urgently 
needs higher Interest rates, 
or higher taxes, or both, to 
slow the pace of expansion. 

The case is confirmed in 
part by the quarterly indus- 
trial trends survey con- 
ducted by the Confederation 
of British Industry. This pre- 
dicted a strong upswing In 
both demand and output in 
response to domestic growth, 
despite softer demand from 
export markets caused by 
the strength of sterling. 

“History shows chancel- 
lors [of the exchequer] 
always put off raising inter- 
est rates before an election," 
says Schwartz. “In their 
place, I would do the same." 

Most brokers expect base 
rates to rise from their pres- 
ent level of 8 per cent to 
around 6.75 by December. 
The first rise is likely soon 
after the election, no matter 
who wins. And taxes on 
companies probably will 
rise, too. particularly If 
Labour comes to power. 

There also are signs, how- 
ever, that the recovery is 
reaching a more mature 
phase in which other con- 
straints start to slow the 
pace of growth. 

Economists fret about a 
rise in general Inflation from 
its present modest levels as 


Average earnings now are 
rising by 5 per cent a year. 
In a recent note, Richard 
Kersley, strategist at broker 
BZW. argued that strong 
sterling is constraining the 
prices companies can 
char ge, while their opportu- 
nities for productivity gains 

are diminishing - 

In the early years of recov- 
ery, companies were able to 
capture mo6t of the benefit 
from improving volumes and 
productivity as profit. But 
from now on. he suggested, 
higher wages will have to 
come out of operating prof- 
its. reducing the earnings 
left for shareholders. 

For some of the go-go 
stocks of the past few years, 
the effect would be terrify- 
ing. Analysis of the FTSE 
350 suggests the general 
industrial and service sec- 
tors are the most sensitive to 
the effect of higher wages. 

But the findings are 
remarkably stock-specific. 
According to the data, ser- 
vices companies would see 
profit fells of up to 60 per 
cent, insurance brokers 50 
per cent, and retailers up to 
30 per cent 

Now, that is a good deal 
more material to the market 
than any polling day rally or 
plunge. The real political 
question is how the election 
victor will handle the eco- 
nomic issues gathering in its 
in-tray. 

And that wifi not become 
clear for months. 



FT Discovery. The instant way to hook the 
information you need. 


Do you waste time searching for the right 
information? There is a solution - FT 
Discovery. For company information, 
business news, real time news and much 
more. It couldn't be easier. Simple to use. 


Online. At your desk. At a fixed price. 

So if you want to stop fishing, call the 
FT Discovery information line on -*-44(0) 
171 825 8000, email: fVdiscoveiy@Tt.com 
or fill in the coupon. 


FT 
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Yes, 1 would like to stop fishing for bnsiness information. Please have a 
representative call me to discuss my requirements. 
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Phpm FT DUareo mfonMifon Un# on -44 (03 in &25 3000 or email: 
R4iKOv«rj#lt.eo» ur post to PT Discover?, Financial Times 
information, Pinroj House. 13-17 Ep>orth SlreaL. Loudon. EC2A 4DL 
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Pitfalls from windfalls 

The influx of new wealth will prove ill-timed 


T his year’s wave of 
demutualisation 
windfalls brings echoes 
of the late 1980s’ 
privatisations which helped to 
fuel the fast consumer boom and 
encapsulate the get-rich-quick 
philosophy of Tfaatcherite 
“popular capitalism" at its 
peak. Alliance & Leicester’s 
listing this week provided a 
familiar spectacle of small 
investors cashing in 
unexpectedly big gains while 
the big investment institutions 
were scrambling to gain 
exposure amid takeover 
speculation. 

Bat, although there are some 
parallels with the larger 
privatisation giveaways, the 
1997 windfalls are orach bigger. 
Judging by tbe unexpectedly 
high A &L share price, the four 
braiding society listings will be 
worth more than £20bn. Adding 
Norwich Union, and the cash 
being paid in tbe takeovers of 
Bristol & West and Scottish 
Amicable, gives a possible grand 
total oT£25bn. 

The government has shown 
little reaction to the windfall 
bonanza although it is 
equivalent in economic terms to 
staffing £1,000 through ever y 
letterbox in the country. 
Naturally, it is seen by the 
Conservative party mainly as a 
source of voter contentment - 
although, fr n st ra tin gfy for the 
Tories, the vast bulk of tbe 
hand-outs will be received after 
the election. Certainly, the 
taxable potential has been 
ignored. Indeed, the windfalls 
will bring the Treasury no 
direct revenue at all because 


they do not const as income 
and. in most cases, will fall well 
within the personal capital 
gains tax allowance of £6,500. If 
CGT is a problem, the shares . 
can be washed through a 
personal equity plan, at which 
point they will be valued for tax 
purposes at cost - which is niL 
Arguably, in fact, that is 
precisely what they are worth if 
yon do the accounting property. 
After all. windfalls in my 


Economists, how e v e r, are 
puzzling over the likely rate of 
disposal. They had been 
expecting a fairly slow pace, an 
the precedent of Abbey National 
back in 1989, but the 27 per cent 
instant scH-oot ratio at A&L 
was surprisingly high. 

Perhaps the £l,00O-plns bait 
(£1^300, as it turned out) was 
much more tem p ting thaw the 
£140 morsel offered by Abbey 
National. Perhaps, too, A &L's 
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These hand-outs will bring 
the Treasury no direct 
revenue at all 


garden are usually bruised, 
maggoty, and liable to go 
rotten. I would much prefer that 
they stayed on the tree and 
ripened properly. Bat, if they 
fall over my neighbour’s fence, 
he aright indeed view them as a 
free gift. 

T Wm rrfnalfnnt frM* windfalls 
are, stnrilarty, a kind of 
borrowing from the future 
harvest. The £25bn is being paid 
by stock market investors and 
corpora te purchasers for a 
stream of future dividends and 
profits. Such payments will be 
financed by worsening tbe 
terms under which financial 
services are sold to future 
customers. Bat those who get 
today’s windfalls may not be the 
same people who pay the price 
tomorrow. 

Many wfarifalters win retain 
the shares, at least for a while. 
Their dividends will compensate 
them for the wider margins of 
the financial institutions. 


controversial flat rate hand-out, 
being more generous to poorer 
members, will be sold more 
readily than the graduated 
windfalls at, for instance, 
H al ifax, where wealthier savers 
will get more. 

Whatever happens, the influx 
of new wealth will proved 
ill-timed, coming when tbe 
consumer economy already is 
heating up. Retail sales recently 
have been rising at 4 per cent 
yeaNm-year. if just a fifth of 
the windfall bonanza, or £5bn, 
is spent. It would represent 
another l per cent of aimnni 
consumer spending. It might 
well not be spent in tbe 
ordinary shops, however. More 
likely, the average £1,500 
windfalls will be devoted to 
special, lumpy items such as 
holidays or home 
improvements. 

All the same, we have not 
seen a consumer upturn like 
this since the late 1980s- 


Fartunately, the personal sector 
saving ratio remains 
historically high, at 12 per cent, 
and there is no sign of the home 
equity withdrawal (people 
taking oat bigger mortgages on 
their property) that fanned the 
flames of the last inflationary 
boom. 

But the house market is 
bursting back to life, and there 
is a danger that thing s could 
start to get out of hand later 
this year. The windfalls could 
accelerate interest rate rises. 

So much for the economic 
risks, but what about the 
personal interests of 
windfallers? Should they indeed 
take the cash and ran? 

For the time being, the share 
prices of banks are subject to a 
squeeze as the big institutional 
investors seek to build their 
holdings. They will, inevitably, 
remain short of their target 
holdings in such as Halifax and 
Woolwich. But, by the time the 
final flotation of the present 
series takes place - Northern 
Bock’s in October - retail hawk* 
will represent is per cent of the 
UK stock market 

That is an indication of how 
lopsided the economy has 
become. Battered industrials are 
fading from the blue-chip lists, 
as lUI 1*wilini|^ no Tcech 

whe n reporting first-quarter 
profits down by two-thirds. In 
due course, though, the 
pendnlmn will swing back, 
perhaps encouraged by a Labour 
government Don’t rash to «»n, 
bat the ball market in retail 
b a n kin g stocks is unsustainable 
for long. Remember, windfalls 
don’t keep. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 

■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Amsterdam Arena Tel: 31-20-3111333 

5L teSS 00 Pavarotti: Performance by 
trie tenor accompanied by II 

Novecento, conducted by Leone 
Magena. The programme includes 
works; by Verdi. Puccini, Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo; Apr 30 ** 

Concertgebouw Tel: 31-20-6718345 
Sc hiff: the pianist performs 
works by Schubert; May 2 

OPERA 

Met Muztektheater Tel: 

31-20-5518117 

• il Re Pastore: by Mozart 

Conducted by Graeme Jenkins, 
performed by De Nederiandse Opera: 
Apr 30; May 2 ' 

EXHIBITION 

Van Gogh Museum Tel: 

31-20-5705200 

• Vienna 1800: Portrait and interior 
exhibition featuring paintings and 
applied art from Vienna, spanning the 
years 1870-1918. Highlights include 
works by members of the Wiener 
Secession movement, and portraits by 
the Expressionist artists Egon Schiele 
and Oskar Kokoschka The display 
also examines the work of the design 
institute Wiener Werkstfltte, featuring 
furniture by Josef Hoffmann, silver 
objects by Kolo Moser and designs for 
the Viennese Art Nouveau magazine 
"Ver Sacrum"; to Jun 15 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

Museu Picasso Tel: 34-3-3196310 

• Andrg Derain 1904-1912: display of 
60 works by the French artist, 
concentrating on the yeare 1904-1912, 
when Derain established a lasting 
friendship with Picasso, the two artists 
becoming major influences on each 
others’ work; to Jun 29 

Fundacid la Cafxa Tel: 34-3-4588907 

• Sophie Calle: display of work by the 
photographer who uses aspects of 
surveillance and voyeurism in her work; 
to Apr 27 

Fundadd Joan Mird Tel: 

34-3-3291908 

• Peter Greenaway: Flying over water. 
The Icarus Adventure: installation In 30 
parts examining the Icarus legend from 
a variety of perspectives; to 25 May 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Berliner Slnfonie-Orchester with 
conductor Roland Kluttig and pianist 
Gerhard Oppitz in works by Holliger, 
Schumann and Stravinsky; May 2 
Philharmonic Berlin - Grosser Saal & 
Kammermusiksaal Tot 
49-30-2614383 

• Deutsches Symphonte-Orchester 
Berlin; with conductor Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, viofinst Christian Tetzlaff, 
soprano Sibylla Rubens and the 
RIAS'Kammerchor in works by Ruzicka 
and Mahler, Apr 30 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Tosca: by Puccini. Conducted by 
Stefan Soltesz; May 2 

POP MUSIC 

Deutschlandhalle Berlin Tel: 
49-30-30380 

• The Who: Apr 29 
Tempodrom Tel: 49-30-394-4045 

• Johnny Cash; Apr 28, 29 

EXHIBITION 

Alte Nationalgalerie Tel: 

49-30-209050 

• Adolph Menzel (1815-1905): 

Between Romanticism and 
Impressionism: retrospective exhibition 
featuring 130 paintings, drawings, 
pastels and watercolours by Menz el. 
one of the leading German artists in 
the second half of the 19th century; 

to May 19 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERT 

Symphony Hail Tel: 44-121-2002000 

• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Sir Simon 
Rattle, soprano Joan Rodgers, 
contralto Catherine Robbin, tenor lan 
Bostridge and the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Chorus, in works by Delius, 
Schumann and Britte n; May 1 

■ BOLOGNA 

CONCERT 

Teatro Comtmale di Bologna Tel: 
39-51-529901 ^ 

• Orchestra della Toscana: with 
conductor Adam Fischer and violinist 
Vadim Repin in works by Brahms end 
Beethoven; Apr 28 

■ BONN 

OPERA ’ 

Oper der Stedt Bonn Tel: I 

49-228-7281 A , , 

• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted by ; 

Jeffrey Tate, performed by the 
Orchester der BeethovenhaJIe Bonn : • 

May 3 a 

M BRUSSELS I 

CONCERT 

Palais des Beaux- Arts Tab 

32-2-5078200 „ , . ! 

• Orchestra National de Belgique. - 

with conductor Yuri Simonov and 
pianist Mikhail Petukhov in works by ; 

Stravinsky. Balakirev and ‘ 

Rachmaninov. May 2 

Tlrtttro Royal de la Monnaie Tel: ‘ 

32-2-2291200 . 

• Sergey Leiterkus: performance by ■ 

the baritone accompanied by the | 

pianist Sentfan SkigJn. The programme 
includes works by Rachmaninov and * 

TcaiaWtovaky; May 3 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 



Vtaxflmir Bogachev and Kalian Esperian sing the roles of Oteflo and Desdemona In the Royal Opera House's production of Verdi's opera, now showing In London 


EXHIBITION 

Musses royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique - Mus6e d’Art Ancien Tel: 
32-2-5083211 

• Paul Delvaux: thematically 
organised retrospective devoted to the 
work of the Belgian artist featuring 
approximately 120 paintings and 130 
works on paper from international 
collections. Also on display are a 
number of letters, photographs, 
souvenirs and other documents, 
Including 21 of Delvaux's sketch 
books; to Jul 27 

■ CAMBRIDGE 

EXHIBITION 
Rtzwfllfam Museum Tel: 
44-1223-332900 

• Shakespeare and the Eighteenth 
Century: exhibition examining the 
interpretation of Shakespeare by visual 
artists in the 18th century. On display 
are drawings and prints by artists 
including Romney, Blake and Barry 
alongside portraits of actors, authors 
and composers associated with the 
playwright's work; from Apr 22 

to Jun 29 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433600 

• Charles Rennie Mackintosh: billed 
as the most comprehensive show of 
Mackintosh’s work ever mounted, this 
exhibition features over 200 objects, 
including architectural drawings, room 
settings, furniture, decorative arts, 
models, watercolours and 
reconstructions of interiors; to Jun 22 

• Michelangelo and His Influence: 
Drawings from Windsor Castle: 
exhibition examining examples of 
Michelangelo's draftsmanship with the 
aim of demonstrating the impact of the 
artist on the imagination, technique, 
style and imagery of his 
contemporaries and successors. 18 
sheets with 23 drawings by 
Michelangelo and fifty drawings and 
five engravings by other masters have 
been selected from the collection at 
Windsor Castle; to Jun 22 

■ COLOGNE 

EXHIBITION 

Museum Ludwig Tel: 49-221-2212379 

• Jasper Johns: retrospective 
exhibition devoted to the work of the 
American artist spanning four decades 
of artistic achievement, from hfs early 
paintings of flags and targets to recent, 
densely layered canvases. Drawn from 
public and private collections 
throughout the world, the exhibition 
comprises around 200 works; to Jun 1 

■ COPENHAGEN 

OPERA 

Det Kongelig* Teater - The Royal 
Theatre Tel: 45-33 69 69 69 

• Arabella: by R. Strauss. Conducted 
by EMetfrted Bemet, performed by the 
Royal Danish Opera; Apr 28; May 2 

■ EDINBURGH 

CONCERT 

The Queen’s Han Tel: 

44-131-6683456 

• Scottish Chamber Orchestra: with 
conductor Mark Wlgglesworth and 
cellist Steven teserfe performs works 
by Prokofiev, Shostakovich and - 
Beethoven; May 3 

EXHIBITION 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art Tel: 44-131-5568921 

• Picasso: Works from the Collection 
and Works on Loan: Included are a 
rare early collage work and a number 
of books containing watercolour 
sketches: from Apr 26 to Nov 9 

■ FLORENCE 

OPERA 

Teatro Comimsie Tel.' 39-55-211158 


• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov, performed by the 
Orchestra e Coro del Maggio Muslcaie 
Florentine. Part of the 60th Maggio 
Musicals Florentine) 1997; May 3 

■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERT 

Afre Oper Tel: 49-69-1 340400 

• Juliette Grrico: performance by the 
French torch singer; Apr 30 

OPERA 

StSdtische BQhnen Oper, Bailett, 
Schauspiel Tel; 49-69-21237444 

• Fidel io: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Sytvain CambreBng, performed by 
the Oper Frankfort Soloists include 
Henk Smit, Patrick Raferty and Kristine 
Ciesinki; Apr 28 

■ GENEVA 

CONCERT 

Victoria Hall Tel: 41-22-3283573 

• Orchestra de la Suisse Romande: 
with conductor Gunther Herbig and 
pianist Radu Lupu performs works by 
Mozart and Beethoven; Apr 29, 30 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION 

The Burrell Collection Tel: 
44-141-3311854 

• Europe in India - Moghal Paintings 
and their European Prototypes: 
exhibition on loan from the British 
Museum featuring a number of Indian 
paintings influenced by European 
prototypes, primarily of the Moghal 
school of the 15th -18th centuries; from 
May 1 to Aug 31 

■ LISBON 

CONCERT 

Grande Audit orio da Funds pao 
Gufoenkian Tel: 351-1-7935131 

• Finnish Symphony Radio Orchestra: 
with conductor Jukka-Pekka Saraste 
and clarinettist Kari Kriikku in works by 
H&meenniemi, Tiensuu and Undberg; 
May 3 

■ LONDON 

AUCTION 

Sothebys; Puke Bemet & Co. Tel: 
44-171-4938080 

• Important Avant-garde Photographs 
of the 1920s and 1930s. The Collection 
of Hdfene Anderson: sale featuring over 
250 photographs, Including an original 
Rayogram by Man Ray and works by 
Max Burchartz, Andreas Feiringer and 
Edward Weston; May 2 

CONCERT 

• Wigmore Had Tel: 44-171-9352141 

• Alexander Maikov; the violinist 
performs works by Paganini; May 2 

EXHIBITION 

Royal Academy of Arts Tel: 
44-171-4397438 

• The Berfin of George Grosz: the first 
exhibition in Britain since 1956 to 
feature the graphic work of the German 
satirist His work describes life in 
Germany from the end of the First 
World War through economic and 
political crises to the rise of Fascism; 
to Jun 8 

National Gallery Tel; 44-171-7472885 

• London's Monets: exhibition 
gathering together Monets in London’s 
public and private collections and 
featuring 25 works by the artist; 
spanning his entire career, from “La 
Points de la HSve, Sain te- Ad resse" 
(1864), to the series of large “Water 
LlDes” painted after 1916; to May 5 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 
Tet 44-171-2129234 

• L’Btsff cfAmore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by Evefino Pfefo, performed 
by the Royal Opera- Soloists include 
Angela Gheorghiu, Deborah York and 
Jos£ Bros; Apr 26 

• Oteflo: by Verdi. Conducted by . 
Myung Whun Chung. Sokrats include 


Kallen Esperian, Leah-Marian Jones, 
Vladimir Bogachov and Robin Leggate; 
Apr 29; May 2 

JAZZ 

. Ronnie Scott’s Tel: 44-171 4390747 

• Monty Alexander Trio: performance 
by the jazz pianist; from Apr 28 

to May 10 

■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-213-857-6000 

• Exiles and Emigres: 1933-1945: 
exhibition focusing on the work of 23 
painters, sculptors, photographers and 
architects in exile during the yeare of 
Nazi rule. Includes works by 
Kandinsky, Ernst, Chagall, Gropius and 
van der Rohe; to May 11 

■ MADRID 

CONCERT 

Audrtorio Nactonal de Musica Tel; 
34-1-3370100 

• V Uceo de Camara: with violonist 
David Garret and pianist Bruno Canino 
in works by Mozart, Brahms and 
Beethoven; Apr 29 

EXHIBITION 

Museo NacionaJ Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia Tel: 34-1-4675062 

• Eugenio D'Ore Crftico de Arte: 
display tracing the development of 
Spanish art throughout tills century, 
and the career of Spanish art critic 
D’Ore. On display are works by artists 
including Torres Garcia, Picasso, Dali, 
Mirb and Saura; from Apr 29 to Sep 15 

• Robert Motherwell: exhibition 
featuring 80 works selected from 
American and European collections 
and including large paintings on 
canvas, collages and drawings; 

to May 5 

■ MARTIGNY 

EXHIBITION 

Fondation Pierre Gianadda Tel: 
41-27-7223978 

• Raoul Dufy: exhibition featuring a 
selection of works from fifteen series of 
paintings by the French artist Raoul 
Dufy. The works on display come from 
European and American museums and 
private collections, including the Centre 
Georges Pompidou in Paris, the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and 
the Phillips Collection in Washington; 
to Jun 1 

■ MONTE CARLO 

DANCE 

Salle Gamier Tel: 33-93 15 83 03 

• Printemps des Arts de Monte-Carlo: 
this year’s festival includes 
performances by the Nederlands Dans 
Theater 1 , Les Arts Ftorlssants, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Fra bu rger Bara korc hester with 
guest soloist Barbara Bonney; 

to May 5 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 

Haus der Kunst Tel: 49-89-211270 

• Michall Wrubel und der russische 
Jugendstil: thB first display of work by 
this key figure In Russian Symbolism to 
be held in the West features more than 
30 oil paintings, 150 works on paper, 

20 ceramics and a group of sculptures; 
from May 1 to Jul 30 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-K^itturstfftung 
Tel: 49-89-224412 

• Alberto Giacometti: display of works 
by the Swiss sculptor, with over 60 
pieces selected from the Foundation 
Maeght in St PauLde-Vence; 

to Jun 29 

OPERA 

CuviBfies-Theater - Attes 
ResIdenztheaterTet: 49-89-296836 

• II Trovatore: by Verdi. Concert 
performance conducted by Bertrand de 
Billy and performed by the Bayerlsche 
Staatsoper. Soloists include Julia 


Varady and Paolo Gavanelli; from May 
3 to May 9 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher Han Tet: 1-212-875-5030 

• Hanover Band: with conductor 
Nicholas McGegan and contralto 

i Natalie Stutzmann in works by 
Schubert, Mozart and Beethoven; Apr 
27 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of the City of New York Tel: 
1-212-534-1672 

• Of Thee We Sing: George & Ira 
Gershwin Centennial; commemorating 
the joint centennial of the Gershwin 
brothers, this exhibition features an 
assortment of their original art work, 
including oil paintings and sketches; a 
sampling of Gershwin caricatures by 
Auerbach- Levy, Fruhauf and 
Rosenberg; personal items, such as 
George's robe and Ira's cigarette 
boxes; and sheet music and 
memorabilia from the shows that they 
created together; from Apr 30 to Jan 4 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tel: 
1-212-6795500 

• Giambattista Tiepolo: a 
monographic exhibition of about 70 
paintings by the 18th century Venetian 
painter. The exhibition, celebrating the 
300th anniversary of the artist’s birth, 
covers the foil extent of Tiepolo’s 
career with an emphasis on his 
large-scale canvases; ends tomorrow 

• The Glory of Byzantium: lan.^— jrk 
exhibition celebrating the Second 
Golden Age of Byzantine civilization 
from mid-9th to mld-l3th centuries. 
Beginning with the end of the 
iconoclastic controversies, the 
exhibition explores both religious and 
secular aspects of Byzantine culture 
and considers the interaction of the 
empire with its Christian neighbours. 
The exhibition features more ihan 350 
works of art including mosaics, 
frescoes, ivories, enamels, silks and 
icons, and includes works owned by 
Orthodox monasteries and never 
before loaned abroad; to Jul 6. 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-570-3600 

• The 1 997 Biennia] Exhibition: the 
Whitney's signature exhibition focuses 
on the most important developments In 
recent American art; to Jun 22 ' 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera House Tel: 
1-212-3626000 

• Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. 
Conducted by John Fiore, performed 
by the Metropolitan Opera. Soloists 
include Michele Crider, Franco Farina 
and Frederick Burehlnal; Apr 29 

THEATRE 

Lunt-Fontanne Theatre Tel: 
1-212-575-9200 

• Titanic: by Peter Stone, music by 
Maury Yeston. Directed by Richard 
Jones. The cast includes Adam 
Alexi-Malle, Becky Ann Baker, Melissa 
Bell and Matthew Bennett; to Dec 31 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Th&Hre des Champs-Elys*5es Tel: 

33-1-49525050 

• Orchestra de Chambre de Cologne: 
with conductor Helmut Muller-Brfihl, 
soprano Elisabeth Magnusson and 
clarinettist Paul Meyer, performs works 
by Mozart; Apr 29 

EXHIBITION 

Gaferies NatfonaJes du Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1-44131717 

• Angkor et Dix Siecles d'Art Khmer, 
exhibition displaying 113 examples of 
Cambodian art, including a number of 
stone, bronze and wooden sculptures. 
The exhibition draws mainly on the 
collections of the National Museum of 
Phnom-Penh and the National Museum 
of Aslan Art in Gulmet; to May 26 

• Parls-Bruxettea/Boixellers-Parts; 
exhibition focusing on the artistic 
relation and exchange between 


Belgium and France from 1848 to 
1914. Attention is paid to both visual 
and decorative arts, architecture, 
literature and music, ranging in styles 
from Realism and Impressionism to 
Symbolism and Art Nouveau; to Jul 14 

OPERA 

L’OpAra de Paris Bastille Tel: 33-1- 
44731399 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Maurizio Benin!, performed by the 
Orchestra et Choeurs de I'Opdra 
National de Paris. Soloists include 
Sergei Leiferiois, Daniel GaJvez-Vallejo, 
Ferruccio Furlanetto and Viol eta 
Urmana; Apr 29 

Th&ttre National de POp6ra - Op£ra 
Gamier Tel: 33-1-42665022 

• La Clemenza di Tito: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Armin Jordan, 
performed by the Orchestra et Choeurs 
de !’ Opera National de Pols. Soloists 
include Rainer Trost, Cynthia Lawrence 
and Christiana Schafer; Apr 30; May 3 

■ ROME 

OPERA 

Teatro dell' Opera di Roma Tet 
39-6-481601 

• Der Fliegende Hollander: by 
Wagner. Conducted by Philippe 
Jordan, performed by the Opera di 
Roma. Soloists include Susan Anthony, 
Jos6 van Dam and James O'Neill; 

May 2 

■ SINGAPORE 

ART & ANTIQUE FAIR 
Singapore International Convention 
and Exhibition Centre 

• Tresors 1997: the fifth Tresors fair 
features representatives from a number 
of international fine art and antique 
dealers. Including the Galerie 
Tamenaga of Tokyo, Marlborough Fine 
Art, London and Galerie Odon Wagner 
of Canada; from Apr 24 to Apr 29 

■ STOCKHOLM 

DANCE 

Kungliga Teatem - Royal Swedish 
Opera House Tel: 46-8-7914300 

• Mayeriing: choreographed by 
Kenneth MacMillan to music by Liszt 
performed by the Royal Swedish Ballet 
(premiere); Apr 30; May 1 

EXHIBITION 

Nationalmuseum Tel: 46-8-6664250 

• Ferdinand Boberg: exhibition of 
work by one of Sweden’s leading 
architects, centering on two rooms he 
created; Oscar It’s salon and the 
Boberg Room. Also on display are 
items of furniture, textiles, ceramics 
and other applied art objects; from 
May 1 to Sep 1 

■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital *97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• Caravaggio: exhibition of works by 
Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio 
(1573-1610), shown alongside a 
number of works by his followers, 
known as tiro ■‘Caravaggeschr 1 : 
Bartolomeo Manfredi, Orazio 
Gentileschi, Carlo Saraceni, Orazio 
BorgiannJ and Batisteiio Caraccfolo; to 
Jun 15 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-35849999 

• Yomiuri Nippon Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Neilo Santi, 
soprano Adriana Marfisi and tenor 
Reinaldo Macias in works by Verdi; 

Apr 28 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of Ontario Tel: 
1-416-979-6648 

• Whistler and His Circle: Etchings 
and Lithographs from the Collection of 
the Art Gallery of Ontario: exhibition 
featuring 45 prints by James McNeill 
Whistler (1834-1903) and 25 by the 
circle of artists surrounding him, 
including Walter Richard Sickert, 
Joseph Pennell and Clarence Gagnon. 
The works on display come from the 
Gallery’s permanent collection; to Jul 6 

■ VERONA 

EXHIBITION 

Museo dl Castelvecchio Tel: 
39-45-594734 

• India: Antiche Miniature e Dipinti: 
the first ever public display of 80 
Indian miniatures dating from the 
16th-19tti centuries, drawn from the 
personal collection of Sir Howard 
Hog kin; from Apr 30 to Aug 3 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthistorischee Museum Tel: 
43-1-52524 

• Vrttoria Colon na - Michelangelo’s 
Muse: exhibition tracing the life and 
times of the Renaissance poet who 
included in her circle the poets 
CastigDone and Giovio, theologians 
Contarfni and Flaminlo and the artists 
Bronzino and Moroni. Michelangelo 
was another famous admirer, 
dedicating a number of drawings, 
sonnets and letters to her, to May 25 

■ ZURICH 

OPERA 

Opemhaus Zurich Tet 41-1-268 6666 

• Die Lustige Wrtwe; by Leh&r. 
Conducted by Franz Welser-MPst, 
performed by the Oper ZOrich. Soloists 
include Matin HarteTius, Liliana 
Nichtteanu and Rodney G'rtfiy; Apr 30 

CONCERT 

Tonhalle Tel: 41-1-2063434 

• NHK Orchester Tokyo: with 
conductor Charles Dutoit and vioflnJst 
Kyoto Takesawa rn works by Wagner, 
Mendelssohn and Prokofiev, Apr 27 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The Inte r na ti onal Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1897. AD 
rights reserved. Tet 31 20 664 6441. 
E-mail: artbase®pLnet 
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M any of yon may 
have felt that you 
too would like to 
have your own uni- 
versal ideology, or to create a 
global religion. Nothing much 
has been done in this line on a 
serious scale since Karl Mara 
had a try more than a century 
ago. His achievements today 
receive mixed reviews. 

Giving people something to 
believe in, something new and 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, is one of the great end-of- 
miUenniam challenges. Few 
have tried to fill the gap since 
about 40 years ago when the 
English essayist. Paul Jennings, 
revealed the truths of Resisten- 
tialism. 

Resistentialism provided a 
lamp to guide many of us 
through the anfractuous years 
of early puberty and beyond. 
The philosophy was actually 
invented in France with the 
phrase tea chases sont contre nous 
(things are against os). It pro- 


True Fiction 


Give us something to believe in 

James Morgan looks at the range of off-the-peg designer faiths now available 


vided the first systematic test of 
the marmalade-and-toast 
hypothesis, that the marma- 
laded-side would land on the 
carpet when the toast fell from 
the breakfast plate. Resistential- 
ism added the further, critical, 
element that the likelihood of 
the toast landing this way 
increased with the cost of the 
carpet 

That has now all been sub- 
sumed In Murphy’s law and 
other secular vulgarisations of 
the original resistentialist creed. 
Resistentialism postulated a fun- 
damental. rather than an acci- 
dental, opposition between man 
and the inanimate kingdom. So 


it came to be an inspiration to 
all those who were making their 
first tentative attempts to ride a 
British motorcycle. 

I was, therefore, glad to see 
the original set of resistential 
beliefs on the list of available 
intellectual systems when I vis- 
ited the head offices or Credo Inc 
in La Jolla, California, last 
week. 

Its employees self-deprecat- 
ingly call it “Faiths *R’ Us" but 
it has a very serious Intent, as 
could be seen in its original slo- 
gan “Myths for Modern Man and 
bis Mate". The present CEO. 
Agnes Day, told me that when 
she took over five years ago that 


was her first major change. “We 
put ses in and took sexism out 
of religion," she said, revealing 
her latest campaign slogans - 
“God is not a boy's name” and 
“Slip into your dreams”. 

The company was originally 
established as a provider of 
tailor-made faiths for the 
wealthy who found certain 
aspects of modem religious 
practice unattract ive . But It was 
Ms Day who realised the poten- 
tial of the foi a porter, ready-to- 
wear faith. "We have a number 
of lines which can be easily 
adapted to the mass-market, " 
she told me. 

A huge early success was that 


which postulated the unbridge- 
able gulf between God and man 
and therefore demanded that a 
true believer behave in such a 
manner that he or she could not 
in any way be confused with 
God, the supreme being or what- 
ever. To attempt to live a life of 
upright morality and dedication, 
according to this particular 
view, represented the sin of 
pride writ exceptionally large. 

The basis of the creed was 
that belief itself dispensed one 
from adherence to the moral 
law. The cult spread from being 
the secret of a few adult film 
makers around Los Angeles into 
what Time magazine called “The 


bmshflre belief that bags the 
baby-boomers". 

But in spite of one senatorial 
candidate running on a platform 
which explicitly stated “Give me 
that new-time religion", it was 
suddenly exposed as being of 
ancient origin, and therefore no 
use in the US. This supposedly 
modern creed was in fact noth- 
ing more than a rehash of anti- 
nomianis m, which had been con- 
demned by the Church as a 
heresy in the 15th century. 

"We learnt a lot from that 
experience,*’ said Ms Day, 
ex plaining that it had been “put 
on the program" by an 
defrocked Jesuit in whom she 


had had a complete trust. I 
should have known better, she 
laughed. In Tact. Day saved the 
situation: antinomianism s 

potential in export markets was 
quickly recognised and it sold 
well iii Latin Europe. Malaga. St 
Tropez and Naples are today 
major centres. 

Today Credo Inc has Its own 
mission statement - “To provide 
each Individual with the oppor- 
tunity to find his or her own 
redemption, salvation or fulfil- 
ment. in a creed or belief system 
that leads to appropriately cho- 
sen life-and-death goals." 

There are some who snecr- 
logly talk of "designer faith" 
hut Agnes Day. running her 
long, finely manicured, lingers 
through her hair replies; “The 
world will be a better place 
when every man is a prophet In 
his own country. And woman, 
too. in hers." 

■ James Morgan is economics 


Metropolis 

A theatre 
in which 
only the 
performers 
are made 


to pay 

Christian Tyler joins the audience for 
a daily drama acted out by a 
cosmopolitan cast in central London 


T here are two play- 
houses on Bow Street 
in central London, 
and their neo-classical 
facades stare at each 
other across the narrow thor- 
oughfare. At both venues the 
drama is played according to 
time-honoured conventions; and 
in both you will find people 
dressed up for the occasion. The 
difference is that on one side the 
rich are paying £50 or more to get 
in: on the other, the poor are 
paying similar sums to get out. 

So it seemed, one recent Mon- 
day morning, that the man in the 
long white robe emblazoned with 
a scarlet dragon had walked into 
the wrong building. He should 
have been across the road in the 
Royal Opera House growling in 
the chorus line of a Wagnerian 
singspiel. not sitting silently in 
the dock of Bow Street magis- 
trates' court 

It was no mistake. For bushy- 
bearded Arthur Pendragon. 
self-proclaimed druid chieftain 
and prospective parliamentary 
candidate for Aldershot at next 
week’s general election, was up 
on a charge: possession of an 
article with a blade exceeding 
7.62cm (three inches In old 
English). This coy judicial par- 
lance referred to Pendragon’s 
three-foot broadsword, Excalibur. 
which the police had confiscated 
from him the previous Saturday 
during a violent "reclaim the 
streets" demonstration in Trafal- 
gar Square. 

The silent druid was among the 
first walk-on parts or the day. He 
was exotic but not unusual. For 
Bow Street's cast of characters - 


solicitors as well as defendants - 
is nothing if not catholic. It 
embraces all the accents, colours 
and creeds that go into making 
London the most cosmopolitan 
capital in Europe. Even the offi- 
cer at the courthouse door looked 
as though he had escaped from 
an American TV series: he wore 
dark shades and gold jewellery 
and spoke in a brash Texas 
accent 

As if to underline its polyglot 
status. Bow Street is where extra- 
dition cases are heard. That Mon- 
day morning bill included a bald- 
ing Scandinavian with a blond 
moustache who was wanted in 
Sweden, and a confident-looking 
young Asian with an English 
name wanted in Finland. 

From his perch beneath the 
royal coat of arms (“Dieu et mon 
droit”) the stipendiary magis- 
trate. Nicholas Evans, peered 
down over half-glasses at tbe 
motley procession like the firm- 
but-fair headmaster of an unruly 
school. Next to appear before tbe 
beak was a middle-aged computer 
expert whose every gesture and 
glance spoke contrition. He 
pleaded guilty to five charges of 
hacking into his employer’s com- 
puter network. According to the 
smart young black solicitor, he 
did it after tbe company replaced 
him with a junior. The magis- 
trate asked for a probation report 
before sentencing. 

There followed a handsome, 
curly-headed man who gripped 
the rail of tbe dock to stop his 
hands shaking. He admitted tak- 
ing a musical box worth £26 from 
a stall in Covent Garden. A 
young woman solicitor with an 



auburn ponytail described the 
prisoner as an alcoholic who had 
been living rough on sickness 
benefit of £68 a week since his 
mother - also an alcoholic - died 
14 years ago. The magistrate 
looked unmoved. “Your record 
speaks volumes," he said, noting 
34 previous convictions, and sen- 
tenced the fellow to 28 days in 
jafl. The prisoner rushed angrily 
from the courtroom under guard. 

Next was a trio who could eas- 
ily have been cast as a hit squad 
by Hollywood. The case was 
mundane, however, and they 
were committed for trial on 
charges of conspiracy to defraud 
a company In north London. 

Then a young Sikh, his black 
turban almost covering his eyes, 
took the witness stand to negoti- 


ate more time to pay a fine. An 
articulate blond youth from Sus- 
sex was bailed after pleading 
guilty to smashing a window 
after a night's clubbing in the 
metropolis; so was a youth from 
Derbyshire who had come down 
for the Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration and bad been arrested 
for throwing a can of drink at a 
policeman. 

The next man also pleaded 
alcohol in his defence on a 
charge of having stolen two bot- 
tles of spirits from a Tesco super- 
market. The magistrate asked: 
"Is that a Brixton tan or a Medi- 
terranean tan?" The man in the 
dock looked nonplussed. 

A woman solicitor rose; “Sir, I 
am assured that be is of mixed 
race, which gives him some 


advantage In the tanning stakes. 
He sits in the sun in Brixton." 

As if to make amends, the sti- 
pendiary let the man off with a 
conditional discharge and £40 
costs, so that be could take up a 
promised £!28-a-week job as a 
kitchen porter. 

Lunchtime arrived. The cast of 
Court One - leading players and 
extras alike - adjourned to the 
pizza parlour opposite. Outside, 
all the races of the earth mingled 
in the sunshine. A group of 
drunks, three men and a woman, 
sat round a litter bin knocking 
back cans of lager. Court report- 
ers ate their sandwiches at the 
feet of a bronze ballerina. 

Court One reassembled. Pen- 
dragon the druid, who had been 
outside briefing the reporters for 


much of the morning, was still 
not satisfied. His solicitor re- 
appeared to ask the magistrate to 
lift reporting restrictions - a 
request which caused some puz- 
zlement since there seemed to be 
not much to report. *7s he wish- 
ing publicity?” the stipendiary 
asked innocently. “There's noth- 
ing to stop him giving a press 
conference outside.” 

A Moslem minicab driver was 
fined £50 for crossing a red light. 
Then a police constable read in 
level tones from his notebook a 
stream of unprintable abuse 
which he said had been heaped 
on him by a beggar in Soho. No 
one batted an eyelid. Court One 
hears such language every day. 

Tbe rest of the afternoon was 
taken up with, the trial of a man 


accused of headbutting a girl 
after a Thames riverboat party 
on New Year's Eve. The girl 
appeared, tall and striking in a 
black suit, to tell her story in a 
few breathy words, followed by 
the policeman who made the 
arrest The defendant denied it: 
five of his friends and family 
members called by the energetic 
young barrister backed him up. 
To no avail. “I find the charge 
proved,” declared the magistrate, 
adjourning the case for sentenc- 
ing. 

Once more, alcohol was the 
unseen culprit. This illustrates 
another difference between the 
two theatres of Bow Street The 
opera means a drink in the inter- 
val The court is an Interval 
between drinks. 


D eath was just a wobble 
away. The path had 
appeared to lead down 
to the bench but tbe 
last 12 ft. covered jagged rocks - a 
dangerous scramble when carry- 
ing a 2Slb rucksack. 

The answer seemed simple. 
Remove the rucksack and lower 
it down. But. in tbe act of unload- 
ing it. the hip-belt became stuck, 
leaving me worry ingly unbal- 
anced and at risk of impalement. 
It was then I realtsed my 
Ufe-and-deatb struggle was tak- 
ing place IQ yards from a pack of 
naturists. Being a career journal- 
ist. only one thought leapt into 
my mind. The headline that 
would greet my death: "FT Hack 
In Nudist Beach Carnage”. 

That naturists were an a Brit- 
ish beacb in early spring should 
not have been a surprise. The 
British retain tbe touching belief 
that their climate is Mediterra- 
nean. despite all evidence to the 
contrary', and remove their 
clothes at the slightest opportu- 
nity. They also relish the chance 
to be near the sea. staring at it 
for ages, like a cat watching the 
bath water go down tbe plughole. 

The national temperament also 
reveals itself in a determination 
to enjoy life, whatever the condi- 
tions. Middle-aged couples huddle 


Arcadia 


Fanfare for a common walking man 

Philip Coggan finds hope, and not a little pride, on Britain's incomparable footpaths 


together in car parks, passing 
flasks between them and sitting 
in silence, decades of marriage 
having, presumably, exhausted 
all topics of conversation- 

Beaches are Uttered with wind- 
breaks, with families closeted 
together for shelter. Like early 
Empire builders, they have 
staked out and occupied their ter- 
ritory and thrown up their ram- 
parts of sand. 

Traversing the coastal path of 
south-west England, as I did in 31 
days and nights of walking in the 
wilderness, one sees all types of 
habitat, human and natural The 
route suffers from the depreda- 
tions of sea erosion and private 
landowners. From Lulworth Cove 
to Kinnne ridge, in Dorset, are 
some of the most magnificent 
scenery and toughest walking 
conditions one could wish for. 
The route also goes straight 
through an artillery range - and 
is replete with notices stating 
that the land off the path is ripe 


with unexploded shells. 

in the middle is the abandoned 
village of Tyneham, taken over 
by the army in 1943. The inhabit- 
ants were moved with the prom- 
ise they could return after the 
war this was not honoured. 

The battle between the rights 
of tbe walker and those of the 
landowner is fought all along tbe 
coast. Tbe official path approach- 
ing Port Rinkle, in Cornwall, may 
appear to go through sheep pas- 
ture but the local farmer has 
decided to install electric fencing, 
requiring commando tactics on 
the part of the hiker. On some 
sections, because of obstructive 
landowners, there Is no option 
but to take to the main road. 
There, walkers must negotiate 
bends knowing that a delivery 
v an might be coming round the 
corner at 50mph. 

But by and large, there can be 
few places in the world where 

public footpaths are so well 
established as in Britain, where 


common law seems to have stood 
up for the rights of the common 
man to wander where he will. It 
was a surprise, however, to see 
bow the common dog had 
become disenfranchised. Most 
beaches banned dogs between 
Easter and October, a draconian 

I could 
see the 
headlines: 

'FT Hack In 
Nudist Beach 
Carnage’ 

restriction of Rover’s rights, con- 
sidering the canine love of water. 

The problem is tbe dog's will- 
ingness to treat the world as a 
public convenience- Behind tbe 
set curtains, passions evidently 
get inflamed on the subject of 


Fido’s faeces. Outside Swanage. I 
passed one house with a placard: 
“People who allow their dogs to 
foul pavements and gardens are 
anti-social, unhygienic and incon- 
siderate.” Tbe next house had a 
defiant “Beware of the dog” sign. 

Dog walkers must be the most 
frequent users of tbe South-West 
Way, tbe coastal path which 
wends its way from Minehead. in 
Somerset, to Poole, in Dorset 
Indeed, one man actually walked 
the whole route with a borrowed 
pooch and wrote a book about it 
500-mi/e WaUdes. 

For vast stretches, however, 
you can find yourself cut off from 
humanity. This has its advan- 
tages in terms of peace and scen- 
ery but has its limitations when 
you realise, slogging your way up 
another 50Qft hill, that you are 
still two hours from any rham-g - 
of refreshment You need to be 
pretty fit to attempt some sec- 
tions but the views, stretching 
for miles of cliff-top in either 


direction, are worth the effort 
There is also an amarlng differ- 
ence between off-season and holi- 
day-times, between weekdays and 
weekends. At Easter, seaside 
towns spring into life, like the 
court in Sleeping Beauty after 
the arrival of the Prince. Restau- 
rants and hotels, as deserted as 
an Apathetics’ Convention the 
week before, become packed. 

Out of season, the only places 
of business that appear to be 
open in many towns are amuse- 
ment arcades, designed to keep 
local youth off the streets and 
out of cash. They cannot wait to 
escape the quiet boroughs which, 
30 years later, they will seek out 
in search of tbe very peace and 
quiet that made them desert 
This is an England far removed 
from London’s bond dealers and 
cappuccino bars. Wages are low - 
£3.50 an hour seems standard - 
for the young, while the elderly 
eke out pensions by offering bed 
and breakfasts. There cannot be 


for an occasional £l5-£20 a nigh 
especially with the full Englis 
fry-up. It is a bizarre act - i 
invite a stranger into your horz 
oa only a nodding acquaintance 

When I was a child, most thre 
you out at 9.30am and refused I 
let you return until 5 -30pm. 

These days, rooms have sbov 
ers. colour TVs, tea and coffe 
making facilities, the lot. Man 
owners are friendly to the poh 
of saintliness - Mr and Mrs Cu 
tis. of Clovelly, gave me a cup t 
tea and cake on arrival, was he 
my clothes, ferried me to the pu 
in the evening, and even sent m 
off with a packed lunch. 

It is tempting to despair c 
Britain, of public squalor, crimi 
road-rage and corrupt politician; 
But when one can walk on pr 
vate land for hundreds of mile 
and see magnificent scenery fa 
free, when householders are wil 
tog to let you stay under thel 
roofs for a modest charge an 
without fear. It is possible to fee 
hope, and even a little pride. 
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Last week’s preliminary results 


■ Results due next week 
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FINAL DIVIDENDS 
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New issues 

Confrontation for BT 


■ Last week’s interim results 

Half Pre-tax tatariradtridends* . 

Company Sector year to profit £000) per. share <p) . 
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Cable & Wireless 
Communications will make 
its market debut this week 
with an expected valuation 
of around £4.5bn, writes 
Christopher Price. The group 
- formed from the merger of 
Mercury, the telecoms busi- 
ness of Cable and Wireless, 
and three cable companies: 
Nynex CableComms. Bell 
Cablemedia and Video tron - 
will be by far the biggest 
telecoms and entertainment 
provider in the UK. It is also 
expected to be the most sig- 
nificant challenger to British 
Teleco mmuni cations' domi- 
nance of the domestic 
market. 

No new money is being 
raised in the float C&W will 
hold 52 per cent of the 
shares while other group 
investors will have 33 per 

■ Rights Issues 


cent. The public will hold 
around 15 per cent. 

□ Roy alb I tie, a Surrey-based 
software and computer ser- 
vices group specialising in 
financial trading systems, 
corporate call centres and 
customer help desks, is to 
seek a hill market listing in 
the next few months. 

The notation, sponsored 
by Hoare Govett is likely to 
value the group - which last 
year changed. its name from 
Intercom Data Systems - at 
between £35m and £40m and 
to raise around sam in new 
money. 

□ Dealings in Lady In Lei- 
sure Group, a national chain 
of women-only health and 
fitness clubs, began this 
week. The placing raised 
£1.7m. valuing the company 
at £4.6m. 


Enterprise tons Is to raise £332ro via a 3-8 rights issue 0 l96p. 


■ Offers for safe, placings & introductions 

Saiehurst s to rose £?m wa a ptadng of 3.42m shares 6 Il7o. 

Shield Diagnostics e to rasa £25<n «aa ptacmg at 550530 iew shares 6 SOQp. 


" 

How inflation can help 
to curb a country’s debt 

Brian Reading takes a look at one possible but 
unexpected solution to Japan’s economic problems 


Brian Reading is a director 
of Lombard Street Research 


T he Japanese real 
economy is in less 
of mess than it 
was. thanks to 
record low interest rates 
and the weak yen. Last 
year, buoyant exports and 
recovering investment gave 
it the fastest growth among 
the Group of Seven major 
industrial nations. Tax 
increases will check the 
recovery during the next 
few months, but the 
economy might pause only 
for breath before expansion 
is resumed. 

By contrast, the Japanese 
financial system is still in 
as much of mess as ever. 
Seven years after the 
speculative bubble burst, 
less than half the bad loans 
it spawned have been 
written off. Moreover, a 
Japanese “big bang” is 
planned from April 1 next 
year, this will lead to a 
bloodbath among smaller 
and weaker banks and other 
financial institutions, 
particularly debt-laden 
non-bank banks (so-called 
because they lend like 
1 banks but do not take retail 
deposits from the public). 

The Ministry of Finance 
(MoF) has engineered this 
bloodbath to make the 
Japanese financial system 
competitive globally. But a 
bucket and mop will be 
needed to clear it up. 

Last year, MoF abandoned 
its post-war policy of never 
allowing a bank to fail. 
Previously, it had always 
forced tbe strong to bail out 
the weak. In November, 
however, the Hanwa bank 
was allowed to go under, 
although the ministry has 
promised that all depositors 
will be protected until 2001. 

MoF also says that some 
banks are too big to fail, 
among them the Nippon 


Credit bank. As before, 
other healthy institutions 
have been persuaded to help 
bail it out indeed, in an 
unprecedented move, the 
US Bankers Trust has been 
allowed to take part. 

But Nippon Credit's 
non-bank bank subsidiaries 
are being wound up as 
insolvent and their big 
institutional depositors will 
not be bailed out - except 
for agricultural credit 
cooperatives, which could 
go under in a chain reaction 
default. But since the farm 
lobby is too powerful 
politically for this to 


remain unresolved. Even 
now. asset prices are 
excessively high relative to 
product prices and wages. 
Price/earaing5 ratios for the 
Nomura Research 
Institute’s 400 share index 
averaged 60 at end-March, 
twice the FTSE 100’s; and 
dividend yields of 0.85 per 
cent compared with 3.75 per 
cent for the FTSE. Ten-year 
Japanese government 
bonds, yielding little more 
than 2 per cent, are 
ridiculously expensive while 
average home prices remain 
at more than 10 times 
average incomes. 


For Japan, the prospect 
of an inflationary explosion 
seems infinitely remote. 

Yet the mess into which 
public finances are 
getting suggests otherwise 


happen, they will be saved. 

Bailing out depositors is 
going to cost trillions of 
yen; indeed, the bill could 
be as much as 10 per cent of 
Japan's gross domestic 
product. Some of the cost 
will be borne by healthy 
banks. Bnt unless most of 
the money comes from the 
public purse, the financial 
system will collapse. 

This is something the 
Japanese authorities and 
public have yet to accept, 
and understandably so. 
Japan's budget deficit is 
now tbe largest among the 
G7 and totals 7 per cent of 
GDP if the social security 
funds' surplus is excluded. 
Japan's gross public sector 
debts are approaching 100 
per cent of GDP. Clearing 
up tbe private sector mess 
has made a mess of Japan's 
public sector finances. 

At root. Japan's problems 


High asset prices are a 
symptom and cause of 
excessive savings which, in 
the absence of export-led 
growth. lead to persistent 
stagnation. But because the 
financial system lends 
against asset values, any 
absolute asset price fall 
causes a financial crisis. 

The only way out is a 
relative price decline, in 
which nominal prices rise 
but real asset prices fall 
because wages and 
consumer prices increase 
even faster. 

Unexpectedly rapid 
inflation - say, ID per cent a 
year or mare at the 
beginning of the next 
decade - could be the 
solution to Japan’s 
problems. Being 
unexpected, it would cause 
real interest rates to become 
negative. lifting the burden 
of debt by cheating lenders 


at the expense of borrowers. 

You might ask; how will 
this come about? The 
answer is that it will result 
from efforts to sort out the 
public sector's financial 
shambles. Britain and the 
US experienced massively 
negative real interest rates 
in the 1970s because neither 
had ever known wartime 
rates of inflation in 
peacetime. Tbe cause was 
cost infl ation caused hy 
public spending rising as a 
share of GDP. 

The bigger public sector 
grab hit profits, since 
workers were able to bid up 
wages as inflation 
accelerated. Cost inflation 
caused increased 
unemployment, stagflation 
and slumpflation, leaving 
governments uncertain bow 
to react Raising interest 
rates cured inflation by 
causing still higher 
unemployment. Incomes 
policies were tried and 
failed. 

Japan's public sector is 
expanding rapidly. It faces a 
massive tax rise because of 
the public sector financial 
mess and its ageing 
papulation. MoF hopes to 
limi t taxes and social 
security contributions to 45 
per cent of GDP in 2001 
compared with 37 per cent 
today. An 8 per cent 
increase in taxes over four 
years will be 
demand-deflationary and 
cost-inflationary. Growth 
will depend on a continued 
fall in the yen. 

Inflation works as a 
solution to debt problems 
only when it is unexpected. 
Otherwise, markets ensure 
that real interest rates 
remain positive. For Japan, 
at present, the prospect of 
an inflationary explosion 
seems infinitely remote. Yet 
the mess into which public 
finances are getting 
suggests otherwise. 


Bids / deals 

Battle for Co-op ends in court 


On* 1 of the most 
i-Yiraordiriary takeover bids 
m recent years collapsed on 
Thursday after Nomura, a 
key financial hacker, with- 
drew Mipport for Andrew 
Regan's hostile £i.2bn offer 
tu acquire the sprawling Co- 
operative Wholesale Society . 
Regan and David Lyons, his 
business partner, now face 
criminal proceedings for 
handling allegedly stolen 
property - internal docu- 
ments allegedly taken from 
the Co-op ■ and have been 
ordered io pay the 120-year- 
old society's legal costs. 

Litticwoods. the home 
shopping and pools group, is 
understood to have tabled an 
offer of about £365m - less 
than Us initial bid of E395m 
List vent - for Freemans, the 


Oasis Stores 


mail order business owned 
by- Sears. 

Like the first bid. the lat- 
est also has been referred to 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. Meanwhile. 
Littlewoods is believed to be 
close to narrowing to three, 
the field of bidders for its 
135-strong chain of high 
street stores. 

G International chemical 
groups such as Akzo Nobel 
of the Netherlands and 
DuPont of the US are under- 
stood to have joined ICI in 
making preliminary’ bids for 
Unilever’s speciality chemi- 
cals business. Analysts 
believe tbe four subsidiaries 
could together fetch over 
£5bn. 

f.' A sharp rise in tbe share 
price of Cullens forced the 
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■ Directors* share dealings 

Transactions to own companies April 14-18 1997 
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convenience stare chain to 
reveal on Wednesday that it 
had been the subject of a 
takeover bid. The approach, 
believed to be friendly and 
pitched at between 28p and 
30p a share, could be agreed. 
The shares rose 45 per cent 
to 23 v :p on the news. 

□ Good news. too. for south 
London football fans. A 
Greek-Cypriot businessman 


stepped in yesterday at tbe 
bead of a group with a £J0m 
package to save struggling 
Millwall. 

Tbe dub, which came to 
the stock market in 1989, 
will become part of a larger 
company focusing on host- 
ing sporting and entertain- 
ment events. 

Virginia Marsh 


Current takeover bids and mergers 
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value at merger E456bn. 

(0 Values denoted m Irish currency. 
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financial atP 


FINANCIAL TIMES 
GROUP 


news from a 
European 
perspective. 



NEWS 


I f you need to know vvhal's moving 
Europe's markets, you need 
AFX NEWS, the real-tune English 
language newswire that gives the 
latest international financial and 
corporate news. With the resources 
or owners and partners, the 
Financial Times Group and 
Agence France-Presse to draw on, 
you know AFX NEWS will always be 
relevant, reliable and righL And it’s 
available to you on-line through 


most major market data vendor 
systems, deliverable across your 
network to your PC or workstation. 
AFX NEWS has reporters across 
Europe and in other key markets 
feeding over 500 news stories a 
day direct to your system. So, for 
Independent and succinct 
reporting on economic, corporate 
and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct or your local 
vendor today. 
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